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PREFACE 


T. A. G. Rao's Elements of Hindu Iconography (Vola. I 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore 
State in 1914 and 1916 respectively) has so long been and 
still is the standard work on the subject. Some other 
works on it, such as H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, B. C. Bhattacharya's Indian Images, 
Part I, J, Dubreuil's South Indian Iconography, the 
Brahmanical section of N. K. Bhattasali's [conography of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
etc., have been published since then. Krishna Sastri's and 
Dubreuil's works, as their names imply, deal with the South 
Indian images only, while Bhattacharya's book treats of 
severa] North Indian Hindu images of tbe Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features 
of the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern 
Bengal. So none of these works can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Rao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain 
features which are essential for the study of Hindu leono-- 
graphy. Rao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful 
iconographie texts (many of which were then unpublished 
some are still so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, 
and reproduced numerous early and late mediaeval and some 
modern sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the 
same, but the development of the individual iconographic 
types has seldom been discussed by him. To show this 
development, it is not only necessary to study critically the 
extant reliefs and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan 
and pre-Kushan periods, but a careful and systematic hand- 
ling of the numismatic and glyptic remains of India of the 
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same periods is also indispensable. When earlier sculptural 
types of gods and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian 
coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining the 
mode of their representation in the remote past. ‘To refer 
.to one or two instances: The Buddha type on Kanishka's 
। poins, the Gaja-Liksmi device on the coins of Bahasatimita, 
Azilises and Rajuvula, and the ' Variha avatar,’ one on 
the * Adivaráha drammas ' of the Gurjara Pratihara king 
hoja I, fully show how they were based on the contem- 
porary representations of the same divinities in Indian 
plastic art i 
Not only the above-mentioned data have not been uti- 
lised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epigraphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate | 
students of the Calcutta University, I felt. the need of the | 
systematic collection-of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
" is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however ainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and | 
|» £he early. iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin- " 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. Tt is thus complete 
in itself and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
qM 
n rst chapter of this book, after giving an ie 
P ne irr 5 
d b - conducted - and — 
materials handled in its scientific treatment. —— 
eie third chapters contain e 
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about the antiquity and origin of im ige-worship in India 

In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problem; and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. In the 
fourth and fifth chapters I have showa how the ancient 
[Indian coins and seal-impressions can materially help us in 
ascertaining the early iconographic types of a number of 
Hindu divinities and their emblems, many of which would 
have otherwise remained unknown to us. In the sixth 
chapter [ have elaborately discussed the technique of the 
[conoplastic art in India with the help of a variety of indi- 
genous texts, few of which were critically studied by the 
previous writers on the subject. I have also discussed there 
the various factors which contributed to the development of 
this art in India and the nature and extent of their individual 
contributions. In the seventh chapter have been explained 
the various technical terms and terminologies that are 
frequently to be be found in iconographic texts, a correct 
knowledge of which is essential to every student of Hindu 
Iconography. Inthe eighth and last chapter the Tndian 
canons of Iconometry have been discussed, a proper under- 
standing of which is necessary for the study of this subject. 
In course of this I have instituted a brief,comparison of the 
Indian canons. with those followed by the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. It has been found 
necessary to add three appendices to my book, in the second 
one of which I have re-edited the iconometric text entitled 
* Pratimámanalaksanam ' with translation and notes. In 
all these tasks I have often referred to the views of various 
previous writers; reasons have often been udduced by me, 
whether I accepted or rejected them. I may submit here 
that my method in the above studies is mainly objective and 
I have approached the subject chiefly as a student of history 
and archaeology. This is the reason why I could not utilise 
‘some comparatively recent publications of eminent authors, 
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which, remarkable as tbey are, treat Iconography from an 
angle different from that of mine. 

. Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and 
seal devices and sculptures; the last four plates are 
reproductions of the reverse figures of some coins and of a 
few seal impressions. These mostly illustrate the fourth 


“fifth and the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, 


in plate No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the 
last chapter ; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad 
proportions of the height of a human body followed by 
modern artists of the West. 

À few words about tbe system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification ; for example, I have in- 
variably used m in place of m to denote an anusvara. In 
writing moderp place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. -But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks : 
but such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 


graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as - 


possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. , 


Wem ^R rtunity to dedicate my book to h 
a token of gratitude and esteem which 


"tn 


i for bim. Tam also greatly ? 
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send was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly - 
me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. — — 
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I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H. C. Raychaudburi has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestipns of his, which I have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of - — 
' Pratimümüna-laksamam ' which was brought by bim from = २ 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, my distinguished — — 
colleague, kindly went through most of the book, while it was — 
being seen through the press. Mr. S. K. Saraswati, one of. =- | 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged — = 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get up * 
of the book and in other matters. I am also much 





indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the — 
Indian Historical Quarterly for kindly allowing me to "I 
utilise several blocks which were prepared at his expense £ 
to illustrate two of my articles published in his Journal. = 


| should also express my obligation to him and to the Joint 
-Editors of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental’ Art - 
for permitting me to incorporate in this volume a few of my 
articles published in their respective Journals. I cannot but 
be grateful to the different authorities of the Indian Museums, 
especially Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities 
a of the British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me 
to reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, —— 
all of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr, D. Ganguly, 
— the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the ^ 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind ae 
atter — which were shown to me while the book was going 
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A. few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided; certain suggestions relevant to different 
topics discussed in the book occurred to me when the parti- 
cular sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might bave escaped my notice, for which 1 crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Icono- 
graphy. It is for my readers to judge how far I have been 
successful in the attempt. 


JiTENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


CALCUTTA — 
ad 


Ist December, 1941. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU 
ICONOGRAPHY 


am 
CHAPTER I * 


STUDY or HiNDU ICONOGRAPHY ° 


Iconography—the nature of the subject—the importance of iconographic studies from 
the point of view of the study of religious, general and cultural history—materials for M 
tbe atudy of iconography, archaeological : monumental, epigcapbic and numiemeatic ; — 
literary data, divisible into several groups such as religious and mythological literature 
of the early and late periods, accounts of foreign travellers, iconographic and icono- 
metric texts—tbe nature and importance of these texts--the dhydnes of different 
deities as aida to icorograpbic rtudies—date of various groups of iconographic and 
tconometric literature—correlation between these texte and extant images 


The term {con (ikon, Gr. eikon) means afigüre represent- 
ing a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc 
which is specially meant for worship or which is in some ७ 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the E 
worship of particular divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
emoved from the latter ; it has attached to if, however, 
Some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
ther term. This Greek word ikon with its above connotation २ 
- has its close parallel in such Indian terms as arcd, bera, — 
vigraha, 1, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particu ties or saints receiving the devout homage of ८ 
ir bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically | 
. these are often described in various Indian texts as the very " 
. body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or rapa). These ` 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorpbie 
án ch but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
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2 DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY ॥ 


without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is gene- 
rally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of which 
enables one to be quite conversant about one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal ikons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in charaeter) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 


figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely. 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 


interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs. 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of iconc —* | 
graphy and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails — 

o take note of them. In another respect, the inte ret ati — 
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STUDY OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 3 


it must never be lost sight of that, in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. CIn fact Sos 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Griinwedel observes, ‘‘ The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion." Della Setta, in the work on 
‘ Religion and Art’ has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Griinwedei 
has rightly remarked, '''The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also — 
continued the guiding principle in their art," Foucher ° 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 2:1 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have - bs. 
been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination wx 
of the Buddhist art in India." Thus, this intimate associa- 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 





* ! Grünwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have T 
gone too far when he remarks in the same place that ''the architecture ur 
as well hs the sculpture (of India) which has always been intimately 4 
connected therewith, was never and nowhere employed for secular pur- 
poses," That there certainly flourished a well-developed secular art 
which was mainly utilised in the building of royal palaces and in the 
" construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not only by M 
the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 2 
- travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture 
oy i . was employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at — 
| times c | wed with some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 
.. * Fouther, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I,"pp. 10-13. 
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it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono— 
‘graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
, practices indulged into by some races of mankind. In the 
| very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraise- 
ment of their religion. An intensive and historical study of 
this subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus, The ever-inereas- 
ing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant increase in 
mythological stories associated with it will find a ready illus- 
tration in the iconographic representations which will throw 
very interesting sidelight on these transformations. Some- 
times, a proper and scientific study of this subject will help 
us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in ~ the 
* understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati remarked that “‘about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi, . . . represents religious 
acts such as the worship of the dagoba or of trees ; once or 
. twice the wheel is the object of adoration and once 


" the serpent." Now, this explanation of the signiflcance of 
v many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
n by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 


Fr’ student of iconography would interpret them in tbat way at 
present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- | 
= neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands _ 
|. and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 

or his predecessors who are not iconically represented; — 
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h STUDY OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 5 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
 rukkha-cetiyas, pot usually objects of worship by them- 
selves, but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagobas or 
dhatugarbhas, funerary. structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirvàna of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of thé other 
Buddhas that preceded bim. In the case of the Nàgas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, »iz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit at the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
** There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni’’; but his statement that ‘‘ a considerable 
number of representations of scenes in domestic life, regard- 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them were," has 
been falsified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. ~ 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been instances 
of intense hatred and violent strifes between the members 
of opposite sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe.’ But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 


! But, reference may be made to the story of the impalement 
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mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—Hiranyakasipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrat- 
ed by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite iorm of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other- icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the prineipal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanari$vara and such others can be .distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, there are several sculptures which 
emphasise this peculiarity; on the four sides of roughly 
square Siva-lingas are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga- 
Parvati, Sürya and Ganapati, which four, along with the 
central linga, symbolise the cult pictures of the five principal 
sects, viz., Vaisnava, Sākta, Saura, Ginapatya and Saiva. 
Miniature shrines, with the representations of these chief 
sectarian gods carved on their different sides, mostly of 
early and late mediaeval period, have been discovered in 
various places of northern India, especially at Benares which 

en the happy home. of the different Hindu sects. 


through remote past ? 








_ The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
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and careful study of these will enable students of icono- 
graphy to acquaint themselves with the general character 
of the artistic achievements of different races. The excel- 
lence or decadence of art in particular localities in different 
time-periods can be easily demonstrated with the help of 
images found in those places. The study of a Buddha image 
of Sarnath belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. ora 
Brahmanical or Buddhist bronze or stone image of 
Magadha or Bengal of the early Pala period won't fail to 
impress 00 the student of iconography the flourishing nature 
of the iconoplastic art ‘in those places, at those different 
times. Similorly, a Buddhist or Brahmanical stone image 
from Bengal of the late Sena period will throw light on the 
artistic decadence which had already set in there. Thus, 
these images form the true index of the achievements in the 
domain of religious art and are, in oe manner, very 
interesting aids to the study of the artistic activities of 
particular races. 
“Sculptures or Images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
` for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India." The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
| not only of their donors but also those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign period these were constructed ; on some 
of them again, we can decipher dates which materially 
belp us in the reconstruction of little known periods of 
history. These images are very often definitely illustrative 
of the general cultural level of their makers; they are also 
at times clear indicators of the social traits of the people 
who made and worshipped them. The conception under- 
lying them illustrate, too, in n remarkable manner the inner 
workings of the human mind and a proper and scientific 
^ study of their different groups very often acquaints us 
_ with the psychological factors which lay at the origin and 
volution of these images. 
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8 DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 


~The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures - them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
it will also enable us to classify them in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, relievo- 
representations appearing on sections of religious archi- 
tecture or extant painted frescoes and such other objects, as 
it has been mentioned above, are important data in this 
connection [Two other archaeological data which have 
been practically ignored by most of the previous writers 
on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but which are 
extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic and 
numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy have 
no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works on 
Indian art and iconography; but few writers on Brahmani- 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. “Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate tbe 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to belp usin a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographi 
typ pe types of various gods and goddesses worsh 
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of deities is in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find the very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kusban die-cutter as CAKAYMO BOAAO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha) we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mabisena has not 
so far been discovered among the extant Gandhara 
sculptures of the second or the third century A.D.; but 
when we find the devices on certain coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka delineating the features of either of these 
divinities definitely described. by the die-cutters as such, 
it will not at all be presumptuous to conclude that these 
forms are some of those in which the two abovenamed 
gods used to be plasticalty represented during the period. 
It will then be interesting to compare their early features 
with the same of the extant iconographic specimens of a 
later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other  Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt) It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
- but the variant representations of Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
sity of Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, a locality in the 

Ji ur 100 of ^ncient Kapisa, on the basis of certain 
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observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahümüyüri.! This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented particular Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural represen- 
tations current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins.’ 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rüpa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later," makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, “* . the importance of these 
symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography."'' * 


Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as im- 
portant data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 


construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 


* Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, Winternitz Number, Vol. I, 
pp. 95-100 | 

3 Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer 
types of two inland Cretan cities of Rhaucus and Sybrita. The © 
former state had a cult of Poseidon Hippios. '' T ic 
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On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descrip- 
tion of the iconographic features of the deities, the erec- 
tion of whose shrines is being recorded in them. The 
so-called Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C 

refers to the erection of a püja-£ilà-pràküra round the shrines 
of Sankargana and Vüsudeva, which presumably contained 
the images of these gods.- Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrine 

of such divinities as Bhavani, Katyayani, Siva, Swami- 
Mahdasena Visnu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods 
and goddesses Again, the seals which were impressed 
on the copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing 
those charters often contain the representations of various 
religious objects which were specially used by different 
sovereigns as their respective royal insignia (mudràá). Thus, 
the imperial Gupta ruler Samudragupta who was a devout 
worshipper of Visnu (Parama Bhagavata) used Garuda 
as his special rajdnka on his charters as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garutmadanka- 
svavisayabhukti-Sdsanayacandidyupdya-sevakrta, etc., etc.); 
we know this garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the 
gold and silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala 
rulers of Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., 
devout worshippers of the Buddha used the symbol repre- 
senting the preaching of the first sermon by the Master as 
their royal insignia and we very often find this characteristic 
scene represented in their various charters. The copper- 
plate grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other 
hand, bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadāśiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
16 | of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
iortion of a particular copper-plate charter; thus, the copper- 
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plate grant of Mahaisimanta Srimad Dommana-Pala, who 

as a local ruler of southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Naraiyana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side; the iconographic 
details are interesting. Many and various such instances 
can be cited which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. ( — 

The second, though hardly less im portant, cla class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of s of literary character 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods.  'Their earliest 
extant literature the Rgveda, as I shall show ene 
the next chapter, contains some very interesting detai 
both of negative as well as positive character, which will 
help one to elucidate various points connected with the 
subject. Not only the general problem of the origin and 
development of the practice of image-worship among the 
higher section of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the 
basis of the evidence supplied to us by this and other early 
Vedic literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 
the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read bet- 
ween the lines, will enable us to know somet jm o bout the 
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which will throw light on our subject The Vedic sütras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period and the 
dharma- and the artha-sastras of early date incide ntally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of the religious systems like Buddbism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection ; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them require to be very carefully studied 
in order that we inay interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to under- 
stand the meaning of various carvings belonging to early 
and late Buddhist art, so the  innumerable legends incor- 
porated in the above class of Brahmanical literature will 
help us to throw clear light on the Brabmanical art of 
different periods. In fact. the study of the mythology of a 
people is essential for the understanding of its religious art 
and the importance of that class of its. literature which is 
the repository of such mythological materials can never be 
over-estimated. Again, incidental iconographic descriptions 
of divine figures contained in many sections of epic and 
puranic literature as also iconographic and iconometric 
canons appearing in some of the early and late puranas 
are of immense value, nay indispensable, for a proper 
study of our subject. Another class of literature which 
throws casual light upon some aspects of our subject is the 
accounts of foreign travellers who make interesting observa- 
tions on particular religious practices of the people ef 
India. 

But, the foremost place among the literary data for the 
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This vast mass of literature took centuries to attain their 
present shape and some idea about their vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only 

portion of what was actually composed in course of ages 
These canons are really the results of the accumulated ex- 
perience of generations of artists whose business was to 
construct these images. The Indians of ancient times 
possessed a common trait of character, which led them to 
incorporate their own independent achievements into systems 
and to merge their own individuality into greater corporate 
wholes in order that their own experiences in particular 
fields of knowledge would have greater authority and 
sanctity to rest upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding 
example in the domain of literary composition, it is a 
well-known fact that the whole of the present Mahābhārata 
was not composed in one time period and by one particular 
individual. Still, as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.D., it bad attained the character of an epic 
system, the credit for whose elaboration was given to a 
mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. ‘True it is, some late puranic 
texts like the Devibhdgavata allude to not one but as many 
as twenty-eight Vyasas'; most of these, however, are 
mythical figures, and, it is significant to note that the work 
in its characteristic manner actually refers to a system or 
institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa who, under 
different names and as different incarnations of Visnu in 28 
successive dvāpara ages, was responsible for the composition 
of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. In fact, the 
word vyasa etymologically means explanator or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 


१  Devibhágavatam, Bangavasi ec c n Chapter III, verses 
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this floating mass of canons which were the direct 
outcome of the activities of the image-making artists them- 
selves and were passed off in the names of such mythical 
sages such as some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri 
and Vasistha or legendary artists like Viávakarmàa and 
vay a. The Matsyapurāna refers to eighteen expounders 
of the Vāstuśästras, among whom mention may be made 
of Vasistha, Visvakarma, Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and 
Brhaspati. The Maünasüra (to be noticed later) mentions 
as many as 32 expounders of this subject, the list of which 
contains additional names such as Manu, Nala, Manasara, 
Manabodha and others; that the list is a corrupt one can 
be proved by the fact that in some cases there is difficulty 
in understanding whether they are names of persons or titles 
of works, while in others we find a name and its various 
synonyms are utilised to enlarge it. The Brhatsamhita (LII, 
1) tells us that the knowledge of the Vaüstusástras came to 
be imparted through generations of artists from Brahmi, 
the creator (Vastujitidnamathatal Kamalabhavaénmuniparam- 
parayatam), and Utpala while commenting on it says that 
the word ‘ sages’ refers to Garga and others (Kamalabhavad 
= Brahmanah sakasdinmunindm Gargüdinüm yat pdramparyena 
yätam práptamiti.) The Manasira further elaborates the 
tradition and gives a mythical account of the origin of the 
various kinds of artists (silpin) in its section of Silpilaksana. 


* The names of these Sapta Reis, are invoked in various connec- 
tions. They were the same as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the 
earliest and best promulgators of the Bhágavata lore according to the 
Náráyaniya section of the Mahdbhdrata, 

*  Mataya-puránam, Bangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, Verses 2-4 :— 

Bhrguratrirvaéisthaáca Vi$évakarmàá Mayastathàá | 
Nárado Nagnajiccaiva" Viddlakeah Purandarah 4 
७ Brahma Kumüro Nandidah Saunako Garga eva cat 
Ud Vásudevo'niruddhaáca tathd Sukra- Brhaspati 
|.  — 4Astüdaáaite vikhyatá Vastusdstropadedakah t 
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Brahma, the creator by the grace of Siva, is the Mabhiàviáva- 
karma; his four faces are named Viśvabhū (the eastern), 
Visvavid (the southern), Visvastha (the northern) and Visva- 
srasta (the western); from the east face was born Vigva- 
karma, from the south Maya, from the north face 
Tvasta, and from the west Manu; Viávakarmà, Maya, 
Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of Indra, 
Surendra, Vaiáravana and Nala and became the fathers of 
Sthapati (architect), Sutragrahin (the draughtsman- 
designer), Varddbaki (well-versed in the law of proportions, 
the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 

e., the Sthapati was the most important and he was the 
teacher of the otherthree, the next in point of importance 
was Sütragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the $àastras, the 
Sütragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (minakarmajiia) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthdpan- 
üyürhah) and as he was sthaüpanüdhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati ; Sütragrühi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vàstusastras, There are four orders of Silpis, viz., Sthapati 
andthe other three; of these the first is characterised by 
the signs of an dcarya, the second is well-informed abou 
$ruti, the lines and the Sastras, the third is the possessor of 
good judgment, versed in the Srutis and citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last that is 'Taksaka is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu and merciful, The 
tifastra (treatises about éilpa, māna, etc.) should be s 
full of all details (sarvalaksanam) and that cannot be acquired 
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in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or 
a preceptor (vind Silpi vind qurum) ; as the knowledge of this 
$astra is unobtainable without the aid of a Silpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
carried into fruition, (its possessor) does attain neither 
enjoyment nor salvation. The above, a free translation of 
Madnasdra (Acharya's edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-10, shows 
how the author systematises the tradition about the origin 
and evolution of art through some mythical names, making 
it contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interest- 
ing point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 
assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the 
most important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval 
India; thus Griinwedel remarks, ‘‘ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ™ (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, ''In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its importance 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose '' (HIIA, p.71). In 
the above passages from Mánasára we have a textual corro- 
boration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. 

The Vastusastra or the science of arelytecture and allied 
arts are d welt upon in the Matsya-purdna just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometrie canons and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratimilaksana and 
Citralaksana. Thus, Varábamihira, in the Chapter 57 of 
his Brhatsamhità (Sudhakar Dvivedi's edition), while deal- 
ing with the characteristic signs of images and their 
measurements incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and Vaéistha, who, as we have 
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seen above are included among the 18 Vastusastropadesakas. 
Nagnajit bas been cited by him twice and Vasistha once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsamhita 
actually quotes passages froin the works of these two pre- 
vious writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, g§ilpa 
treatises were composed and they actually passed current in 
their names at a comparatively early period; otherwise 
Utpala who flourished in the tenth century A.D. could not 
have quoted passages from them. The art treatise, entitled 
Citralaksana, now to be had only in its Tibetan version—its 
Sanskrit original not being available—which has been edited 
by Laufer, is ascribed to this Nagnajit; it, as has been re- 
marked by the learned editor, is sometimes referred to as 
Nagnajiccitralaksanam or simply as Nagnavratam. (Nagna]it 
was also the author of a work, probably, Pratimalaksana 
by name. While commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 
of the  Brhatsamhitaà tbe first line of which runs, 
“Asyam sakeSanicayam sodaga dairghyena Nagnajit- 
proktam,"' Utpala makes this interesting comment, 
** Nagnajitproktam Pratimdlaksane dsyam mukham sakesa- 
nicayam | sodasangulani"" ; or this Pratimdlaksana might 
have been simply a section of his other work just mentioned. 
Further, there were other such works passing current in the 
names of such mythical sages as Kasyapa and Agastya, 
or legendary artists like Visvakarma and Maya.  Utpala 
quotes extensively from Kasyapa in his commentary while 
many iconographie and iconometric texts passing current 
in the south pass in the names of both these mythical sages. 
The Stlpasdstra ascribed to Kàsyapa is called the Küsyapiya, 
known also as the Amsumadbheda (or rather forming a part 
of the Amsumadbheda). Agastya is the reputed author of 
the work entitled Sakaladhikdra about which Ram Raz 


-~ * It has been edited in the Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona, . 
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makes this interesting observation “‘ the portion of the work 
which has as yet come under my own observation, is 
exclusively on the subject of sculpture as connected with 
the function of statues; but it is so diffuse that if we 
suppose the whole work to be written in a similar stvle 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Mànasára, the 
largest at present of my collection." " A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing 
current in the name of Maya and edited not very long 
ago by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series fully justifies my remarks made above. Many other 
texts like Visvakarmavataragastra contain ample materials 
for the study of this subject and Gopinath Rao rendered 
a first rate service to all its students by partially editing 
relevant portions of these as appendices to his monumental 
work on Hindu Iconography, when many of them had not 
been published. Mention may be made here of many other 
Silpa works, most of which bave not yet been edited ; 
while others are known only from quotations in various 
known Silpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanatkumüra 
Vastusüstra, which is known to exist in manuscripts mostly 
fragmentary. The author of this work owns his indebted- 
ness to purvacaryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, Angiras, 
Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sarasvatiya-$ilpasastra is 
referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalogus ‘Catalogourum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Aparájita-prcchà which 
may be the same as Apardjita-vdstusastra attributed to 
Visvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.* 


! Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 8. 

2 Devatamirti-prakaranam, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer 
of the introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose §ilpa 
character cannot be definitely demonstrated. Ram Raz's remarks 


on the #ilpasdstras of the Hindus are worth quoting in this connection, 


"1 is true that the Hindus were in possession of numerous treatises 


on architecture, sculpture; etc., which collectively are called the Silpa- 


— but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There 
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Extensive anthological works containing texts on archi- 
tecture, tconography (dealing with the construction of 
images belonging not only to Brabmanical Hinduism but 
also to the rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), 
iconometry, the allied arts of bronze-casting and painting 
were composed and reference can be made to one such 
work, viz., Manasüra, already referred to, which has recently 
been critically edited by P. K. Acharya. The name of 
another such work, though in a less comprehensive scale 
can be alluded to here which has recently been edited in 
the Gaekwad Oriental Series ; this is Manasollasa, which 
is itself a part of Abhilasitadrthacintamani, a bigger antho- 
logy dealing with various topics, said to have been compiled 
by the Calukya king Somegvaradeva who flourished in the 
12th century A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara who flourished 
a century earlier is the reputed author of the Samarangana- 
sitradhara, a work mainly on architecture. Extensive 
collections of such and other allied texts have been edited 
by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned above) and Silparatna of Srikumira which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these antho- 
logies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitàs, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Paficaratra (Vaisnava) and the 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which dealt with one or other of 
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the topics, viz., Caryà, Kriya Yoga and Jiaina. ‘The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and 
actions to be performed by the individual aspirant after 
salvation, the second one with the varieties of making, 
which meant everything connected with the construction 
of temples and images, the third with concentration ; 
all three of which, if properly and systematically worked 
up, would lead to the attainment of true knowledge, the 
resultant of which would be salvation We are here 
concerned with the second part, viz., kriyapada, which is 
admittedly one of the most important and voluminous 
sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader rightly 
remarks, ‘‘ Very few Samhitüse(Paáücarütra) seem to have 
actually consisted of these four sections. The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to 
be well-illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition, of which 
the Jhanapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, 
the Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. 
The practical part, Kriya and Caryà, is the favourite 
subject, the rest being treated as a rule by way of introduc- 
tion or digression.""’ Thus many of the Paficaratra and 
_Saiva Samhitüás and Agamas came to contain important 
sections dealing with the elaborate rules about the 
construction of temples and images which were regarded 
as practical guides by numbers of sectarian devotees. 
This class of literature may conveniently be -compared 
with portions of the Brahmana literature which were 
principally conversant with laying down meticulous details 
for tbe correct performances of different Vedic sacrifices 
Gopinath Rao mainly drew from the Kriyapada of the 
Pancaratra Vaikhdnasdgama in order to explain the 
. various characteristic features of the Vaignava images 
in his work and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
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Saiva Agamas, as Suprabheda, Kirana, Kamika and 
Amsumadbheda for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
hitherto unpublished Hayasirga Pancarütra contains very 
elaborate details of this nature which, when critically 
edited, will throw a flood of light on the different branches 
of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. wR 

Reference has already been made to the puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficieney in 
Brahmanieal Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a thorough 
acquaintance with our subject, but also the multitude of 
iconographic and iconometric canons which are contained 
in such Purapas and Upapuranas of early and late periods 
as Matsya, Agnt, Padma, Visnudharmottara, etc. Many 
of these Puranas, though they profess generally to deal 
with five principal topics of Puranic lore, such as sarga, 
pratisarga, vamsa, manvantara and vamsdanucarita, associate 
themselves prominently with one or other of the few 
principal sects and contain elaborate details about 
Pratimalaksanam (sometimes described as  Devatürccünu- 
kirtanam), Pratisthavidhi (the mode of the installation of 
these images), Devagrhanirmünam (construction of temples), 
etc. Sometimes, a very close similarity is clearly discernible 
between one or other of such texts and those of the same 
nature appearing in the relevant sections of particular 
Panicaratra Sambitas ; this probably signifies that the former 
borrowed from the latter or both drew from the same source. 
Thus, comparison of the chapters on Bhüparigraha in connec- 
tion with the Pratistha ceremony and the other chapters on 
Patalayoga, Prasadalaksanam, Pratimülaksamam, etc., of the 
Agnipurana with the similar chapters in the Haya. rsa 
P tra fully shows that the compiler of this section of | 
the Agnipurana condensed much that was in the latter work 
E. ust be said to his credit that he shows . lis indebtedness E 
o the Paficaratra work by introducing bis essay with t 
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words, ' Hayaésirsah pratisthartham devandm Brahmane- 
"bravit.' ' In most cases, these topics are incorporated into 
the general body of the Purana as replies to the questions of 
the sages put to the Süta, as most of the other topics in the 
same are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual order 
is changed. Thus, the Visnudharmottara which contains 
the fullest details among tbe purànic literature, not only on 
iconography and iconometry but also on painting and archi- 
tecture, introduces these by way of questions and answers 
between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a sagotra 
of Krsna), when the latter is the interlocutor and the former 
the expounder. This Upa-Purana, occasionally given out as 
a part of Garuda-Purdna, and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni 
as the 'Visnudharma,' is a very useful work of an ency- 
clopaedic character, a great part of Section III of which 
treats of the canons for the construction of temples and 
images as also the rules for painting, and other fine 
arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy ani nitisastra. Mention has already been made 
of a particular chapter in the Brhatsamhitaé of Varahamibira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry ; there are 
two other chapters, one on the installation of these images, 
and the other on the selection of material for the construc- 
tion of images (Chap. 58, Vanasampravesüdhyàáya, and Chap. 
59, Pratisthavidhi, Dvivedi's edition) which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology and which 
will be discussed iu their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala's valuable commentary on them, are 
very important for our purpose, because in them we light 
upon iconographic data which can be dated with some 
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. amount of certainty. As regards the iconographic matter in 

the nitisástras, we may refer to the Sukranitisára, Chap. IV, 

section IV of which is of immense use to all students of 
religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarga-cintd- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains innumerable 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical sectaries. Hemadri's compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about less known 
meinbers of the Hindu pantheon, but also on account of his 
almost invariably mentioning the source from which he has 
quoted. This last fact-enables us to compare the extracts 
with the same in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatta, in his Haribhaktivilasa, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri; but as he was pre-emi- 

¢ nently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic details 
he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of * book deal 
with the construction of images, the installation of the. 
same, various rituals connected with them, the bu; ding of 
À temples, etc. Like Hemādri he not onl na, hom tes from such 
=~- previous works as the Matsya Agni, V udharn ra x 
= other Purágas, but he also very frequently utilises 
— — Paücarütra text Hayasirsapaicardtra. As the last has not 
yet been critically edited, extensive quotations from thi 
| A unpublished work furnish us with materials of an autho 
= tive character and we can check the readings of manu- 
-~ scripts of this Paficaratra text with the E Mit of these 
1 te work af such a character is Tantrasdra of Krg 
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' various Tantras like Rudrayámala, Brahmayümala, Kubjika- * 

mala, Süradátilaka and others; many of these contain the 

i dhyànas of Tantric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of Sri- 
ksetra, both of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Mabārāņā Kumbbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Mahārāņā, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddheávara Siva whose temple was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgadh.  Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of whichare specially connected with our subject. These 
are Devatàmürti-prakarama and Rapamandana both of which 
have been recently edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and Silparatna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowals not only from these but also from such Puráünas as 

 Matsy a, Brahma Padma, Skanda and Vignudharmottara 
and others, in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another 

interesting fact to be noted in this connection is that, of 
१, these two works, Ripamandana Seems to be the more 










dhya ms antras of numerous deities, which are incorporated 
A 1 the works on rituals connected with the well-known sects 
clear distinction can be made between the dhydnas 
lifferent deities belonging to various Brahmanical sects 
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Vajrayana*Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahmanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (bhakti) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was — 
constantly present. Buta strictly philosophical Vajrayanist 
emphasised the eternal unity between the god to be medi- 
tated upon and the individual meditating on, and thus an 
element of spiritual monism is to be clearly perceived there. 
This observation can be substantiated by referring to two 
typical dhyàna-mantras, one belonging to sectarian Brahman- 
ism and the other to Vajrayana Buddhism. One such 
well-known mantra outlines the conception of Siva, thus :— 
b, Dhyayennityam  mahesam — rajatagirinibham carucandrd- 
vatamsam — ratnükalpojjovalàhgam parasumrgavarabhitihastam 
prasannam | padmasinam samantat stutamamaraganair- 
vcyüghra-krttim vasanam vi$vüádyam visvavijam nikhilabhaya- 
haram pancavaktram trinetram ॥ We do not fail to find in 
these lines a clear-cut concept of the god in which his main 
iconographic features are fully delineated ; it will be needless 
to add that these followed principally the already established 
iconographic type of the deity and the whole mantra was. 
a sort of a handy formuia for the convenience of the wor-” 
shipper. Now, if we compare „this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 









1 -poticed above. The südhana of Simhanada Lokesyara, one 
f of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara runs 
१६ thus :—'* Atmanam Simhanàáda-Lokes$vararupam 


|. $vetavarnam trinetram jatamukutinam nirbhüsanam 

carmapravrtam simhüsanastham mahdrd] | 
. ceandraprabham bhavayet. Daksine sitap 
— gvetam, vàme nānā sugandhikusumap 
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give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the gala 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the half- 
moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); bat the distinctive feature 
. lies in the fact tbat the sadhaka meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra—dtmdnam bhdvayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the  pramüma-mantra of 
particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip- 
t10ns, in broader out-lines which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitala (Namümi Sitalam devin 
rasabhastham | digambarim | Madrjjanikalasopetam  sūrpā- 
lankrtamastakdm ॥ ) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description in ber dhyana mantra. The stavas— 
elocutory verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier real 
iconographic texts noticed previously, and thus the 
importance of the former is of a secondary character 
in the study of Brahmanieal Hindu iconography. It 
is not so in the case of the Vajrayana Buddhist icono- 
grapby and the standard works on it by Foucher or Bhatta- 
 eharya prove how much beholden its study is to these 
dhyàna- or sádhana-málás. + 
It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 
je ean fir little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
em—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose d: are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
— texts of an iconographic and iconometric character appearing 
: e Brhatsamhitd can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
E. D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
'k at tha peric Similarly, we can ascertain the 
f the compilations of Hemadri, Mandana and Gopala 
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Bhatta. Hemādri flourished in the 13th century A.D. 
and the other two in the 15th century (Gopāla Bhatta was 
a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we 
bave seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of 
Maharani Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in 
difficulty when we take up the question of the age of those. 
texts which originally formed part of the Pafcaratra 
Sathhbitas, the Saiva Agamas, the Sākta Tantras and some 
Puranic literature which were the sources of these late com- 
pilations. The dates of most of these works are not 
definitely known and it is likely that many of them 
were composed at different periods, being added to 
from time to time. Schrader has fixed the age, the 2nd 
century A.D. to the 8th century A.D., as the period during 
which some of the most authoritative Paficaratra Samhitas 
were composed ; he, however, enumerated only a few, 
about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this category.’ 
But the few Pafcaratra texts which contain iconographic 
and allied matter, for example the Hayasirsa and the 
Vaikhanasa are impossible to be dated with certainty. Gopi- 
nath Rao remarks, on what authority we do not know, that 
the prose recension of the Vaikhünasagama is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, assigning. 
much later date to the metrical form.of the same work. 
must be observed, here, that the descriptions of Vi snuite 1 
images given in the former tally in 9 remarkable m 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 
6th to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, Ley he cal 
version of the same work as it refers to the gue T 
t.e., the Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certain! 
older than the Ith century A.D. But if 
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iconographic portion of the prose version of the Vaikhünas- 
ügama with the same of the Hayasirsa Paficarülra, we are 
struck by the fact that the latter lays down the general 
outlines of the various images of Visnu in a much less 
stereotyped manner than is done by the author of the 
former.  Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as many 
as thirty-six in number, of the Dhruva-beras or the im- 
movable images of Visnu are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhünaságama.! This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the HayaSirga, but this alone would not justify 
us in making a definite assertion. As for the Saivagamas, 
Gopinath Rao is of opinion that the Kamikügama is the oldest 
among them ; and as in many of the other ones, including 
the Küranügama, reference to the Devaram hymns composed 
by the Nayanmars or the Sivabhaktas is to be found, they 
are to be dated later than the 9th century A.D. The Sakta 
Tantra works,as we have them at present and which contain 
iconographic and iconometric data, are mostiy much later 
in date than the 9th or 10th century A.D. None can a’ 
all be ceríain about the respective dates of the Puranas, 
when their heterogeneous character is taken into considera- 
tion, We can ascertain, however, their relative age from 
-internal evidence ; it will be touched in a subsequent 
chapter. But a comparison of some of the iconographic 
ate xts given in several of the Puranas with those given in 





. some of the Paficaratra hterature will fully prove the in- 










debtedness of the former to the latter (cf. my remarks about 


* Yoga, bhoga, vira and abhicdrika, according to the particular 

f res vn : esired by the worshipper; sthdnaka, dsenaand sayana 
| bein ug based on the different modes in which the 
Rosi ia shown; lastly, uttama madhyama and adhama 
ing us hs : ber of accessory figures in the composition 
r round the centra! figure. T. A. G. Rao E of Hindu 

hy, Volk I, Pc. I, pp. 78-80 æ 
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दै the borrowal of iconographic matter by the author of the 


Agnipurüna from the Hayasirsa text). 
A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to theearlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among them in 
the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we may not 
be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to determine 
which among them are such, and it is a fact that some at 
least of the iconographic features of many of the Brahmani- 
cal divinities were based on the partially defined anthropo- 
morphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic counterparts. 
This limit did not go further back than the early Gupta 
period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will be shown 
that the image-making activities attained a great impetus in 
the early centuries of the Christian era due to various 
causes, and images belonging to different creeds came to be 
made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their experiences in black 
and white not only for their own convenience, but also 
for the convenience of the generations of artists to 
follow them, and in this way grew upa vast mass of 
such texts which were being added to from time to time. 

१ Thus, images were first constructed according to the specific. . 
needs of the varieties of expanding creeds and then the rules 
for their making were gradually stereotyped; it is just like - 

ss the evolution of a language and the various grammatical - 

| rules appertaining to it. The analogy can be drawn further; — 
as in the case of the grammatical literature of a particular 
anguage, development of different schools can be noticed 
as the language progressed, so here also, with the * th 
of iconoplastic art in India, different schools of ai came 
lay down variant rules for the making 
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samhitd of Varibamibira. I shall here show further, how 
this differentiation can first be noticed by proceeding on 
iconometric lines and how the name of «at least one such 
school can be ascertained from Utpala's commentary on à 
passage of Varihamihira Thus, Varihamibira writes 
with regard to the measurement of the Jength and breadth 
of the face of an image in this manner— 


Svairatigulapramánairdvádaéa vistirnamáyatam ca mukham 1 
Nagnajità tu caturdasa dairghyena dravidam kathitam |l 


Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of Nagpalit: 
which is not available now, the following passage on which 
the above observation of Varàhamihira was based :— 


Vistirnam dvādaśa mukham dairghyena ca caturdaéa | 
Angulani tathd káryam tanmdnam drávidam smrtam y 


Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country and 
we have seen that Varahamihira speaks of another school 


of measurement, probably followed in the northern 


country. Gopinath Rao is quite correct when he says, 
“The author, Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must 
certainly be older than the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. ; the quotation . . . indicates the existence of a school 
of sculpture in south India then.'' But the other remark of 
— m in this connection, that *' the quotation also incident- 
al informs us that Nagnajit was possibly a Dravidian 
ih on $ilpasastra ' " does not bear scrutiny." Had Nagna- 
been really a Dravidian author, it is presumable that 
"v. ould not have referred to this school particularly as 
— ravidian fn his Pratimalaksana. We have no means 
| iow, of associating Nagoajit with a particular locality, 
thoug edie, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to one 
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Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this 
king Nagnajit might have been quite a different person 


Pratimalaksana - 


It is. necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, ‘‘ From the "uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 

"o application.'" He further remarks, '''The same rules 
— having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 


l from Nagnajıt, tle author of -works on Citralaksana and. 


so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules." But, — 


are the rules same everywhere and are the results obtained 
oy the artists of diflerent parts of India always tlie same? 
o doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 


" क the various parts of the ane o ; but this, "according to 








him, is ** only observable i 
- | the details of ornamentation, 
4. bhüsanavesülahküramürtibhih karya\ — Pratima laksa “fe - 
yuktà sannihità vrddhida bhavati n' from the Brhatsamhit 
of Varabamibira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of animage of a divinity can be shown 
differ in essential features in widely different regior 
India and variant iconographic texts can be util 
explain them. I have already shown how tt Veit ü 

| ) ption of the Dh -beras of Vis 
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But 8 are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sri and Bhüdevi holding, beside a 
ly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively? this charac- 
teristic his its textual basis in the Vaikhdnasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
has almost invariably Srt and Pusti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kalika Puranas. The 
Matsya text lays. down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (Sriéca pustiéca 
karttabye pársvayoh padmasamyute ; Matsya, 258. 15); the 
Kalikapurdna says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his left (dadhamam daksine 
devim Sriyam parsve tu bibhratam । Sarasvatim vama- 
parsve...... ) ; the Agnipurdna text, however, closely fits with 
the actual images when it definitely lays down Sripusti capi 
karttavye padmavinakaranvite | Urumdtrocchritayame... | , 
€., Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and Shown up to the thigh of the 
"main image in their height shguld be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu (Agnipurdna, Ch. 44). There 
can be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, while the one former in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod—north - 
Indian and south Indian—and the different iconographic 
texts describing the Sürya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Siirya are its 
 udicya icyavesa (consisting of the close covering of the body 
T ia | topboots of the legs—gradually these features were 
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these are conspieuous by their absence in the south 
Indian reliefs of Surya. Now, if we study some Movant 
iconographic texts descriptive of the sun icons’ we find 
that they alsocan be classified into two well defined groups 
on the basis of the mention or non-mention of the particular 
iconic features nofed abov Of the various texts collected 
by Gopinath Rao to describe the icons of Sürya, the 
Amsumadbhedáagama, the Suprabhedügama and the Silparatna 
do not at all record the features to be found in the Sürya 
imaves of northern India,’ while the others, viz., the 
Brhatsamhita, Vigcakarmdvatdra-sastra, Visnudharmottara, 
Matsyapurüma, Agnipurdna, etc., do so. We can with 
a great deal of plausibility assign on this basis the former 
groups of texts to the southern region and the latter group 
to the northern. The Parvakdrandgama, which is also presu- 
mably a southern text, contains passages. such as Karncukà- 
ficitavigraham and padau sakatakau tasya reminiscent of the 
northern feature and thus seems to be influenced by the 
latter group of texts. Thus as a broad division can be 
made between the Brahmanical images of India into north 
Indian and south Indian on the basis of important iconogra- 
phic features, so, the texts also can be generally classified into 


two groups, those followed in the north and the others in the * 


south. But there can be no denying the fact that sometimes 





texts belonging to one group showed traces of their contact. 


ith those belonging to the other, as undoubtedly varieties 
of images usually current in one region are occasionally to. be 
found in the other. I have already referred to the Parvakdran- 
ama having been influenced by the iconographic texts of 





Indian texts can be shown to bear south 
teristics. "This is especially noticeabie in 
tions. - ana, an artist of Rajputana, 
| piousl y from both the sources 
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south Indian manner. Thus, the following description of © 
the age of the sun in his Ripamandana—Sarvalaksana- 
samyuktam sarvabharanabhisgitam | A dityasya tvidem rüpam 
kuryàt papa-praniganam |!—does not contain the well- 
known iconographic traits of the Sürya images of the 
north.' Krsnananda Agamayagisa, a great Tantrie pandit 
of Bengal and a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, refers to two 
dhydanamantras of Sürya, none of which contains any of 
the same The omission of these details in tbe north 
Indian compilations may have ‘algo another explanation in 
this particular case; as these were late works, most of the 
traits which had their basis in the non-Indian motifs were 
purposefully omitted—a reason which might also have 
actuated in the omission of the same in their earlier proto- 
types (sic) of the south. 
While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
he texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution needs be laid down. Many indeed are the early and 
late mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features 
of which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon,. which 


“now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 











+ Cf. the details of the Aditya images ns given in the Améumad- 
bed and Suprdbheda dgamas as quoted by Gopinath Rao, Pratima. 
lakgandni, pp. 88-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, which are 
given in these, omitted in the Ripamandana description 
Ps -Both these- dhyánas contain descriptions of the four-banded 
mag zen ; Sirya ; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are 





. shown in the: abhaya-and varada poses.» Four-handed Sürya images. 





igh mere, are not absolutely unknown, ,. - 
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seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by saying that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 
I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though -it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk and some new sections of it may vet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
+ “the numbers of images carved in various materials 
through many centuries of the flourishing period of the 
icon-maker's art in India. Untold numbers of images, 
many of which were probably priceless works of religious 
.» ‘art, were destroyed by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus 
irretrievably lost to us. ‘The fault of destroying ancient 
works of art is not always to be laid at the door of the image 
breakers of alien faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons 
belonging to the same faith caused intentional damage to 
them actuated by utilitarian motive. Numerous are the 
ruins of ancient and mediaeval India which have been 
exploited through ages by various classes of people for their 
own building and other purposes. Beautiful works of art - 
in marble, statuaries and architectural pieces from ised vati ® 
were burnt down to supply them with lime to be utilisec for | 
| their paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public o ficials 
. used them 4n constructions. Innumerable ssculptural and 
architectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmani- 
| eal and Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the si j^ 
d and thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when Ld 








has since restored some of 
iy ue -— of the Bharat la Bk 3 
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Agam, innumerable images were in ancient times made 
of wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive for a pretty long period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of 
images, sometimes, throw interesting light on this point. 
Gopinath Rao quotes this description of Sivadüti, one of the 
numerous forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurana :— 


Tathaivartamukhi $uskà Sugkakdyavisesatah | 
HBahubdhuyutd devi bhujagaih parivestitd il 
Kapdlamalini bhimd tatha khatvangadhárini | 
Sivadüti ca kartavyá érgdlavadind gubha ॥ 
Alidhasanasamsthüna tathd rdjamécaturbhuja 1 
Asrkpdtradharad devi khadgasiladhard tathà ॥ 
Caturthastu karastasydstatha kdryastu samisah | ' 


But he could not illustrate this description of the goddess 
with the aid of any* extant relief, Now, it was Natesa 


Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars to a sculpture 
in the collection of Nagpur Museum, which in a remarkable 


manner coincides with this Puráünic description. It may be 
noted here that this sculpture does not conform to the other 
mode of representing the goddess given in the Sritattvanidhi 

where her name is shortened into Diti Among the 
numerous Devi icons in the Chaunsat Yogini temple at 
Bheraghat, many of which are in an extremely mutilated. 
Ea ition, this particular aspect of the Devi cannot at 
E sent be recognised. But one interesting fact concerning 
ese, which has special bearing on the topic under discussion, 
Lon to be "noted here. . Mos t of these images bear 
tificatory inscriptions ou their pedestals; in a fave daten, 
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it is possible to show that the latter (the pithika) did not 
originally belong to the figure which is placed upon it at 
present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole ; and many are the names to be read in the 
pedestal inscriptions which can not be recognised among 
the authorised lists of such goddesses in numbers of available 
texts. No doubt the names of such well-known aspects of 
the goddess, as Brahmini MaheSsvari, Vārābī, Vaisnavi, 
Candika, Dakini, Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are to be 
found among them. But, we are yet to get hold of iconogra- 
phic texts which will give us the descriptions of such figures 
as Deddari, Lampati, Thani, Takari Ridhali, Sandini, 
Audara, Khemakhi and a host of others. Again, it is 
interesting to note that some figures among them, easily 
recognisable from their iconography, such as Mahisüsura- 
marddini and Ganesani (Sakti of Gane$a) are respectively 
labelled as Teramba and Aingint.! Evidently, the sculptors 
of these images were following the texts@urrent in this region र. 
(which are not now available) to meet the requirements 

the Sākta devotee who was the original builder of thi: 
temple rebuilt by Queen Alhapüdevi during the reign o s 
son  Narasimhadeva in the  Kalachuri-Chedi year 90% 

(1155 A.D.). 
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For a detailed description of these goddesses’ with 
ver pleri iem The Haihayas. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ANTIQUITY OF [MAGE-WORSHIP IN INDIA 


Image proper of a god—its character: not merely an anthropomorphic or therio- 
morphic representation of a particular deity, but also an obiect of worship (paja) by 
its devotets—icon>graphy deals with the latter class of images—sume of the objects 
found in the prehistoric sites in tbe Indus valley and s few of the neolithic finds in 
South Indis possibly cult objects—their nature cannot be determi with certainty — 
whether images of gods and goddesses were known in the early V. period —different 
views regarding this question. Vedic religion, its natare— Vedic divinities, the exte: 
of their anthropomorpbiam and theriomor phism—these gods, not necessarily represent 
ed by images proper—thus, the religious practice prevalent among the bigber section 
of the Vedic Iado-Aryans not churacterised by the worship of images—references to 
sensible representations of some Vedic divinities in early and late Vedic texts—onr 

- koowledge, however, insufficient for the determination of the religious practices of the 
lower section of the people and those of the original settlers of India—certain terme 
त such ^s miiradeva and fifnadeve occurring in the $00000,-00 interest in this connec- 
tión-—gradual changes in the Vedic religion—tbe Upsvigadic conception of the Vedic 
divinities not conducive to the growth of iconism—references to temples and images in 


* * bhe sütra literature. ° 






s already been pointed out in the introductory 

the term icon (derived from Greek eikon) E 
object of worship or something which is asso- 
ed with the rituals relating to the cults of. different 
ünities.. The English word ‘image,’ derived from old 
anch and Latin ‘imago,’ on the other hand, has got the ° 
notation of ' likeness from this it came to be 
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= 1 aie e sense underlying the Greek word mentioned . , 
ibove. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
. süch Indian words, as pratikrti, pratima, vimba, ete., which 
६ "again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 





fx on 


secondary significance. The word vimba means reflection 
and i ; is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities, T here is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
1 the time of the «nnual autumnal worship of the clay 
२ W ) 
qu. 
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images of the goddess Durga ; it consists of placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner as the image is reflected in the mirror. ‘The water 
for bathing the deity (sndna-jala) is poured on the reflection 
there and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of 
view.’ Even when such words as vimba, pratikrti, ete., came 
to be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimá-nàtaka 
of Bhása, mention is made of the statues (pratima) of the 
departed royalties which, though objects of respect, were not 
certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhima, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhrtarastra by being hugged clcse to his body, is described by 
Krsna as ' áyasi pratima.” The golden image of Sita served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice hy Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.’ ~The word pratikrti meaning ‘likeness’ 


y 














' Water cannot be poured on the clay image with its coaling 
paint and other tinse] ornaments without damaging the whole obj 
of worship. In southern Iudia, substitute images. kno ‘one mn sna pal * 
beras (i.e., images meant for bathing), are made, usually of bronze. an 
regularly bathed in place of the principal image in 
But in the case of the Siva-lihgas, no such intermediary is usua 
needed, for they are not generally coated with daubs of paint a 





decorated with ornaments. They are, only oceasionally ( 


night), endowed with various ornaments nnd garlands ( 
and this is done long after the bathing is over. Sometim 
leaves in the shape of a eresceat (fafdika), three eyes or the 
(trinetra), etc., are permanently inset into the pajabhaga of 

^ “Md éuco Dhrtarástra tvam naisa Bhimastvayd 
Ayani pratima hyesá tvayá rajannipatita! — — 
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occurs in the Sütra (v. 3.96) of Panini, which reads ire 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ‘likethis,’ ‘in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be referred to here. 
The Sukranitisara says that ‘‘images of divinities even if 
they are without the characteristic signs are beneficial to 
men; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them are never s0.'" The free-standing sculp- 
tures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified by 
K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the Saiáunüga dynasty ; 
few scholars, if any, accepts this suggestion now, and they 
are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures, But 
numerous references to images of kings and great men are 
to.be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 
sandstone sculptures representing some of the Kushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
relics testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote e 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some |. . 
amount of divine character as is borne out by their adoption | 
of the title devaputra (in imitation of the Chinese royal 
custom), by such features as ‘a halo round the head,’ flames 
issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from the 
clouds, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on  . 
j s and by the glorious title such as Z$vara used by one of | 
E VW 
~ Ramáyana, Uttarakinds, Ch. 91, v. 25 

` Some such word like pratimd, pratikrti or vimba is to be understood 
^ here, though none of them is expressly mentioned 
IV. 4, 88: Api éreyaskaram nrnám devavimbamalakganam | 

Salaksanam martyavimbam na hi éreyaskararm sadá | 

Y PR of the word vii should be noted 
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them, viz., Wema Kadphises in his coin legends.' Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal images were in all 
probability housed in structures of funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Rajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
they could have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings 

Words like, sandrs, pratimd, etc., might have si ed 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 





$ 
" “divinities which were not associated with particular cults 


period 


such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not 
v | | 


* Antiochus IV, the Seléucid king of Syria, describes hi 








Theou Epiphanous, i.e., ‘Of kidg Antiochus the God Manifest'). | 
identified himself with the great Greek god Olympian Zeus, 


_ some of hië coins, the head of Zeus shows his own features, He 





much further than Alexander, the Great, who goes fas h 
son of Zeus; he even married Atargatis, the gr 
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appearance or, evenif they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious livesof the higher sec- 
tions of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandr$ occurs in 
the Kathaka Upanisad, II. 3, 9—‘‘ be has no form visible 

to the eye ; no one sees him with the eye.'"' The word 
'Sandrée ' has been explained by Sarhkaracarya as 'san- - 
darsanavisaye ', i.e., ‘objects visible to the eye.’ It has been  - 
interpreted as ‘images’ proper by some scholars ; but the - | 
utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible represen- 
tation which could symbolise the god. The same sense is 
possibly recorded by the word pratima in the verse 19, 
Chapter IV of the Svetásvcatara Upanigad which says that. 
“there is no image of him whose name is great glory.’ 
"The word pratima occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the Rgveda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification of 





taking it bere in the sense of the image proper of gods | r 
The words pratikrti, pratima, etc., came to denote arccd 
-1.€., objects of regular worship in course of time. It a 


appears that the former has attained the significance as ~~ 
early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of ^ 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sütras in. २ 
the fifth adhyáya (v. 3, 96); another sūtra under it, viz., . | 
wets, 99—jivikarthe cápamye, refers to certain pratikrtis " 
which fivikdrtha as well as apanya. ¿On the authority A. 
— | ‘later commentaries like the Mahdbhasya and the ७. हु 
— | | | 
gd Na sandrée tigfthati rüpamasya na caksusa pasyati kascanamam $ 
art is retained without any alteration in the first half of the 
p verse, 20, in the fourth chapter of the Svetásvatara Upanigad 
tasya pratima asti yasya nama mahadyaéah; but the word. . 
Si here probably means ‘ comparison 
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Kadsiké we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood but at the same time were not for sale were 
really the images of gods which were highly venerated by 
some people of his time. The sūtra has been explained 
thus, in the latter, ** That which is bought and sold is called 
panya ; that which is not so dealt with is apanya. The 
rule applies to the images of gods which are made means 
of subsistence by a low order of Brahmanas, not by selling 
them but by exhibiting them from door to door.''' These 
images were undoubtedly important as objects of worship, 
otherwise people would not give alms to their bearers and 
exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent section of 
this book that the practice of worshipping some divinities 
has already made its appearance ip the time of Panini. 
Patafijali uses the very word ०00६ in his Mahabhasya 
while commenting on the above-mentioned sütra of Panini. 
He says that the Mauryas had ‘images of gods (areca) 
wade for obtaining gold (Mauryairhiranydrthibhth arcea pra- 
kalpità). In the sectarian literature of later times, this 
word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, 
= _ wigroha, rüpa, bera, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their 
and forms 
~ The above discussion shows that some of à e. e In T 

words for image bad different connotation’ a E 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates ai and to | to t 

r. use in particular contexts. — Iconography as a 
= for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons 
~. the third significance just delineated, and nce — 

. It has very little tó do with mere syn 2 ymbolie 
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or theriomorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of tbe 
antiquity of image-worship in India in conneetion with 
the preliminary considerations regarding our subject. This 
discussion has gained some new orientation since the 
discovery of many objects—seals with representations of 
human and animal figures and  pictographs on them, 
numerous terracotta figurines and'a few fragmentary stone 
sculptures—in course of the excavations of the pre-historic 
sites in the Indus Valley. Marshall has discussed the 
nature of many aniconic objects, usually of stone, more or 
less realistically modelled as phalli, a large number of which 
have been discovered there; he is of opinion that their 
ostensible use seems to have been as cult objects. Further 
notice of these will be taken in connection with tbe inter- 
pretation of the Rgvedic epithet .Si$nadera and the evolution 
of phallicism in India. The three-headed horned figure, 
represented as seated in a particular yogic dsana (it exactly 
corresponds to the kürmüsana of later times in which the 
heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), surrounded 
by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, an elepbant 
and a tiger and crude representations of men, appearing 
on a seal, bas been described by Marshall as the prototype 
of Siva-Pasupati of subsequent days Another seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side 
a half-kneeling figure in respectiul attitude, above whom 
a snake is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the 
op g figurines in this seal, even though their hands 
not be in the afjali pose, distinctly reminds us of the 
same in which the attendants of the cult deities are depicted 
in the later sectarian art of India. ‘* Three more seals bear 
m representations of nude tree gods standing erect 
‘arms banging on sides like the images of the Jinas 
‘dyotsarga posture abd each attended by a balf- 
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"usi above whom a 7 चु spi its head. 
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On the basis of the above data, R. P. Chanda observes, 
“The excavations at Harappa and  Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light ample evidence to show that the worship 
of images of human and superhuman beings in Yoga pos- 
tures, both seated and standing, prevailed in the Indus 
Vailey in the Chalcolithic period.'' ' But whether these 
and such others appearing on a few more seals of this type 
ean be regarded as definite representations of cult-objects 
cannot be determined with certainty so long as we are 
unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language of 
the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods are very difficult of correct in- 
terpretation at the present state of our knowledge.* Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite expla 
nation of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in 
India which have been described by some scholars as cult 
objects. The metal mannikin of crude design in the 
‘collection of the pre-historic objects in the Indian Museum 
may or may not represent such a specimen 
The nature of the pre-historic remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the . 
absence of any literary data throwing clear light on them 
but with the help of certain passages occurring in the 
Rgveda, the earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans 
it is possible to offer a tentative explanation about some 
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ü 1 R. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the 
^ _ Museum, p. 9. 

. . रै For the stone phalli read Marshall, Mohenjo-Da 
|. Valley Civilisation, Vol. I, p. 59. For two figures Ed 
e ^ ic e Marshall, op. cit., Vol. T, p. 52; PI. XII, 1 ip 1 
* ० a 22. Mackay's interpretation o Rg err SOUL SS 5 urin 
( Mackay, Purthe: Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, Vol. T, p 258-59. 
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of them. lt may be observed, however, that in India, 
prior to the advent of the Aryans, image-worship might 
have been practised by her original settlers. But it is 
still a matter of doubt and controversy when this was first 
introduced among the Aryans who migrated into India. 
From the beginning of the scientific method of the Vedic 
studies in India this question engaged the attention of 
scholars. The question ‘did the Vedic Indians make 
images of their gods” was answered in the negative by 
Max Müller. He said, ‘‘ The religion of the Vedas knows 
no idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary 
formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 
worship of ideal gods." ' H. H. Wilson, in his preface 
to Visnupurüna*(p. ii), remarks that ‘‘ the worship of the 
Vedas is for the most part domestic worship, consisting 
of prayers and oblations offered, in their own houses, not 
in temples, by individuals for individual good and addressed 
to unreal presences, not to visible types. In a word, the 
religion of the Vedas was not idolatry." Macdonell has 


discussed the question further and opined that image- 


worship was not known to the Indians of the. early Vedie 
period. He observes, '''The ‘physical appearance of the 
gods is anthropomorphic, though only ‘in a shadowy 
manner, for it often represents only aspects of their natural 
bases figuratively described to illustrate their activities . . . 
The arms of the sun are simply “his rays and his eye is 
tended to represent his physical aspect. "The tongue and 
mbs of Agni merely denote bis flames. The fingers of 

a are referred to only in order to illustrate bis character 






as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only to empha- 


sise “his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three gods are 
iDC of as having or assuming all forms. It is easy 
jo understand that in the case of deities whose outward 


म ix Müller, Chips from a German Workshop, Vol, I, p, 88, 
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shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was, in many instances, still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the 
Rgveda.’ This long extract very accurately sums up the 
view-point of those scholars who would answer the ques- 
tion under discussion in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of certain passages in the Rgveda, suggested 
that the practice of making images was well-known among 
the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of 
the divinities given in various hymns, which have been ex- 
plained away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomor- 
phism by Macdonell and others, have been made much of 
by their opponents who find in them definite allusion to : 
images. Bollensen says, from the common appellation of 
the gods as ‘ divo naras', i.e. men of the sky or simply as 
naras, i.e., men, and from the epithet ' nrpesas', i.e, ‘having 
the form of men’ (R. V., III. 4, 5,), we may conclude that 
the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their gods, but also represented them in a sensi- 
ble manner. The passage in the Rgveda (LI, 33, 9) des- 
eribes a painted image of Rudra in this manner, ' with strong 
limbs, many-formed, awful brown, he is painted with shin 
ing golden colours’ (Sthirebhirangath ^ pururüpa ugro 
babhruh $ukrebhih pipige hiranyaih) ; an image of V. M 
described thus, ‘‘ wearing a golden coat of mail, he veils Bite 
self in bis radiance; spies sit arround him” (R. V., I. 26, 
13 ; wibhraddrapim hiranya varuno vasta nirnijam | par 
spasfo misedire 1); the Ma * appear to be guishe 
from their ‘ gods ' i.e., images, in the Rgveda (\ ) 
where the hymnist says, '' we now pray tot f these 
(Maruts) so as to get to them (nu manvānah sim van 
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acchd) ; then such commonly found expressions as vapul, 
tanu, rüpa, etc., used in connection with some of the 
Vedie gods, have particular reference to their images: the 
word sandr$ referred to in a preceding paragraph, is one of 
the oldest expressions most probably denoting an image. 
Thus argued Bollensen in support of his contention that 
the images played a very prominent part in the religious 
practice of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans.' 53. V. Venkat- 
eswara, another exponent of this view, went still further and 
adduced more textual evidence in its support. While he 
was engaged in a controversy with Macdonel about the 
development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, 


1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following- 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 


to the images of the gods: R.V.,I. 21, 3—Indragni sumbhata 

narah (men decorate Indra and Agni); R. V., VIII. 69, 12— 

sürmyam susirümiva (like a hollow tube; Ballantyne has 

rendered this passage as ‘a beautiful perforated iron image,’ 

~ ef. his Mahabhdsya); Indra is referred to in many Rgvedic 
passages as susipra (having beautiful cheeks and jaws 

Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 

as dargata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R.V., IV. 58, 

"‘8—catvari §rhgd trayo asya pada dve Sirse sapta hastáso asya 

(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands).* 

300 after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 

as o her matters relating to the subject, Venkateswara was 
















|. .  seulpture ‘of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east 
1 of the Chidambaram temple, see H. Krishna Sastri's South Indian 

- Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 147; Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but 
it hould more accurately be deséribed as Yajnapuruga one of the 
anifestations of Vignu; cf. T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu 
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then of opinion that the Vedie evidence was not at all sufh- 
cient for deciding whether gods were. iconically represented 
in the early Vedic period or not. Ina later contribution 
to Riipam, Nos. 42-4, 1930, he was more definite, and he 
collected numerous additional passages from the Rgveda and 
other Vedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IV, 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is Ka imam dasabhirmamemdram 
krinati dhenubhihi Yada vrtrüàmi jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat ॥ (* Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage, thus * The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each 
occasion whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by In — 
With regard to R.V., V. 52, 15 noticed above, | 
eswara makes this significant observation, '' This passage is 
also interesting in that it shows that there was no idol 
worship, but that images were used as concrete — a 
tions of gods whose real form and existence were conceived | 
as different." The existence of two forms of each god, one 
the concrete and finite and the other the abstract and infinite 
is clear according to him in a Yajurveda passage (T'.S., 1.7 
12; also A.V., VII. 31) which reads svayd tanva tanum- 
airayata (‘ with your own, i.e., real, body enter this 
“ body’). In his opinion, the image is regarc 
. Rgveda merely as a physical tenement of 
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and permanent form (scd lanuh). He finds reference to the s 
relationship of these forms, the finite and the infinite, of the 
god even in the Rgveda (VII. 100, 6) which speaks of ® 


Jiu. 


Visnu's assumption of another—the finite form in the battle 
with Vrtra where he was a worthy companion of Indra 
(Yadanyarüpah samithe babhütha) ; Indra who used Vignu as 
his vehicle (Visnvanusthitah) asked him to expand into the 
infinite space ( sakhe Visno vitardm vikramasva) elbowing 
Vrtra out of existence till the latter begged to be received 
into the body of Indra himself. From this Venkateswara 
concluded that the belief was that the finite cabined 
in a particular form was not cribbed or confined by this fact 
but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds distinct 
references to the fashioning of images in such passages as 
R.V., VI. 28. 6 (aériram cit krnuta supratikam i.e., ' make ° 
that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image’); R.V., 
IV. 17, 4 (Indrasya kartā svapistamo bhit, i.e., ' the maker 
of Indra was a host stalwart being, a most skilful work- 
man °); casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Rgveda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 
69, 12 (sürmyüm susiram iva, i.e., “like a hollow tube’), 
R.V., X. 184, 1 (Visnuryonim kalpayatu — tvastá  rüpami 
piméatu | A simcatu prajdpatirdhata garbham dadhatu te ॥ 
— i.e., * May Visnu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix 
the limbs; may Prajapati sprinkle and may Dhata bold 
your embryo’), R.V., I. 32. 2 (Tvastásmai vajram svamrya 
tataksu i.e., ‘Tvasta made tbe thunderbolt for Indra, which : 
could be far flung’), etc. He further finds references to 
t mples (devagrhas) in such passages as R.V., VII. 56, 14 
tasr jum damyam bhügametam grhamedhiyam maruto 
jusadhvam, i.e., ‘Ob! Maruts accept this your portion offered 
at the temple’), R.V., VII. 59. 10 (Grhamedhüsa, i.e., the 
& ME in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara . | 
thinks that this inference from the passages is supported by P. 
| — the finc of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even : 
oe. m yi r e 5 | A 
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finds allusion to processions of images in R.V., I. 10, 1 and 
IH. 53, 5-6. *'In the la test (Khila) Vedic texts, the 
goddess Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with 
garlands of silver and gold '' (but he does not supply us with 
the exact reference). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length, in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves upon the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them ; there are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed 
in the divine character of many and various forces of 
nature which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only 
these were duly personified and venerated by them, but also 
various abstract principles were raised by them to the same 
august position and respected. The ostensible mode of the 
expression of their regard for these multifarious divinities 
was by means of the ritualistic performances of various 
types of sacrifices in which a certain spirit of contract pre- 
vailed. 'The god or gods in whose honour particula 
sacrifices were to be performed by a king or a nóblem 
with the help of his priests, really the mediators, 
required to fulfil the desires of the sacrifieer. He sought to 

propitiate the divine powers by the process of offering gift: 
to them, realising fully his comparative weakness d 
inability to exist satisfactorily Mj os out thei — stan 
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the whole act used to casta spell as it were on the deities 
who then condescended to grant his desires. There was no 
one particular god who was venerated by the bymnist or 
bis client for all times and places, and the same man who 
was extolling the greatness of a certain god in one hymn 
and subordinating the other divinities to bim might in the 
the next hymn make another the most exalted. Thus, the 
main trend of the religion as practised by the higher section 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic and heno- 
theistic or katheno theistic, in which sacrifice played the 
most important part; in fact, it was the religious practice, 
par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts (kriyavisesa- 
bahula) and which had for its objective the attainment 
of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogaisvarya- 
gatimprati). The other-worldliness was conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Indo-Aryan who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was very little or practically no place for deep medita- 
tion in his early rituals, his deities being never to him objects 
of his dhyáhayoga. In such religious practice as briefly» २ 
outlined above, what conceivable place could be assigned to 
the images of the Vedic gods? Those scholars who advocate 
their existence in this period would have us believe that all 
these sacrificial acts were performed in the presence of these 
. sensible representations. But, in most of the early authori- 
| ive. Brabmanas which lay down with meticulous details 
he mode of performing the various sacrifices, there is prac- 
» reference to the idols of the gods which would 
ily have been explicitly mentioned if they were found 
necessary. In the subsequent period of the history of India, 
४ प्‌ when the divine images had come to play a requisite part 
in the religious lives of ber people, they are clearly described 
ch in the contemporary literature 
Scholars like. Bollensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
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divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rgveda in. 
support of their theory. But what is the extent of this 
anthropomorphism ? Keith correctly remarks, ‘‘ Though it 
would be wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character 
of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the clear-cut 
figures of the Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is 
seldom difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms 
but: faintly veil the phenomena of nature." ' The degree of 
this anthropomorphism, again, was extremely variable. 
Such deities like Sürya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were 
intimately connected with their natural bases and thus they 
could have very little of this element in their character ; 
whereas Indra, Varuna and some other Vedic gods, who 
were considerably freed from their connexion with the 
phenomena which produced their conception, could possess 
it to a very great extent. The endowment of the Vedic 
gods with particular formstin the imigination of the seers 
has been discussed at length by Yáàska in his Nirukta, a 
- work to be dated as early as 500 B.C. This interesting 
ves | discussion requires to be fully quoted here, a$ it throws a 
= flood of light on the problem at issue. Yaska writes, “‘ Now 
follows discussion of the form of the gods  (aàkara-cink 
devatandm). Some say, they resemble human being 
form (purusavidhah), for their panegyrics and their appell: 
tions are like those of sentient beings ; and their bum 
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limbs are referred to in the hymns......They are al 
(associated in their hymns of praise) with obj | 
which men are usually associated......Moreover they are 
associated with the sort of actions with which men are TWO 
— usually associated. Others say, the gods do not resemble ` 


human beings in form iei ir E because those gods 
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form ; as, for instance. Agni (fire-god), Vāyu (wind-god), 
Aditya  (sun-god), Prthivi  (earth-goddess), Candramas 
(moon-god), etc. As to the view that panegyrics of the gods 
are like those of sentient beings, (they reply) that inanimate 
objects, beginning from dice and ending with herbs, are 
likewise praised, As to the view tbat tbe human limbs of 
the gods are referred to in the hymns, (they reply) that this 
(treatment) is accorded to inanimate objects....As to the 
view (that in their hymns of praise the gods are associated) 
with objects with which men are associated, (they reply) 
that it is just the same(in the case of inanimate objects)...... 
Or the gods may both resemble human bejngs in form as 
well as may not resemble human beings in form. Or the 
gods who do not resemble human beings in form exist in 
the form of Karman (sacrifice ; as for instance the sacrifice 
performed by the Yajamàna  (sacrificer). This is the 
opinion of those who know tbe legends." ' "This long 
quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of santhropomorphism of the  Vedie divinities. 
To this anthropomorphisation, will have to be added the 
characteristic manner of presenting many of the gods in 
theriomorphic forms, the latter apain in some instances 
being ideologically connected with the particular deities. 
. Thus, the sun traversing through tbe wide firmament of 
the sky could be easily conceived asa mythical bird having 
beautiful wings (suparno garutman); the fleet-footed horse 
might also symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates 


y Lokslmoat Sarup, The Nighamtu and The Nirukta, English 


Tren-lation and Notes, pp. 116-17. R.P. Chanda first noted th. 


importance of this passage in his work * The Beginnings of Art in 

Eastern India MASI No. 80, pp. 1-2. Gopmath Rao, on the 
es » of this _ passage in the Nirukta, wrongly inferred that image 
hip seems to have become common in the time of Yaska; T. A. G 
i res. Fle ts of indu Iconography, Vol. I, Inircducticn, p. 5. 
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(VIL. 77, 3; here the goddess dawn is said to lead a white 
steed), -: Sometimes; -this connection cannot be ensils 
established. Thus, Agni is very often likened to various 
animals, ‘‘in most cases doubtless with a view to indicating 
his functions rather than representing his personal form. " 
He is endowed with various animal and other forms such as 
those of a bull, a calf, a steed, an eagle, a swan and many 
other things. Two deities which are conceived invariably 
in animal form are the one-footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and 
the serpent of the deep (Ahir Budhnya). The former may be 
the lightning flash coming down to earth in a single streak 
while the latter would seem to be an atmospheric deity 
dwelling in tbe atmospheric ocean. But these and many 
other such concepts are pure and simple no imageries having 
actual concrete bases. These theriomorphie and anthropo- 
morphic descriptions, however, played an important part 
in the evolution of some of the sectarian gods in the subse- 
quent religious history of India. Thus, it will be interest- 
ing to refer to two typical cases. Rudra, the Vedic base of 
the cult god Siva, is verv often mythologically connected with 
Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature Agni has been 
likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic texts and Rudra 
himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses (cf. R.V., IT. 88 
8— Pra babhrave vrsabháya $vitice etc. or TI. 33, 6—Unma 
mamamda vrsabho marutvan etc.); now, on the — | 
this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes primarily conceived 
in the form of a bull and there are definite numismatic 
data in support of the representation of Siva asa bull : 
But, by a converted mental process of thinking on the 
„Part of his worshipper, the theriomorpbie form of the deity 
n is “a gned the position of a mount of the same 20 cc l| * 
_ ceived. anthropomorphically | 4 
is m to assume LA ure h 
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shown in the añjali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu; one 
of the constituent elements of the composite sectarian god 
Vasudeva-Narayana-Visnu of the Epic and Purinic age 
is undoubtedly one of the aspects of the sun-god in the 
Vedic period. The sun-bird, Garutman referred to above, 
is invariably assigned the position of the mount or 
vehicle to the above-named cult deity and is represented 
in the later art as a hybrid creature, part man and part 
bird (though in the early Buddhist monument of Sanchi, 
Garuda is represented as a mythical bird with kundalas 
in its ear). But the concrete representations of these 
anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms make 
their appearance in the sectarian art of a much later date, 
and there can be no question of finding any reference 
whatsoever to such figures in the multifarious descriptions 
of the early Vedic divinities 
It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred 
to, which are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in 
- support of their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of 
the second mandala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 
Oth verse of which is taken by the former to allude to a 
painted image of Rudra, contains the praises ofthe god 
in which he is described in various ways; thus in 
verse 3, he is addressed as Vajrabahu (with thunderbolt-like 
arms) ; in verse 5 he is characterised as soft-bellied 
fof good hailing voice, brown and possessing a beautiful 
nose «(Rdudarah suhavo,..babhruh susipro...); in verse 8, 
he is brown and white at the same time (babhrave... 
$vitice); in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy 
" holding bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and 
- multiformed  niska .garland (i.e., a garland made of 
nigkas covered with many forms—Arhanbibharsi sāyakāni 
— dhunvürhanniskam yajatam visvaripam) ; above all, in the line 











support a theory with the help of this enigmatic passage 
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forms) shows that the god Rudra was endowed with various 
forms according to the imagination of the hymnist 
Grtsamada, and there is not the least justification 
for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable 
image Of Varuna wearing a golden coat of mail with 
spies sitting around him, in R. V., I. 25, 13, is not at all 
convincing. Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist 
in.various ways,.is conceived. as covered by. a coat of mail 
and veiled in his radiance, thus being impervious to 
prying eyes, but. himself looking into the secret virtues 
and vices of the mortals; the hymnist's idea about: his 
spies is a necessary corollary of this conception about 
him, for the god sends them to look into the actions 
of mankind and report to him all. about them. As regards 
R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Müller has translated the whole 
verse in this way, ''If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he 
for a gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march.4 He 
further remarks, '''This verse, as Roth says, is very 
obscure ;... whatever the verse may mean, esüm  devün 
cannot mean the gods of the Maruts or prove the existence 
of idols, as Bollensen and even Muir imagined.' This 
verse 1s undoubtedly difficult of correct interpretation ; 
it is extremely uncertain whether the particular extract 
in it at nll means the images of the Maruts and one canno 





The eleventh verse in the same hymn, however, - nay t 
some light on it; there we are told that the Maruts 
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planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage under 
question may mean these various imaginary. forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate in accepting the interpretation 
put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumbhatd in 
the passage in R. V., I. 21, 3 explained by Sayana as ' nüná- 
vidhairalanküraih $obhitau kuruta ' actually “means adorned 
, with various praises,’ which are figuratively taken by Siyana 
^ to mean ornaments. The words  sürmyam  susiram 
iva in R. V., VIII. 69, 12 cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Varuna in that particular context ; 
Ballantyne's rendering of this passage is based on 
the similar description of a perforated iron image . 
in later works, which was heated and employed as a a4 
sort of punishment for wrongdoers who were compelled 
to embrace it. But that sense can hardly be applied here. 
Not much importance can be assigned to the descriptive 
epithets as su$ipra, kapardin, dargata and such others 
which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic conception 
of the deities to whom they are applied. The 
- Rgvedic verse, Catvāri $rhgà etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely 
presents to us in a metaphorical manner» the Vedic 
— Yaska explains the imagery, thus, ‘‘ The four 
horns stand for the four Vedas, three legs for the three 
savanas, viz., the prütah-, müdhyandina- and the trtiya- : 
 savanas, the two heads for the istis, viz., the prayaniya 
and the udayaniya and the seven hands for sapta chindas or 
the mantras. Here sacrifice is likened to a ball bellowing, . 
three ways ; this tbreefold binding is explained 
c EON Aska as referring to its association with the mantras 
ए and the kalpasütras ; the bellowing of the 
tands for the praising of the gods in sacrifices with 
tr offering oblations to them with Yajus ones 


| and vin + the gods with Samun songs. The god 
ind crifice is s xc ‘entered into. human beings for 
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the purpose of making them offer sacrifices.’ Such 
passages as R. V., VI. 28, 6 or IV. 17, 4, which according 
to Venkateswara contain distinct references to the fashioning 
of images do not admit of the interpretations which have 
been put upon them, if they are read along with their 
contexts. What is the full meaning of the two verses in 
which the above occur? In the first, cows, probably the 
clouds alluded to in a metaphorical manner, are exhorted 
by the hymnist, Bharadvija, the son of Brhaspati, 
to nourish him and his people, to make lean and 
thus ugly-looking bodies beautiful, and to make his 
and his friends’ houses prosperous ; the cows are described 
as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which are 
so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies (Yiyam ०००० 
medayatha — kr$am cidasriram — citkrnutha — supratikam | 
Bhadram grham krnutha bhadraváco brhadvo vaya ucyate 
sabhdsu || ). In the second, on the other hand, Vàmadeva 
Rsi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
whom forth Dyaus became a most skilful workman '' 
(Suviraste janitā manyata dyaurimdrasya kartā svapastamo 
bhüt | Ya im jajana svaryam suvajramanapacyutam sadaso na 


t Yaska, Nirukta, XIII. 1, 7—Catwari érhgd itiveda và eta uktds 
trayo asya padd iti svarüni trini dve &irge pra yaniyodayamiye sapta- 
hastdsah sapta chandámsi tridhabaddhah tredhé  baddho mantra: 
brahmanakalpairergabho roraviti roravanamasya savanakramena rgbhir- 
yajurbhissdmabhiryadenamrgbhiéséamsanti | yajurbhiryajanti sdmabhis- 
stuvanti mahodova ityega hi mahán devo yadyajno martyo dviveéetyoga 
hi manugydndviéati yajandya tasyottard bhüyasc nirvacandya | 
has already been made to late sculpture corresponding ' to 
this description (the figure is human, its mount the bull) in the 
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bhüma tt). So, there cannot be the least justification for our 
taking any portion of these Rk verses to referto the practice 
of image-making. Pratika in the first passage should not be 
made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an image 
became attached to it in later texts ; as vigraha meant 
primarily a body and secondarily it also came to denote an 
image, so was tbe case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar's method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgveda. 
The late bymn of the same (R. V., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garbhüdhàna) 
and there are clear enough indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the bymn. As regards the parti- 
cular passages in such Rg verses as VII, 56, 14 or VII. 59, 
10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the Maruts, 
numerous others may be collected fromthe same work which 
can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is that there 
18 practically no support for the assumption that words like 
grhamedhiyam or grhamedhdsa even distantly allude to the 
temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the Maruts. The 
characteristic terms, however, used in the grhyasiitras, as we 
shall presently see, are devagrha, devagdra, devakula, devaya- 
tana, etc., which in all probability denote the shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana, description is given of a struc- 
ture of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed 
by Simpson as denoting a temple; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that ** this was a building for the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.'' This, 
again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called pradcinavamsa or prügvamsa (also described as Sala) on `“ 
| account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
= ab 
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from west to east; on a different mode of laying tbese again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. Tn the udicina- 
vamsda type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranya- 
kesin (Srautasütra, 3, 2 and 7 1) the beams were laid from 
south to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices per- 
formed by kings, also, these types of buildings served as fire 
chapels. In the Bráhmana literature, again, ‘ many precise 
and elaborate details are given regarding the building of 
altars, generally fire-altars "of various shapes; and it is 
noteworthy that the rules for the construction of these sacri- 
ficial altars, given in the Sulva Sütras, make use of dynamic 
symmetry, of which no trace can be recognised at a later 
period.’ But nowhere in such literature is to be found any 
reference, however slight, to the mode of construction of 
temples or shrines, which must have found some place if the 
images and temples had played some part in the sacrificial 
religion of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allu- 
sion to the processions of the images of Indra in Rgveda, 
I. 10, Land III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be 
found to rest on no better data. 

It has been «found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the support of 


-elaborate textual data, their presentation of the case being 


by far the ablest one.  Brindavan Ch. Bhattacharya, in the 
long introduction to his work on Indian Images, Part I, was 
also an exponent of the view sponsored by the above - 
scholars ; but the premises laid down by bim in PP of 

his conclusion were more or less the sgme as have s 
itically estimated and need not be discussed here in detail. 
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early Vedic religion; but as has been pointed out above that 
the verse, if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if 


the commentary of Sáyana is properly understood, does not 


at all justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of 
images of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them.’ The 
mere use of the word pratima or pratika as referred to above 
without the proper context will not be sufficient to demon- 
strate-anything. Venkateswara, as bas been pointed above, 
expressly remarks with reference to R. V., V. 52, 15, *'that 
it shows tbat there was no idol worship.’ In this connection, 
the interesting remark of Bloomfield requires to be quoted at 
length, ““ The mind of the Vedic poet isthe rationalistic 
mind of the ruminating philosopher, rather tban the artistic 
mind which reproduces the finished product. It is engaged 
too much in reasoning about and constantly altering the 
wavering shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end 
of Vedic time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance 
for the modelling hand of the artist. Ona pinch we could 
imagine a statue of the most material of the Vedic god Indra: 
but it is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a 
matter of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic 
temples. In all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.’ 
The long extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to on 


pp. 59-60, ante, dealing with the anthropomorpbism of the 
Vedic gods, should be noted again in this connection. R. P." 


Chanda rightly remarks, in regard to it, ‘‘ This discussion 
clearly arly shows that up to the time of Yáska which synchro- 
i s with the last phase of the Vedic period the Vedicgods had 


been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
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temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship 
among the bigher section of the Vedic Indo-Aryans was not 
the characteristic of this only old peopleof the world. Many 


other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been’ 


aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 
China and Japan, that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many 01 the nomadic tribes of the 
Seinites did not practise it. ‘Among the Jews, it appeared 
only in exceptional cases (viz., those of the Golden Calf and 
Brazen Serpent). Caesar and ‘Tacitus assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. In Rome, 
according to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without 
representing their gods by images. Even among the 
Greeks we find scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of 
the Pelasgi.''' 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine ‘on a pinch’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 


(R. V., IV. 24, IO and VII. 1, 5) which had already been 


noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), '' Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as syinbols representing deities. Some- 
thing of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant even 
in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, * Who 
will buy this, etc. '' Again, in R. V., VIII. 1, 5, reference 


Li 





to some form of an idol is seen by him. The hymnist says, - 





*O thunderbolt bearing Indra ! We do not sell you oven ge 
large price ; o Vajra-bearer, not even for thousands or 








Satümagha || Hopkins remarks about these iw * | 
in his Religions of India (p. 150), thus, Tha 
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thousands of riches; o possessor of many treasures, not even . 
in exchange of untold wealth '' (Mahe cana tramadrivak yard 
$ulkaya deyam | Na sahasráya, nāyutāya vajrivo na Satdya — — 
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the gods were supposed to be powerful may be inferred 
from the late verses (I. V., IV. 24, L10)—* Who will 
buy my Indra, etc.,’ but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful." There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that in these two passages, very 
likely references to some sensible representations 
of Indra are made, for these are actually offered for 
hire by the bymuist. But, even here, if we read these 
verses along with the context, we feel grave doubt about 
accepting them as referring to actual images of Indra. As 
Coomaraswamy remarks, ** Just asthe Bodhi-tree and paduka 
at Bharhut are called * Buddha’ (bhagavato), so here a 
symbol may have been referred to as ‘ Indra’ H.I.LA., 
p. 12). But, here also the analogy is not complete. In the 
case of the various symbols aniconically representing the 
Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 


cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular . 


objects of worship (paja); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ' in 
the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs and the very nature of the monuments in 
which they appear leave no doubt as regards theimcharacter 
‘These Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere 
symbols or images, were certainly not so many objects of 
ar Reference has already been made to  Venkat- 
eswara's remark about accepting these *' permanent images 
of Indra ° used in an Indra festival. But the very context 
in the fofmer passage and the term ‘ vrtrámi ' used in it 
w give to my mind the clue regarding their charac- 
These were in all probability meant for abhicüra 
purposes, for inflicting harm and injury on the enemies of 
* by performing some sacrificial rituais in which 
principally utilised ; if this interpretation of 
inal character is accepted, there remains no ground 
swara's supposition that vrtram in the passage 
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7 


means apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural trtrani to be slain by Indra As Vrtra 
was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural of the word 
in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies of the 
hirer who were to be harmed or slain through the agency 
of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by Siyana 
in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanim he kretaro 
yusmakam madhya evamapi samayah kriyate | Yadaya- 
mimdro vrtrani teadiyan satrin jamglianat, etc., i.e., ihe 
hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, i.e., enemies, ete. References to abhicüra 
performances, though implicit here, are explicit in many 
other Vedic, specially Brabmana, passages and a substan- 
tial portion of the Atharva Veda is devoted to it. Thus, 
there can be no question of placing the above on the same 
footing with the images of the sectarian gods of the subse- 
quent period, though we shall see afterwards that parti- 
cular varieties of some of the latter were used also 
for abhicdra purposes (the rites associated with these 
acts unquestionably differed in the two periods). The 
above-mentioned sensible representations of Indra again 
remind us of various other objects which are mentioned in 
the Brabmanas as symbolising several Vedic divinities, all 


these symbols being necessarily intimately connected with 


ह 


the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, ‘‘ the wheel is in vario 


ritual performances employed as a symbol of the sun as 


representing both its shape and its motion. Itis thus used 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire- 






brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 


water after sunset instead of before, and in pilir 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to repre 
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But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with tbe Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. 
This ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, inde- 
pendently of the ordinary Agnyddheya and Punaradheya cere- 
monies (the installation and the re-installation of the sacrificial 
fires). The Taittiriya Samhita (V. 2, 6, 9) lays down that 
the objects named below are to be deposited in the founda- 
tion of the altar in this particular rite—a lotus leaf, a 
gold dise, a golden man (hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick or diirtda grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a 
horse and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which 
the head of the man is put and the head of a snake. R. P 
Chanda surmises that ** in such a company the golden man 
probably represents the human victim originally immolated 
and buried at the foundation of a sacred edifice. It may 
be mentioned here in passim that ‘in the foundation cere- 
monies of buildings in many parts of India, one rite consists | 
of drawing in outline with vermillion paint the figure of a 
man on a full-sized brick which is then placed in the 
lowermost depth of the foundation trench, it being under- 
stood that the particular brick with the outliné drawing must 
not be disturbed in any way during the construction; this 
figure is described in the ritual texts dealing with cdstuydgaas 
vastupurusa to whom flowers, sandalpaste, five jewels (parica-. 
atna) are offered. The partially sacred character of the 
golden man, also, has rightly been emphasised by Chanda by 
referring to a Satapatha Brahmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) 
which identifies it with Prajipati, Agni and even the sacri 


> worth quoting, (n The wheel which later 6n becomes the mark 
% of a Chakravartin, the discus of Visnu and the Buddhist Wheel 

of the Law, originally represented the sun. ‘The dist of gold 
me behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well be 


the or gin of the later prabhüámandala or déirascakra (nimbus), " 
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ficer himself in turn. With regard to the mode of represen- 
tation, the following extract from tbe same text (VII, 4, 1, 
15) deserves careful notice, ** As to this they say * Let bim 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him 
to be redundant; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) bis 
arms.” Let him nevertheless make (him with arms)," ' 
Coomaraswamy offers an apposite comparison of this crude 
Sgure which must have been a plaque in human form with 
the * little plaque supposed to represent Prthivi found in a 
burial mound, regarded os Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh ' 
(H.1.1.A., p. 443). This may also be compared with the tiny 
gold-leaf female figure which was found among many other 
precious and semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket 
at Piprawa, the relics, as the inscription informs us, being 
associated with Buddha. After a critical consideration of 
all these data, it can be confidently observed that, even when 
some reference to symbols or sensible representations are 
found in the Vedic and Brihmanic texts, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were the images proper of the respec- 
tive divinities. 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Bráhmanpic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 

y one-sided and our knowledge about the same of the 
vast mass of the people and the original settlers of India is 
necessarily scanty. Eliot's remark that ** We cannot assume 
that ideas or usages not mentioned in the Rgreda did not 
time when it was composed "* (Hinduism 
Vol. I., p. 53) is partially true. The in 
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tion supplied to us by data gleaned from it and tbe subse- 
quent ‘allied literature, is not merely negative, but also 
positive with regard to the customs of a certain section of the 
people; the practice of making images of their gods and 
worshipping them is not only pot mentioned in them, but 
a there is positive evidence, as we have seen above, ibat, in tbe 
type of religion sanctioned by tbem there could have been 
no place for it. But was itin vogue among tbe otber vast 
section of Indian population on whose customs and faith 
only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above texta? 
We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this question. 
But in the Rgveda, there are one or two passages which 
seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes of people 
are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the hymnists in 
two of the Rk verses, ore in R. V., VII. 21, 5 and the otber 
in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed to in order 
that tbe Rákeasas may not harm the bymnist and be may 
kill the ferocious animals; tbe god is also besought not to 
let the Siánadevas approach the sacrifice (Na ydtaca Imdra 
Jüjuvcurno na vamdand éacistha cedyabhih | Sa éardhadaryo 
tigunasya jamtorma Sifnaderd api gurPtem nah 8); in the 
second one, Indra is described as baving «lain the Sifnadeva, 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort (4nared 
yacchatadurasya vedo ghnaichifnaderd abhi varpasá bhét). 
These Sifnadevas, as they are mentioned along with the 
Rakgasas (yátara) in the first, and as they are looked down 
a upon and deprecated, have been taken by many European and 
Indian scholars to denote the original settlers of India, the 
word meaning, according to them, those that have the phallus 
for their deity (¢idnadevah yesdm te). It must be said, bow- 

ever, that Sáyana offered quite a different explanation of the 
term. He took it to mean those people that are addicted to 
"mensual pleasures. The exact words used by Sayapa in bis 
commentary diryamts kridamta ti. didnadevah 1 
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those who play with their organs of generation, i.e., those 
that have fallen from the vow of a Brahmaciri. He quotes 
Yaska in his support in this manner—'l'athà ca Yaskah | Sa 
utsahatam yo  visunasya jamtorvisamasya mā sisnadeva 
abrahmacaryah | Sisnam snathateh | Api gurrtam nah satyam 
va yajnam và | (Nirukta, IV., 19). While commenting on 
the second passage (X. 99, 3), be uses the same explanation 
(Si£nadevün abrahmacaryán) ; but, incidental reference may 
be made to his commentary on H. V., X. 27, 19, where the 
word signa occurs The last part of the above Rk is— 
sadyah śiśnā praminüno naviyan ; Sayana comments on it 
thus—Sadyastadünimeva signa si£nani | Si£nam snathateriti 
nirvacandat snathitrni tadayitrni raksasddiwrmdant pramindnah 
prakarsena himsan etc. Here in this word he finds an 
allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original settlers of 
India deprecatingly mentioned. It is Just possible that 
fina in this passage and Sisnadeva in the two other passages 
quoted above denoted the same people. If this view is 
accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a particular 
religious practice of a certain section of the Indian popula- 
tion of the remote times: It can very well be presumed that 
this consisted of making sensible representations of the 
human phallus which was conceived as symbolising princi- . 
pally the potent force at the root of creation and worshipping 
them. The numerous phalli which have been discovered in 
the Indus Valley and which have been interpreted as the 
cult-objects of a people who were culturally different from the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans go a great length in supporting the 
above conclusion. This peculiar custom of using tbe phalli 
for cult-purposes was not liked by the latter. Even when 
phallicism came to. be inseparably associated with the 
worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox Indo-Aryan Aryans who 
upheld the original Vedic tradition were at first ta m va 
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of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is deprecated." He 

is quite correct in this cautious acceptance of an hypothesis 

put forward by various other scholars ; but the other part of 

his remark, viz., ‘ One verse, however, which seems to have 

crept in by mistake is apparently due to phallic influence 

(.V., VII. 1, 34), though such a cult was not openly 

acknowledged till Siva worship began, and is no part of 

Brühmanism ' is open to criticism (Religions of India, 

p. 251). In the Rg. verse to which he refers, there is not 

the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; it 

merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sagvati, the 

wife of Asanga, in seeing her husband restored to full sexual 

powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. She 

merely describes her husband's organ in the verse, incident- 

ally referring to her own feelings: ‘Anvasya  sthüram dadrée 

purastádanastha ururavaramvamünah |  Sa£vati náürygabhicak- 
syaha subhadramarya bhojanam vibharsi || ' 

Another epithet which is also deprecatingly used in the 

Rgveda to denote certain classes of beings by the hymnists, 

is Mitradeva. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 

VII. 104, 24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14 ; in the first of these 

verses Indra is entreated to kill these Müradevas while in the 

last two, Agni, the killer of the Riksasas (Raksahá) is asked 

to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 

these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 

mate the importance of this term. RV. VII, 104, 24 

runs—/mdra jahi pumümsam — yatudhanamuta — striyam 

—. māyayā śāūśadānām |. Vigrivaso müradeva rdamtu mā te 

drs$amtsüryamuccaramtam | It has been commented on 

by Sāyaņa in this manner: He Imdra pumamsam pumrü- 

padhürinam yatudhanam raksasam jahi 1 māraya | Utüpi ca 

^müyayàá vamcanayá sasadandim himsamtim striyam raksasim 

a ja Api ca müradevà mdaranakrida rükgasá vigrivaso 
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rüksasán and at the other place as simply māravyāpārān 
rüksasün. So, this term has been consistently explained 
by Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive; but presumably: 
on the basis of his commentary on the second of the verses 
referred to above, Wilson translated it as * those who believe 
in vain gods." A.C. Das, however, observed on this, '*it 
seems to me that the word * vain’ is not the correct render- 
ing of mira, whichemay mean ‘senseless’ like stocks and 
stones, The wort, therefore, may refer to persons who 
believed in and worshipped ‘ images’ which were lifeless and 
senseless objeéts.'" Das is cautious in this statement ; but 
shortly after, he is definitely of opinion ‘ that there were 
images of gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship was 
condemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes." We 
cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the data before 
us that the word in question definitely meant ‘ image- 
worshippers, and we cannot endorse the view upheld by 
Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were ico ically 
represented.’ But, if the first part of Das’s view is 
Y 

^ A.C. Das, Rigvedic Culture, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri 
notes the importance of the term in his nrticle on ' Iconism in India ° 
in I.H.Q., Vol. XII, 1936, pp. 335-41. He suggests that Müradeva, 
like the term Arya nay denote ethnic entity ; that the Mauryas in - 
the Mahübhasya passage (already noted by me) does not refer 

yal Mauryas, but to a tribe o! long standing (cf. the Pali Moriya) 

that mūrti is derived from Mira, worshipped by the earliest pre-V 
people, the Müradevas, with whorn may be affiliated the Yaksas and 


| the Mauryas. x = 
kN २ A. C. Das, op. cit., p.146. He cites R.V., VIII. 69, 15-16, 
as referring to the mounting of an image of Indra on ७ golden ot a 
to him, the ets arbhako na kumdrakah qe g x * * 
sr gear ibo art, Md ROLLS 2 —— | 
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accepted then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. % 
The character of the early Vedic religion, in which 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed and it will behove us to consider whether 
it could find a place in. its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brühmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guidances for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajus and the Sama Vedas form a sort of €onnecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter. period the 
ceremonious yajiia came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
` to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any ` 
important part in it. It has already “been pointed out 
that these "elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that they at best refer to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) to be utilised in 
times of particular sacrifices. The speculative section 
among the Indo-Aryans, however, were not long to 
remain satisfied with the mere performance of these 
sacrifices and they tried to assign special mystical signi- 
ficance to them. This was mostly the work of the 
Vanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that had gone into the 
after completing their lives as householders, and the 
J तळी ts of their speculations were incorporated into the 
Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of literature 
being significant. As this body of literature, or rather 
d earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should ° 
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chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the perforinance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequence of the age 
of these speculative efforts and ascetic practices was that 
of the early authoritative Upanigads where the pursuit of 
higher knowledge—ihe true knowledge about the Brabman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen hus correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine '; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadie literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as *satyasya satyam °, “tadvanam’ 
or ‘ tajjalin '—these words variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittirivaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—‘ iti upanisad’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘secret allegorical meaning of some ritual concep- 
tion or practice "—e.g., Chandoqya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10—‘ for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with — 
the Upanigad, i.e., the secret import of — G om, 
that is more effective’). In such esoteric literature wher 

the true nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply 
cogitated, it will be futile to seek for references to concrete 

MM representations of deities; the Vedic gods no doubt make २ ` 
— * their occasional Sppearances there, but they do so as mere | 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as 
. sasymbol for Brabman-Atman (as Indra in the Kaugitak | 
| ue anisad). The anthropomorphism which was ° nt s 
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of other eoncrete objects, much less to sensibly represent 
him (Na sandrée tisthati ripamasya, ma cakgusá paáyati 


kaácanainam ; na tasya pratima asti yasya nama mahad- 


४०४०). At best, various symbols, all abstract principles such 
as prandh (vital breaths), prajid (intellect), ànanda (bliss) 
or ananta (eterpity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in 
their attempts to realise the true nature of the Brabman ; 
even such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as 
uktha and the udgitha, and the sacrificial borse were thus 
used in the Upanisadsof the respeetive schools of the Rgceda, 
Sdmaveda and the Yajurveda.' The fundamentally specu- 
lative character of this literature, confined mostly to the 
domain of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to 
the origin and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-pbilosophical beliefs 
which are,expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the 
people, obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are 
often prone to generalise and assume that what can be said 
about these few is applicable toall the Indians of a particu- 
lar period. Griinwedel makes tbis observation about tbe 
rd neral artistic activities of the Indians of the period to 

the Vedas and Upanisads belong : ‘ Though a religio- 

mystical element may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfec- 

ted or decadent artistic efforts, tbe philosophical-scientific 

tendency, especially with the practical side which it bad in 

ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art." We 
" 

* Such was the august positión to which this literature was 
nnd such was the respect whichswas paid to it that.even 
evolution of tbe various eult-deities, treatises were composed 
on of it. whose main interest and p was to glorify 


the various cult-deities. 
Buddhist Art, p. 12. ~ 
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have practically no means of ascertaining from this class of 
literature the religious practices of the other larger section, 
though we shall see later on that the religious texts of the 

later heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a 
flood of light on this subject. But, in the latest section of 

the Vedic literature, the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier 
authoritative Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhya- 

** © siitras we have clear and ye ER idence about the 
recognition of the images of the gods phd their shrines by 

the orthodox Vedic Brihmanas (Snata@kas and Grhasthas). 

The Sadvimsa Brahmana is a comparatively late addition to J. 
the Tdndya or .Pancdvimsa Mahadbrahmana, one of the 
oldest Brabmanas. In that part of the former which is 
known as ' Adbhuta Brahmana,’ really a Vedanga text deal- 

ing with miracles and omens, we find reference to the per- 
formance of various rites for removing the evil effects of 
certain omens such as the trembling of the temples, the 
laughing, weeping, dancing, splitting, perspiring, the ; 
opening and closing of the eyes of the divine images. "T his. | 
passage certainly presupposes the partial recognition of the 
practice of image worship. In the Sūtra literature, the 
Grhyasütras (not the Srautasütras which are conversant about 

the rituals connected with sacrifice) which deal with the 
rites to be performed by the householders, we find thi 
recognition more thorough. The  Pàraskara Gfhyasütra 
(III. 14.8) tells us that the student (snátaka) when going i 
+ his chariot towards the images of gods (daivatüni), sh 

descend from the chariot before he has reached them; if | 
towards Brab Ro h as, just before reaching them; if | = 
cows, when amid them; if towards fathers, when 


^ Ir. 
^ ^ U*.Sadeimáa Brahmaya, X. 5! Devayatanam 
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reached them.’ The daivatas, Brabmanas, — and fathers | 
are mentioned in such a manner that the first one appears to - 
be the most honoured among them. References also are to 
be found in this kind of literature to the shrines of the gods 
and the terms used to denote them are * devagrha ', * devaya- 
tana ', * devakula’ (its Prakrit form is ° deul’). But even here 
it is doubtfdl whether these images and shrines. were. in any 
way associated. P the well known members of the Vedic. 
hierarchy like In ra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and 
others. The connection in which these gods are mentioned 
in the above texts does not mean that their images are refer- 
red to and many are the new names such as Isana, Ksetra- 
pati, Midhusi, Jayanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bhadrakali and 
others, most of which it is presumable had their icons 
and shrines. The whole of the Apastamba Grhyasitra, | 
VII. 20 deals with the carrying about of the images of the "~ 
bucolic deities like Táana, Midhusi and Jayanta by the house- 
holder and placing them in buts built for them and offering 
to them boiled rice from the sthalipaka. More about this 
change of outlook in religion among the Vedic initiates will 
be discussed in the next chapter.’ 








* Apustamba Gyhyasütra, VII. 19, 13; Híranyake£in Gr. S,, IT. 


CRUS mE Gr. S., LI, 14, 14, 17, etc., Püraskara Gr. S., 






, 29 furnishes us with a liet of the demons and goblins such as ७ 
M ig a, Marka, Upavira. Saundikeya, Ulikbala, Malimluca, Animisa, n 
 Hantrmukba, Sarsapirupg, Kumara and many otbers who are pro- 

piti ated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF IMAGE-WORSHIP IN INDIA 


॥ Remarkable changes introduced in tbe religious Es of the Vedic Aryans—due to 
E culture contact—gradual emergence of the element of kti™ita constituent factors— 
the appearance of sotme of these in late Vedic literature—clear references in post-Vedic 
works—sectorianism, the natural corollary of the dovelopment of Bhakti— growth and 
development of the Bhakti cults centering round Vasudeva Krapa, Siva, the Yakgas 
Like Mapibhadrs and others, and tbe Devi—references to some of these in indigenous 
and foreign accounts of the pre-Christian period—necessity for sume sensible objects of 
representation for the calt-deities aod their scces*ories—the purpose served by them — 
their character—these objects not always iconic—iconism and sniconism existing in 
India side by side. 
Evidence with regard to the prevalence of images in post-Vedic India: Literary 
(indigenous aod foreiga) and archaeological lepigrəphic, monumental and numis- 


matic). , + 

It has already been alluded to in the preceding chapter 

that the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly point 

out to remarkable changes that were being introduced in the 

religious outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 

l did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 

so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be | 

least doubt that all these were having more r : 

due to various factors that were in operation from 

beginning of the period when they first set their feet x 
Indian soil. The most important antong these was Y n JU 

edly the close contact which they had to come h 

previous settlers of India. However much they co 

the children of the Indian soil whom they were ng f 

. the more covetable lands into the hills and jungl 

| deprecatory epithets as disas, anüsas (noseless or 
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victors. It is a pity that we have not before ua any literary | 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, pre- . 
sented from their point of view; but the remains that have 


been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the M 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard- 

^ h क i » eae E = - 
ing the high and developed state of material eivilisation with : 


which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling of 
cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was F 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable or traceable only in 
; faint outlines in the earliest literary works of the Indo- 
Aryans. Rgveda, or for the matter of that the other Vedas 
and the early Brübmanas, had practically nothing to say on 
such topics as the law of Karma, the transmigration of souls af 
and their necessary concomitant—the somewhat pessimistic * 
view of life ; but these were gradually being more and more * 
di sgusced in the different Upanisads. The wholesale pessi- hd 
mism of the Buddbists might not have been the characteris- * 
tic of the latter but ‘there cannot be any doubt that the * 
genius of the Upanisads is different from that of the Rgveda, — 
however, many ties ties may connect the two periods." Again, the 
pantheism of the former can very well be compared with 
the belief in the multifarious nature gods of the Aryans as 
portrayed in the latter. All these new elements can be 
presumed to have grown in the Indian soil, in the inception 
which the earlier settlers in India did not play a mean 


Y entenc ces: ‘The Upanigsds, as in some degree all 
vught adia, represent the outcome of the 


ions of a people whi ose blood was mixed. We may, 
desire, call tbe Upanisads the -product of Aryo- 
| Dray Ehe. thought ; but if we do so, we must remember that 

























* Keith, op. cit.. p. 481,, 
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the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light 
of chemical fusion, in which both elements are trans- 
formed os 

The one important element, however,» which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by Others 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who 1s the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., puja). . If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the 
religious lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse 
the view just quoted. Among the several constituent 
factors which make up this element ip its secondary aspect 
the most important ones are * belief in one personal god as 
spiritual being, the. faith. that his power is sufficient to 
secure that at the last the good will conquer, and lastly a 
conception of the nexus tbat binds togetber God a 
worshippers as mainly moral.' * In the later stratum pio 
Rgveda, we find the struggling appearance of one supreme 
entity into which all the separately conceived Vedic 
divinities are merged.* Some faint traces of the belief in 
one moral god who looks after the consciences and works of 
men are certainly present in some of the Rgvedic char: 
terisations of Varuna to wbom prayers for forgiveness are 
offered by the bymnists.' Keith has observed, ‘ The 
thought of India started from a religion which had 
Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and the simple 


worship of that deity with its consciousness of 
E DT 
* Keith, op. cit., p. 497. 
N ‘Indian 
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in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
of Bhakti.'' But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth and the prominence given 
to the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others 
intimately associated with sacrific& adversely affected it. 
Even then in one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), 
the goddess Vic is made to say, 'Igive wealth unto bim 
who gives sacrifice;...I am that through which one eats, 
breathes, sees and hears ;...him that I love I make strong, 
to be a priest, a seer, u sage." Eliot remarks about this 
passage, “This reads like an ancient preliminary study for 
the Bhagavadgita. Like Krsna, the deity claims to be in 
all and like him to reward her votaries.'? In the Upanisads, 
on the other hand, the mental attitude of the thinkers to the 
one supreme entity, 9€x., Brahman-Atman gets a character 
which is, in no very uncertain manner, reminiscent 
of Bhakti. 'The growth and development of monotheism, 
a direct result of the pantheistic conception of the earlier 
Upanisads, was the certain background on which Bhakti 
was to develop among the intellectual section of the com- 
posite population of India. The impersonal-personal 
Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the róle of the one 
god of devotion and the strictly monistic character of some 
of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically inimical to 


the ideas of loving faith, still there are many passages in 


some of them, which are significant. We are told in one 
of them, ‘That Atman cannot be gained by the Veda, 
ne diagaterstending nor by much learning; he whom 
Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained; the 


e" : 
i> * 


Fi 4 J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 834. ¥ 

— iot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. IT, p. 181, He says 

furt hêr, t: Bir: "that the ' Come unto me " (mámekam dsaranam 
— ps | nof distinctly expressed, but it is surely struggling for 
E NE. Un | 
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remarks about this passage, 
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Atman chooses him as his own.’ Here, even though the 
idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, yet the 
positive assertion that Atman selects his own and he cannot 
be gained by proficiency in the Vedic lore and other things 
does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god, ' This again seems to be clear in the Kathaka passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the 
glory of the Atman if be is graced by the creator (if the 
word dhàtuh prasadat in this verse is taken to mean * by the 
grace of the creator ' and not as Sankara explains it). The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad (III. 20) which contains much that is 
theistic in nature contains the same passage with an altera- 
tion which, though slight, is material. It is in this Upanisad 
among the major ones, that we find for the first time ‘the 
mention of the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse 
of the work. * From this time onward references to it 
become clearer and clearer and Panini in the several sütras 
of his Astadhyayi lays down rules for various word- 
formations in which the etymological sense of the word 
bhakti, viz., 'resorting to and then loving the thing resorted 
to with faith and devotion" is the central idea, F 






* Indra says to Pratardana who had asked hi 










Though the relation of the devotee ee to 
deity bere is purely intellectual and not emotional, still the idea 
that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be 
































=- rewarded is clearly present’; Eliot cit., p. 181, But he that aL. 

Indra here symbolises the highest principle discussed ir es ES 

 Upanisads. — — (c VE 

२ The last caraza of this v ina. —— 
matmanah is changed into dhatult o dhat 
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The Upanisadic Brahman-Atman when conceived in . 


personal aspect, especially in the theistic Upanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but Téa, líána, Tévara and latterly 
Parameévara. But even then, Svetasvatara found it 
necessary to refer to some personal divine entity like Rudra 
(also mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, 
Mahan deva, Mahegvara, Mayi and once even Siva—‘ jzütrà 
$ivam sarvabhütesu güdham ") who was the recipient of the 
homage of his devotees. In this work which has not cut 
itself asunder from the general body of the scheme of the 
early Upanisads (‘beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, balf obliterated, those of pantheism and under 
the latter, again, those of idealism.’ Deussen), we are told 
that the knowledge alone of this one god will break up the 
fetters of death and nothing will be gained by him by the 
learning of the Rg verses who does not know him (Yastanna 
veda kimrcà karisyati). But evidently such mental attitude 
of the thinkers, though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of 
progress towards the development of cult-religions and 


sectarianism, was not at all truly sectarian in character 
Its natural corollary, however, was the growth of the latter 


in which the element of Bhakti was the main guiding 
principle. The gods, centering round wbom these cults 
developed, were not recruited from the orthodox Vedic 
Pantheon, but from quite a different source. Indra, 
Prajipati, Mitra, Varuna, Yama Agni and others could 
never actually serve the purpose as cult deities, though some 
attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way of 
thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
recognised sectarian gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the 
developed sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods 
| nd several of the more important Vedic deities 

I हँ Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Yama and one 
in ger rtant ones like Nirpiti relegated to 
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the comparatively insignificant position of the guardians of 
quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest purpose they could 
serve was of a mere accessory character. Some of the Vedic 
gods, again, like Visnu, Rudra and Surya came to be 
merged in the composite sectarian deities at a subsequent 
period, and this merger was so complete and so important 
for the sects themselves, that some of the latter came to be 
designated, optionally at first, but more constantly at a later 
period, by tbe names of the Vedic counterparts of their 
cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Visnu in the Bhagavata 
or Páncaràtra cult which came to be described as Vaisnava 
ata later date). VBut the originals of the sectarian gods 
were the actual human heroes like Vasudeva Krsna, the son 
of Devaki (cf. Krsna Devakiputra of the Chadndogya Upa- 
nisad, III, 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and Mabivira, or 
mythological beings like Siva (Rudra-Siva), the Yaksas like 
Manibbadra,  Pürnabbadra and others, and the goddess 
Uma-Durga-Pirvati-Vindbyavasini.’ Panini in his sūtra 
Vasudevarjunabhyam vuñ (IV. 3. 98) most probably refers 
to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers of the 
apotheosised human heroes like Vasudeva and Arjuna of whom 
the former was tbe more honoured and more important. 
Patanijali's commentary on this sūtra fully endorses the 
view ; but what is also very interesting that Patafijali refers 
to a sect called the ‘ Sivabhagavatas' or devotees of Siva, 
the Holy One, who carried in their hands an iron lance as an 
emblem of Siva whom they worshipped’. The early 
Buddhist works on many oecasions refer to the various - 
kinds of worship that prevailed in India especially in Central — 


v^ 


* In my book on the icons of these syneretie. vas X. 

what elaborate use was made of the descriptions of their V 
M parts thus, fully substantiating the hypothesis EE ` ° ready | 
* Mahábhüsya, under Panini, V. 2. 76. | Ea ais re 
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and Eastern India ata time when Buddha preached his 
doctrine, R. G. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions 
that prevailed at the period: ‘ The deity of the lay followers 
of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Niganthas is 
the Niganthas, of those of the Jatilas 1s the Jatilas, of those 
of the Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the 
Avaruddhakas is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those 
who are devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, 
Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Mabarajas, Chanda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa is 
the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the crow, Vasu- 
deva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibbadda, etc., respec- 
tively.’* It will be wrong to suppose that this curious 
jumble of worshippers of particular objects indicates all of 
them as separate sectaries; what is worth noting, how- 
ever, 1s that here is an authentic presentation of a medley in 
which the sects of Vasudeva, Ajivakas and the Nirgranthas 
are mixed up with the believers not only in the Vedic gods 
like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, or with those 
putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities and asce- 
ticism (cf. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas) but also with 

e superstitious animists. The last group, however, much 
they «night be deprecated by the polished intellectuals of the 
day, played no mean a part to mould the beliefs and 
practices of their more advanced contemporaries. Megas- 
thenes, as quoted by Arrian mentions that Herakles was the 
special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe 
in whose land were the great cities of Methora and Kleiso- 
‘bora (Mathura and Krspapura) and through which flowed 
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the river Jobares (Jamuni); this is a confirmation from a 
foreign source regarding the existence of at least one sectary 
among the several named above in the fourth century B. C. 
in the Yamuna region.! We shall see later on that archaeo- 
logical data from the 2nd century B. C. onwards substantially 
corroborate the above facts. 

A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sen- 
sible objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectarians who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in the Vedic ritualism. ( Fire was specially 
sacred to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 

crificers’ oblations to the respective gods; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his the image or icon or an bol | 
deity was the handy 
transfer bis one-soule : iy aktı) to. 

god, That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhicára 
etc. (cf. the  übhicürika miirtis as described in | 
Vaikhanasdgama). The rendering of one's homage was 
done by various acts of pijd in which images were abs 
ly necessary ; these were abhigamana or going to the 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind = 
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on him, upddana or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (naivedya), etc., 
११४० or the very act of worshipping the Sri Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult divinities and lastly yoga 
or meditation The last constituent of the act of pili 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhyüna-yoga.* Many images are 
known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (cf. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinimirti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahabharata which refers to Narada's visit to the Badarika- 
$rama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping ; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 


object of worship) Narada asks him about the latter's 


object of devotion. Then tbe Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be.” Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 


Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the 
twelve-syllabled Bhügavata mantra Om namo bhügavate  Vàsu- 
deváya, (2, the five-syllabled Saiva one—Namah Sivdya and (3) the 
seven-syllabled Sakti mantra—Parameévari svāhä — 

* -Sukranitisdra, Ch. IV., section 4: | 

Dhydnayogasya samsiddhaih pratimálaksanam smrtam | 

Pr Pratimaka nartíyo yathá dhyanarato bhavet il 

| Mahdbharats, Bangsvási Edition, Santi Parva, Nürüyupiya Parva- 
5— iya, | , verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of 
d Yoga. The entity wh Le object of Nara's und 
tion is described thus: at sikemamavigneyama- 
dhruvam | Indriyairindriyárthaiéáca  sarvabhatatéca 
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the dhyāna-yoga and their images depicted in the very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on bis god, The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with the ones that were discovered 
in the Indus-valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings.' The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Rāmatāpanīya and 
Jabala Upanisads and Mahanirvüna Tantra, even though some 
of them deprecate the practice of the persons who offer their 
bhakti to their gods through these media.” But these works 
are mainly written from the position of those who firmly 
believed in worshipping the highest principle without the 
aid of any media (nirākāropāsanā) and the attitude of some 
of them was strictly non-dualist (Sivamatmani pasyantt). 


varjitam || Sa hyantardtmd bhütüánam ksetrajnascet: kathyate | Tri. 
gunavyatirikto vai purusaéceti kalpitah || — Tasmüdavyaktamutpannam 
trigunam dvijasattama| Avyakta vyaktabhavastha ya sā prakrtira- 
vyaya | Tim  yonimüvayorviddhi yo'sau sadasaddtmakah | — Aba- 
bhyam  püjyate so'hi daive — pitrye ca — kalpate W This original 
Prakfti, we are told further on, was none other than Hari, 
t This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, viz, Mediaeval 
Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, Ch. I, pp. 6-10. He suggests 
that the ‘sudden rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north- 
western India (Gandhàra and Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult 
of the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region 
2 Cinmayasyddvitiyasya niskalasyásaririnah | Upásakánám karyar- 
buc. tham Brahmano rüpakalpanà (Fámatápaniya Upanisad); Sivamátmaní 
‘ie paáyanti pratimdsuna yoginah | Ajidndm bhavandrthdya pratima pari- — 
kalpita!! (Jabala Upanigad) ; Evam gunàánnusürena rüpáni vividhani 
4  Kalpitàni hitarthaya bhakt@namalpamedhasim (Ma oe | 
The last-named work, thus, derides the. | 
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It will be profitable to compare this view point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Paficaratras. (We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tanu, 
rüpa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. This manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms òf the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms, viz., Para, the highest, the Vyihas, 
concerned with the emanatory forms, Vibhava, relating to 
the incarnatory forms, Antaryamin, the lord as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Arca, tbe duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the god-head, 
the object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The 
process presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort 
on the part of the worshipper which culminates in the attain- 
ment of that frame of mind in which an object fashioned by 
human hands reaches such an august level. A concept 
similar to the above is essentially one of the characteristic 
features of most of the religious cults of India in which the 
Bhakti element was the main guiding principle) The 
Alvars or the Nayanars in the south and the Visnuite or 
.Sivaite saints of the north and the Acüryas of many of the 
sectarian religious systems of the early and mediseval periods 
throughout India were no doubt highly cultured people. But 
their approach to the deity was different and in it the divine | 
image played a very important part. So, T. A. G. Rao's 
observation, ''the Hindu sastras prescribe image worship 
to weak unevolved persons in particular” should have to be 
modified before acceptance. It is true that the root idea of 
image-worship can be traced to animism—but so also can 
the. — immanence of the godhead be traced, yet in its 
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rationalised and developed form there is very little place for 
crudity or savagery. It has been remarked that, ‘‘In deal- 
ing with savage ideas of the inanimate, it must be kept in 
mind that non-living things are worshipped or feared not in 
any symbolical sense, which is altogether foreign to the lower 
intelligence, but as supposed home of a spirit, or as in some 
sense a vehicle of power." This symbolism is further 
expressed and emphasised by the very characteristic of 
endowing the mediseval Indian images with many bands, 
which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by some scholars. 
Different explanations have been suggested by different 
scholare with regard to this feature. Macdonell, for example, 
suggested that it was the direct outcome of the iconographers 
necessity to distinguish the image of one deity from the 
other, when the earlier mode of doing so by the placing of 
mounts below them was found inadequate due fo the gradual 
increase of the pantheon. He wanted to substantiate his 
view by referring to one universal feature of the multi- 
handed images;—their natural hands are invariably to be 
found in such action-poses as -abhaya, varada, etc., whereas 
the added bands carried different implements which were, 
according to him, nothing but differentiating marks. But 
this statementis not universally applicable. The alternative 
suggestion that the hands and the ayudhas or implements in 
them portray the attempts to symbolise, however ineffec- 


vely, the multifarious activities of the god, is acceptable. 
gods and 


goddesses are representations of the various conceptions. 





T. A. G. Rao says, ' the images of the Hindu 


* Edward Clodd, Animism, p. 78, . 
* J.R.A.S., 1916, pp. 127-8 ei 
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of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of M 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the dyudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.” ! - 
A well executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- 
tions laid down in the Silpasistras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations, anthropomorphic and rarely theriomorphic, 
they could also be figured in aniconic manner The latter 
mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice, dmn 
India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from a 
very early period, and these are also present even in modern 
times. Buddha could be represented by means of such 
symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, bis 
foot prints, the stipa, etc., which are directly associated with 
him; in the Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda sculptures of 
the2ndand 3rd centuries A.D, we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represen- 
ted in the latter manner. Similarly, Brahmanical sectarian. 
deities could as well be worshipped in the Salagramas, the: 
Bàna-lingas and the Yantras, as in images; but here, how- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


fANL . 
. 1! T, A.G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 27 
The weapons or attributes in the case of some nt least of the Brahmas 
nical images, hnve also their bases in the anthropomorphic ie. 


of their Vedic counterprats t | 
‘ps Abhirapyacca vimbanam devah sánnidhyamrechati (Haya 


at en eka IN. 78 Yathoktavoyavaih pürnáh punyadd | 
wa! Anyathdyurdhanahard nityam duhkhavivarddhini — - 
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the creation of mythological stories.’ The Salagramas 
Bana-lingas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta sects respectively. Then, 
there are various sacred stones scattered over different parts 
of India which are taken to stand for one or other of the 
sectarian divinities. It has been shown that rude stone 
monuments consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and 
cromlechs distributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia 
and India are essentially sepulchral in character.* The 
Indian phalli, especially their early specimens, portray this 
feature to a very great extent. Many instances are known, 
in India of ancient and modern times, of stones regarded as 
aniconic representations of the sectarian divinities. The 
wellknown Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sati 
falling in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pithasthaànas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many. 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this and that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Pheang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhüra ‘which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara's spouse Bhimadevi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple to Maheévara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
1 Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 
d ‘The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned was 
n _ apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain su pposed to 
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bave a resemblance to that goddess,” 


Watters’ observation 
about the resemblance js immaterial: 


but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we- find In it an authentic reference to a 


svayambhimarli of the goddess in the Tth century A.D. 
Now, these images are 


numerous textual 


principally aniconic stones, and 
references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhülinga) have been quoted by Gopinath Rao in 
his work (section on Lingas) It seems that sometimes, 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration tban the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Hao proves that claims were set forth on behalf of man-made 
Siva-lingas to be regarded as Svayambhi ones. Then there 
are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specialiy associated with one or other of 
the sectarian divinities. -Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bael and tulasi trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular shrines; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus Religiosa) with Sakyamuni 


t Watters, ‘On Yuan Chwang,' Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Bbi- 
miadevi shrine is evidently identical with the Bhimisthina beyond 
Paficanada mentioned inthe Mahābhārata, Vanaperve, Ch. 82, verses 
84-85, and probably also with Bhisana of the Mahámayuri text. Accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata, there was a Yoni tirtha, a dip into whose 
künda was regarded as highly auspicious in character. These details 
are important for the religious history of India, the Yonipitha is now at 
Kimikbyi, near Gaubati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava of the 
Devi is Umünanda on a rock in the midst of tbe Brahmaputra near by" 
In the 7th century A, D. there was १ similar sbrine in the heart of 


Gandbüra with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For 
detailed discussions nbout these cf. my article in Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1938, pp- 751-3. 
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Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 

Siriga, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 

were not particular to the Buddhist creed alone; these Bodhi 

trees were the direct descendants of the Caitya Vrksas 
(rukkhacetiyani) of more primitive times. ‘he trees and 
branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals dis- 

covered in the Indus Valley bad most probably some cult 
significance of this nature. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 

regard to the prevalence of images in the post- Vedic period. 
Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 

among them 10 the first few pages of the second chapter of 

this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 

as well as several others will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the theme being discussed here. Panini’s 

Sūtra, “Jivikarthe Capanye (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 

later commentators is interesting; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 

in the Sth century B.C.’ But from this cryptic sūtra, we 

have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 

were made means of livelibood by a certain Glass of people. 

It can justifiably be presumed, however that these were 

not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
-be even of Vàsudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
| Dhrtarástra, Vidüdhaka and Virūpākşa, the guardian. 
v deities of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western l 
2 quarters respectively—this is A. ©. QCoomaraswamy's 
interpretation and it seems to be the correct one), use > 
rm pini under IV. 3. 95 (Yesam bhaktir yap) 

s for the word formations denoting 
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worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Mabdrajas 
(IV. 3 98— Vasudevar jundbhyam vir and IV. 3. 99— 
Mahdrajatthan). But Patafijali is much more informative 
on this matter in his comment on Panini’s above sūtra 
(V. 3. 99). His bhàsya reads —apanya iti ucyati tatredam 
na sidhyat: | Sivak Skandah Vigakhah iti kim karanam— 
Mauryairhiranyarthibhirccdh prakalpitah | * bhavet tasu na 
syat । Yastu ketàh sampratipüjürthásu bhavisyati | This 
passage is highly a ¢ t, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. (He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Visakha whose images were being made 


for worship at his time (sampratipüjarthà); again, his - 


assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of replenish- 
ing their royal coffer by the selling of images (it seems from 
this that they themselves were not worshippers of images) 
shows that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods men- 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character.) Such 
texts as the Arthasastra and the Manusamhita also supply to 
us some valuable data about the subject.  Kautilya, in his 


chapter on Dürganivesa (Buildings within the Fort) says 


‘In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaiéravana, A$vi, and the abode of the goddess Madira 





y 


shall be made. In the corners the guardian deities of the \ 


ground shall be appropriately set up.'' These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods and it is 


presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 


Mean ene! ysis of the names shows that only one among 


— Arthaédstra, tran dation by R. Shama Sastri, 2nd edition, 
p- 50. The translator notes that ‘the worship of the Aévins and 
Vaiéravana seems to have been prevalent at the time of this work." 

2 OF ! t reads :—Apardjitapratihatojayantavaijayantakogthakan 
ravandávi érimadirügrham ca puramadhye kárayet | Kogtha- 
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them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to bea 
synonym of Indra), viz., Agvi (the twin gods Agvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vai§ravana is the same 
as Kuvera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastamba Grhyasiitra : (VII. 
20. 3—Jayanta in this passage had no need to be translated 
as “the conqueror’ as had been done by Max Müller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahabhdsya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Gr. Sūtra noted above 
(Iéana's image is mentioned there and I§ana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva); the goddess Madirà may 
be the same as Midhüsi mentioned in the latter work and 
in the same context and translated by Max Müller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.'  Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 
"'goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chainber ' ' (Vasagrham 
bhümigrham vasannakasthacaityadevatavidhanam, ete 

Kautilya on Nisüntapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapramidhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 






i i 

! In the Ap. Gr. S., these three deities, vis., ISina, Midhüsi 
% and Jaysnta are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as 
d images of tbe three gods. Hiranyakeéin, Gr, 8., IJ. 8, 8. in connection 


with the Sülagnva sacrifice meant for Rudra for averting cattle di ] 
furnishes us with the interesting fact that the cow (tbe 0 Š 
spit-ox (i.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) ond thei r enit. are 

emistically described as Midhüsi and Jayant iw Teapective y; the 
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of the gods (devadhvajapratimabhirva) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outeide to the spies 
inside the enemy's fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods (i.e., the images of them—dai- 
vatapretakdryotsavasamdjesu), etc.,. which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great- importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
‘in. Manusmrti and these various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 139), that one should not 
"voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
.at the parvans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (IV, 153); again ‘ he who destroys a bridge, the 
flag of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramadhvajayastinüm 
pratimünüm ca bhedaka) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 panas as fine (IX, 285). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these idols, were greatly 
deprecated and they are placed in the same class with the 
Brahmanas who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (Cikitsakandevalakanmdamsa- 
-tikrayinastathà | Vipanena ca jivanti varjydh syurhavya- | 
kavyayoh ॥ , III, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained. by the suggestion that it was so because 
ese people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
e of their livelihood. The two texts, viz., Artha- 
 $üstra. and Manusmrti, thus furnish us with some 
important data regarding the prevalence of image- 
worship in India of the lst and 2nd centuries A, D 

if not of an earliar period. The Mahdabhdrata, in like 
nner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in. connection with various Tirtbas dila places). There 
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was an image of Visnu named Salagrima in the Pundarika 
tirtha (Sdlagrama iti khydto Visnuradbhutakarmakah, III, 
84, 124) ; in the Jyesthila tirtha were the images of Visveé- 
vara and his consort (Tatra Visvesvaram drstod devyā saha 
mahddyutim | Mitrüvarunayor lokanadpnoti purusarsabha ॥ 

IIT, 84, 134) ; these, however, might have been aniconic— 
the former, a Salagrima, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Reference to the image of Nandigvara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (Nandisvarasya mirtim tu drstvd 
mucyate kilvisaih); in the Matangáüárama near Dbharma- 
prastha was an image of Dharma, touching whom one. 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
asvamedha-sacrifice (Dharmam tatrübhisamspréya vajimedha- 
mavüpnuyát, III, 54, 102) ; an image of Brambhà is probab- 
ly being referred to in III, 84, 103 (Tato gaccheta rüjendra 
Brahmasthanamanuttamam | Tatrabhigamya — rüjendra 
Brahmünam purusarsabha | Rajastiyasvamedhabhyam phalam 
vindati mdnavah | ). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epie literature, but 


what is of special significance, in this sti , is that . 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting these 
tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, ASvamedha, 
Rajasiya, etc. A careful search among the early literature of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, also sectaries heterodox from the , 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light h 
form of worship prevalent in this period—in - vl hich | 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols Played ed a great 
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Yaksa.' The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing in Circa 
900 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the account of an Indian visiting Syria in the time of 
Antoninus of Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a strik- 
ing reference to an image of ArddhanariSvara (the andro- 
gynous composite image of Siva and Durga; Fergusson, 
H.I. E. A., p. 54). Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to 
Brühmanical shrines and sometimes also the images wor- 
shipped there by the sectaries, in his Si-yu-ki. 

It has been shown above how some of the post- Vedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
- objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, but they only refer to the aniconic 
symbols that might have served the purpose as well 
Archeological data now will help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic 
will show that t in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people, through the media both. 
iconic and aniconic in character, In some cases, the data 
supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Agoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 





— 1 A. C. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 42, fn. 5. But ‘Hercules 
int assage may also have meant Krsna ; we have seen above 
Heracles’ name is mentioned in connection with the Saurasenas 

WEE henes. Dionysios is the Greek counterpart 
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Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka, occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows :—‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ' (Vimdna- 
darsand ca hastidasand ca agikhamdhümni ca añāni ca divyani 


-ripadni dasayitpü janam). He suggests that the figures of 


elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Mabārājas or Lokapilas, mentioned above; 
agikhamdhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world and divyāni rapani 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigie (१.९. , the images of the gods). By 
exhibition of these objects in large gatherings of his subjects 
(these samájas were considered meritorious by Asoka), 
ASoka desired to remind them of the gods whose abodes they 
would be able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma.' 
These divine images and other representations bad merely 
edificatory value and were not objects of regular worship 
in shrines 

Certain pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 


‘the Ghosundi and the Besnagar ones refer to Bhagavata 


shrines. The former discovered on the wall of a bàoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagari, 4 miles to the S. W. of it, in the 


-Udaypur State, in Rajputana; Nagari has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
Numismatic evidence. Further . discoveries of two other 


copies of the same record (the last made as recently as 
1934-35 by the Government Epigraphist) have enabled 


D. R. Bhandarkar to present to us a complete reading of 
— the three line inscription which runs thus :— 
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(2) rvatátena — Asvamedha-yàájihà — bhagava (d) bhyam 
Samkarsana- Vasüdevabhyaüm : 

(3) anihatübhyàm sarvesvarabhyam pujasilaprakaro Nara- 
yanavatika, It has been translated by him as follows :— 
‘ (This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worship, 
called Nárayana-vütika (compound) for the divinities Sam- 
karsana-Vüsudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Parüsara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
A$vamedha sacrifice.' ' Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the Ist century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined: there. 
J; C. Ghosh suggested that these were two $aülagrama 
stones (püjd-$ild) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agni Purana. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of püjá-silà-prüküra; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were *' the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ' on the basis of his. discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagari) of the 
inscription Sri-Visnu-padabhyam in characters of the 7th 
century A.D. is also not very convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagari, he found in the western half of the 
Hathi-bada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west; be says there is no evidence of any 
| it ture on if, which fact also ied him to arrive at the 
above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 





wooden one, as he himself suggests, or even made of brick 





aces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 
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A shrine was thus most presumably on the spot and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
were other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians ; the king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic Asávamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century D.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of devadeva Vasudeva by ‘ Bhágavata Heliodora 
(Heliodoros), son of Diya (Dion) and an inbabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of - Vidi§a.’' It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was to this 
Greek convert to Bhigavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one ; the name Garuda also shows that by tbis time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Visnu (cf. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Visnu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there was a 
shrine (or were shrines) of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved 
by the other fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another 
octagonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa 
evidently hailing from Besnagar ; it records that ' this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
jy Gautamiputra... a Bbagavata, in the _year 
Z ter the installation of Mahārāja ata (Golam iputena 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples (uttama 
prásüda) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Brahmi inscriptions from Matbu inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, recently 
edited by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Lüders has suggested 
improved readings for them). T "he Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula's son Swami (Mahiakga- 
-trapa Sodāsa) records the establishment of the images of the 
holy paficaviras of the Vrsnis in the stone sbrine...; these 
images are called * five objects of adoration made of stone 
radi»nt, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part of the 
original, translated here, reads—‘ (i) Mahüksatrapasa Rajuvu- 
lasa putrasa svàmi...(ii) bhagavatàm vrisninüm pafcavirandm 
pratimüh $ailadevagri...(iv) arcadesam sgailam paca jvalata 
iva paramavapusà............ '. Here, we find the use of the 
words pratimé and arcd used to denote the stone images of 
the five Vrsni heroes, who have been tentatively identified by 
Lüders with the ' five great heroes’ (Baladevapümokkhà 
parca mahdvird) of the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, 
Akrüra, Anadhrsti, Sarana and Viduratha.' Liiders even 
suggests that the images of three male persons actually 
found at Mora, probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the Kushan period are three of the five statues whose instal- 
lation is recorded in the inscription.’ The second inscrip- 


१ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Reading the second 
line as Bhagavato Vrishneh pamcavirdyadm pratimah, R. P. Chanda 
understood the line as referring not only to the images of the five 
Pandavas but also to an image of the blessed or divine Vrsni, i.e., of 
| who belonged to the Vrishni branch of the 
inscribed stone slab was, according to bim, ' one 
of a bi big temple in which the images of Krishna 
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tion of a very fragmentary character, which has been edited 
by Liiders in this saries, belong to the time of Kanishka; 
it contains the only legible words in the third line Tosaye 
patima interpreted by him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the 
same as Tosa of the other record just referred to (line three 
of which reads—yas-Tosiyah Sailam é&rimadqrhamatulam- 
udadhasamadhüra) ; be tentatively suggests that this image of 
Tosa which is certainly about a century later than the 
first inscription, was erected by some one of her descendants 
at her shrine (ef. line 3 of the .1st inscription just quoted) 
as an act of posthumous honour, about a hundred years 
after her death.' - If Lüders' interpretation of the inscrib- 
ed statue is accepted, then we have here a further epigraphic 
as well as a monumental evidence regarding the erection of 
secular statues which were objects of honour ; reference has 
‘already been made by me to the Mat statue of the Kushan 
king Vima Kadphises in a previous chapter. Inscriptions 
Nos: V and VI, edited by Lüders, further strengthen the 
view that the custom of erecting portrait statues was much 
‘in vogue among the foreign chiefs at Mathura during the 
Kushan period ; the former incised on the pedestal of an 
image from Ganeshra refers to the image of the great 
general Ulana- (Mahadamdanagyakasya......Ulanasya patima) 
while the latter alludes to...rmasya pratima. The et a | 
ption in this list, found incised on the door-jamt 
Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda in the M.A.S.I., 
No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, also fragm iae: 
in character, records the gift of a torama, vedikü (rai 
and a third object (restored by Chanda as 


however, suggests devakulam or r saila 
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Mahasthina (a large temple or sanctuary, Lüders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahakgatrapa 
Sodasa. Liiders suggests the possibility of this inseribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription ; if we assume with 
him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door-jamb 
record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodása by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Muhaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Lüders' list of Brābmi inscriptions 
was a Brahmana), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Paficaviras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect farther epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries not only Brühmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians 

— Several monuments of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. From the so-called Vedic Smasana mound 
at Lauriya Nandangarh excavated by T. Bloch long ago, 
was onan ong other objects a very small gold-leaf with 
| female carved on it. Bloch described it as 
a mc ition of the Vedic Earth goddess (Prthivi) to 
whose care were assigned the remains of the dead by his 
relations. He ascribed a great antiquity to these remains; 
—* criticism as well as excavations conducted by the 
ological A preme at the locality have disproved 











he polish attaching to them show, 
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certain conclusions of the earlier archaeologist. I have 
already referred to the interpretation of the gold plaque by 
Coomaraswamy and if we accept his suggestion, then it 
seems to have been some sort of a cult object. Reference 
may also be made here to the unique gold plaque in the 
collection of R. K. Jalan of Patna; K. P. Jayaswal recog- 
nised in the two figures—one mule and other female— 
standing side by side, the two cult deities Hara and Parvati. 
He was of opinion that it ought to be dated in the Maurya 
period.’ Several of the animal figures carved on the capitals 
of the Asokan columns have been taken by some scholars to 
stand for gods in animal form ; a suggestion has been made 
that the figures of the elephant, bull, lion and horse appear- 
ing on the abacus of the Sarnath lion capital represent the 
cult gods in theriomorphic forms." It is not certain 
whether this suggestion is correct ; if it is so then they are 
not objects of worship in their present setting, their róle 
having been changed from that of the worshipped to the 
one ofthe worshippers. It has been shown what use was 


made by Asoka of the divine figures (divyani rüpüni) 
in inculcating the law of dhamma among his subjects; 


the devas in animal forms are particularly associated 
with the wheel which symbolises the wheel of Law 
(Dharmacakra). But certain other well-known figures, 
the free-standing statues, some of them belonging to the 
Maurya or the Sunga period as their technique and 
were undoubtedly 
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venerated by a large section of the Indian people. - 
The imscriptions on the back of the two Patna statues, 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult for correct 
decipherment ; attempts by Jayaswal to read the names 
of two Saisuniga kings Udayi and Nandivardhana, were 
not upheld by many scholars and few now accept his 
interpretation of the above two and of another inscribed one 
from Parkham. The inscription on the latter statue is also 
Íragmentary and very difficult for correct reading ; but the 
character of these three as well as some other uninscribed 
ones like the Besnagar and the Didarganj female figures 
and the head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully 
‘in the round, has been disclosed by the clear inscription on 
the pedestal of another similar statue of a slightly later date 
(1st century B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde 
at Pawaya, in Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot 
be any doubt that all the above figures, both male and 
female, belong to the same category and if we can find a 
clue to the identity of one among them, the others will also 
be identified with its help. The part of the inscription on 
the Pawayà sculpture, which is the required clue, reads: 
*"Gausthya | Mánibhadrabhaktüá garbhasukhitah Bhagavato 
Manibhadrasya pratima  pratisthüápayamti ' (the image of 
_Bhagavan Manibhadra is being established by the guild of 
the worshippers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddbist and 
Jaina texts clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name 
of a Yaksa ; Samyutta Nikdya (I, 10, 4), for example, refers 
to the Manimila Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the 
Yaksa Manibhadra ; and ‘the Sürya Prajnapti, an ancient 
Jaina —— ells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the 
ast of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital 
In the Mahámüygüri list of the Yaksas, giving 






-of Tirhut."! 
dats Chanda; M.A.S.I., No. 80, p. 7. He further informs 
— In thi Vedic literature, the term Yakea does not occur as the name 
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us the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibbadra, two 
brother Yaksas are described as the particular objects of 
worship in Brahmavati.  Manibhadra in the above in- 
scription is distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows 
that he was an object of worship; it has already been 
shown above that an early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddesa 
commentary refers to tlie worshippers of Purnabhadra and 
Manibhadra among other deities. The name Kunika, 
unanimously read by scholars on the pedestal of the 
Parkham sculpture, has also been found on the so-called 
statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, which is described 
in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, whose image was 
made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of Kunika,* 
The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 


of a class of superhuman beings and Kuvera Vaigravana (the king of 
the Yaksas according to the Buddhist and post-Vedic Brühmanic litera- 
ture) is the king of the Raksas." But Coomaraswamy says that the 
word occurs several times in the Rgveda, Atharvaveda, the Brihmanag 
and the Upanisads ; in these early allusions, a dual attitude is re- 
cognisable one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. The first 
reflected merely an Aryan dishke and distrust of aboriginal deities, 
while the second from the association of the idea of the tree of life, 
presents in certain Vedic passages, with the Yakeas who are primarily 
vegetation spirits, guardians of the vegetative source of life; Yaksas, 
Pt. II, p. 1-2, "i 
+ Journal Asiatique. 1915, Mahümayüri, ed with introducticn 
and notes by Sylvain Lévi, p. 38. Manibhadro Brahmavatyàürn Pürna 
bhadragca bhratarau. The location of Brahmavati is unknown. Lévi 
suggests that the city might have been in the region of Varnu snd. 
Gandhira e 
| > The pedestal inscription was read and inte preted dy 
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dated in the Maurya or in the early Sunga period. 
Coomaraswamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at 
Deoriya, also of the same age in his Origin of the Buddha 
Image. Boston Museum Art Bulletin, 1927, pl. 4, fig. 47. 
The fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of 
the male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksini) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ' and were 
originally attached to Caitya trees or stüpas' (ibid., p. 37). 
He wants to substantiate bis view with a reference to the 
‘disposition of the images of the Yaksas, Nagas and 
Devatas on the railing of the stiipa of Bharhut and on the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya.' But this 
conclusion can bardly be accepted; to think of these buge 
stone figures, in the round, as mere accessories, when we find 
Manibhadra being described as Bhagabat and when we see 
that these divinities, ardently worshipped by their bhaktas, 
are given the róles of accessories only in the Buddhist 
monuments, where they themselves are the worshippers of 
the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure wears a 
turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Coomaraswamy does 
not exclude the possibility of its being a royal statue. But 
so striking an affinity exists among these sculptures, that 
there can be very little doubt about their all being regarded 
as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a large section of the 
Indians. The yak-tail is not perbaps a distinctive mark of 
secondary rank in these early statues; it became so in much 
later reliefs connected with the cults recognised by the 
orthodox section, where it is placed in the hands of some 
of the accessory figures of the central cult image. Among 
the various auspicious signs mentioned in the Jaina Kalpa- 
sūtra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes regarded as 
an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra statue 
also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
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wbile the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a 
common attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities 
like Siva and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy 
has amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of bhakti and puja 
in Indian religion.’ He has also collected a number of 
texts containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more tban a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are few of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and a cult; as regards 
the Manibbadra figure he remarks that ‘this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’ * 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa,  Virüdbaka,  Gangita, Süciloma, 
Kupira (Kuvera), Ajakaálako, Sudasana and Cada; the devatas 
that can be recognised there with the help of the inscriptions 
are Sirimi, Culakoka (Ksudrakoka) and Mabakoka; we can 
also definitely identify with the artists’ aid the Naga king 
Elapatra (Erakapatra) in his two forms, first as a serpent 
and secondly as a human being with serpent boods attached 
to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has collected mytho- 
logical stories from the Pali Buddhist literature referring to 
the particular occasions when one or other of the above had 
come in contact with the Buddba and received his blessings.* 
In the other early Buddhist monuments like Sanchi and 
Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, though they can- 
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labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of Gandbara, 
in the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail to portray 
elaborately the same class of figures in the numerous 
reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stüpeas and 
viháras. The frequency with which they appear in these 
monuments, though here in a secondary position, does not 
failto impress one about the bold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 
life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13. in the Museum) 
of the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right band raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga (Priyyatti Bhagavá Nàgo).' The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the same Museum representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushana 
period, which reads Priyati Sidha (h) (May the Siddba be 
pleased). Relief No. C. 8. and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Vógel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kuvera and his consort (in ‘No, C. 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee) may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antariksa region, belonging to the category of 
the Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also represent- 
ed in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described 
in the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatds, i.e., 
‘intermediate gods’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 


L4 


| z^ * J. P. H. Vogel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 88-89, for the 
- ^ Chhargaon N * 
argaon Naga, ond p. 92 for the Siddha image | 
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gods the objects of their worship?).' The images of the 
early Vedic divinities are few and [far between—in early 
Buddhist art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as 
accessories, but their independent figures as objects of 
worship (bhagavat) are not likely to be found; iconic 
representations of the  new-formed sectarian gods like 
Vasudeva and Siva are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of Indo- 
Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
for all intents and purposes Indians, owed their inception to 
this practice of making images and worshipping tbem, to 
their culture contact with the lower mass of the people and 
the earlier settlers of India. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves 
that when the higher sectarian god Buddha was not being 
represented in an iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses 
were being iconically represented. 1 shall presently show 
with the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging 
to the orthodox Brahmanical sectaries like Siva and Vasu- 
deva-Visnu seem to have already come to be iconically 
represented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C. if not earlier. 
CThe iconic representations of these cult-objects, however, 
was probably a direct outcome of the gradual incorporation 
of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever-expanding 
Brahmanic pantbeon and their association with and absorp- 
tion into particular cults. The Kaliya-damana episode in 
the mythology of the Vasudeva sect should be profitably 
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compared in this connection. The other stories connected 
with this cult, such as the killing of the ass demon 
Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, the horse demon Keégin 
and the destruction of the twin Arjuna trees occurring in the 
post-Christian Bhagavata literature and illustrated in art as 
early as the 4th century A. D. (if not earlier), perhaps portray 
the mythologists' attempts to refer to the subjugation of 
some of the lower cults by the higher one which was soon to 
be accepted as authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section 
of the people. Coomaraswamy has collected plastic 
evidence to show how the iconography of the lower gods 
influenced the same of the higher cult deities ; his remark 
in this connection is worth quoting : ‘ In early Indian 
art, so far as cult images are concerned, one iconographic 
type stands out predominant, that is the standing figure 
with the-right hand raised, the left on the hip... Of 
this type are the early images of Yaksas, and Yaksis 
whether independent or attendant. And it is also this 
type which provided the model for the cult images of other 
deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the necessities of 
Bhakti determined the appearance 0 all deities in visible 
forms.’ ' We have already seen the etiology of the Yogi 
motif of some of the cult-images ; here, we get a clue to 
the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 
observed * modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.’ २ Tt may be 
added that in ancient and medieval times also, images 
of Baladeva (Samkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) 
were directly copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this 
iconographic association has led. to the creation of the 
confused myth that be was an incarnation of the world- 
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It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. "This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Skanda Mahiüsena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthüna of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of tbe 
.Yüpastambhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.’ The Garudadhvaja that was 
discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But 
it will be of interest to note here that two other capitals 
of columns, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped one as a tāla (fan palm) and the 
other as a makara (crocodile) and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 


' For Vedic sthüna cf. R.V., X. 18, 13. For the Yipastambhas, 
refer to Mahabharata, IIT, 198, V. 10 ; I, 94, V. 28-29 ; Raghuvaméa, 
VI, 38 ; Isapur stone one with a Brühmi inscription of the time of 
Vüsbiska, the successor of Kanishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, 
J. Ph. Vógel, op. cit., p. 189 ; three recent!y discovered stone Yüpas 
at Badva in Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krta year 295, B.I., 
XXIII, p. 42 ff and pls; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post (yüpa) 
with an inscription of the  Krta year 428, Fleet, C.II., ILI, 
p. 253. Reference may also be made to the Agokan columns ; they 
are really Süsanastambhas (cf. the word Sdsanastambha used in the 
Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatidava, B.I., 
but are described as * Silathambhas ° in the edicts. 
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columns dedicated to the two vyühas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Táladnvaja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Pāñcarātra cult, D. R. 
Bhandarkar's suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the enpital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, 
is a priori unlikely ; for the discovery of the separate tala, 
garuda and makara capitals proves the probability of all 
the three of the four vyühas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha having been enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the makara, 
which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, were pro- 
bably meant for the insertion of painted banners or flags. 
It is very likely that the Besnagar site contained also a 
shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its precincts a 
rsyadhvaja (rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special 
làncchana ; unfortunately no such dhvaja bas been dis- 
covered at Besnagar or in its environs. The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the lst century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting tdladhvajas, in 
honour of Samkarsana.! Reference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-orksa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree; a 
conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
‘found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
entified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis 







11, pp. 188-91, pl. LIII and LIV 

,1914-15, Part I, p. 21, pl. XVI c. 
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of Kubera, viz., Sankha and Padma. This banyan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. must have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaiéravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins. Not very 
long ago were discovered some interesting stone objects at 
Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur Tehsil of the 


1 Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. II, p. 72, pl. 1. The original 
ia in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; I have counted the number of 
objects coming in a downpour as it were from the Kalpadruma and 
have found in all there are 8 such:—a conch-shell, a lotus, two 
vases all exuding coins and four more or less similar bags or purses, 
their necks tied round by strings, the idea being that they 
are also containing treasures. Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 
treasures of Kubera, viz, Padma, Mahapadma, Sankha, Makara, 
Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila and Kharva which are nearly 
water-symbols according to him. But the list is not the same 
in all the texts ; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma from Haravali, the names of the 
last three being put in as Kunda, Nila and Varcca, Kunda seems 
to be a mistake for Nanda and Varcca or Kharva are evidently later 
additions; for the same lexicon quotes from Bharata—' Markandeya: 
purdne tu varcca iti hitvd agtdveva uktdh:—Padminindma yd vidyd 
Lakemistasyadhidevata | Tadádhüárááca nidhayastdn me nigadatah 
érņu i| Tatra Padmamahdpadmdn tathá makarakacchapan | Makun- 
danilánnandaéca gankhascaivagtamo nidhi || Satyamrddhyam bhavan- 
tyete sadbhih saha bhavantyami | Ete hyagtau samákhyátà nidhaya- 
stava krostuke | | | ॥ 









So we see there is no uniformity about the number and we can 
b suggest that the eight objects descending from the banyan capital 
Yet symbolise the as(anidhis of Kubera. Mediaeval re —— ns 





| et Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera 
| god seated on a couch beneath which is a row of 
jars, on the upturned one of which exuding coins, the 
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Cawnpore district, U.P.; these consisted of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 
pillar square below and octagonal above.' The latter bears 
among other figures the one of Gaja-Laksmi flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perbaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well‘as the peacock is the particular emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushana emperor Huvishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same god are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.” Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu (Skanda Kumürarüpah Saktidharo barhiketusca 
Brhat Samhita ch. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
eya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins, 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock and on the 
peacock type coins of Kumiaragupta I, he rides on the bird, 
Some medi:eval sculptures of this god are known, where 
a cock is placed in his hand. The Vignudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuta and ghantd should be placed in his 
- right hand, while vaijayanti patákà and gakti in his left. 
The Mahābhārata associates cock with him (Tvam kridase 


1 A.S.1.A.R., 1929-30, pp. 132-33, pl. XXXI. The objects are 
to be dated in the 2od century A.D. and not B.C. as wrongly put 
down by M.S. Vats; the editor of the Report corrects the mistake. 

e inscrip tion on the face of the pillar reads:—Kumdra vara......... : 
of the 2nd century A.D 
aie C. G. S.l. pp. 189, 149, pl. XXVII, 16, and 


charac r 
VIII, 22. See Ph He figs., 7, 8 
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sanmukha kukkutena yathesta niindvidha kamanarüpi, IIT. 
. 281,16). One other interesting fact worth noticing about 
à the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Sürya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had some solar 
connection ; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the sun god in some iconographic 
texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (cf. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 308-04, where 
he quotes from Visvakarma-silpa and Bhavisya Purana). 
The Numismatic data are so very interesting and 
important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati- 
cally treated that I have reserved a separate chapter for 
१ discussing them. 


* These poiots were raised and discussed by me in fuller details 
in an article on “Indian Votive and Memorial columns’, published in 
J. I. S, O. A., Coomaraswamy Volume, pp. 13-20. x 
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BRAHMANICAL DIVINITIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON ^ 
EARLY INDIAN COINS E 


Aniconis tradition of tbe early Indo-Aryans supported by the evidence of the 
earliest Indian coins (punch-marked and cast)—explanstion of the symbols sppesring 
on them, somewhat conjectural in character—symbols and devices on tribal coins 
admit of surer interpretation— Y üpa ds mi on the coins of indigenous and 
foreign rulers of India—her difere .—Appesrsnce of sectarian gods on 
early coins -Siva in animal svp aai eos in human form on Ujjsia 
coins—on some coins of tbe Indo.8cytlhà rthian and Kushan kings—A  — 7 
unique representation of Siva on a coin of Huvishka —Vasudevs-Vigpa, rare on early i 
eoins—on those of the Pificéla Viggurritra and on a Kushan sesi—a few of his emblems x 
probably recognisable on some coins—Oodlesses otber than Lakstoi on some 
indigenous and foreign coins of — on Huvisbka'a coins —Sürys not anthro 
pomorphically represented on e& enous coins—his early forms : Spoked wheel 
lotus, rayed disc on altar, ectc.—and chins and Figur CE es Rome Skanda Kumara Kumársa, Vié&kha aud 
Mabisens on coins—Indra—Agni—Y : 
general remarks on the above repesentations— Contemporary art conditions bow far A 
reflected by the above coin-devices, 





The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indi a coins in this respect bas also 
been briefly assayed.’ ~The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 


. Fora a some what detailed discussion about the significance of 
A some —— on them, refer to Coomaraswamy, 
HUI. T 3-451 D.B. Spooner nt first suggested that many of the 
s were particularly Buddhist in character, the so-called rolar 
symbol stood for Dharma-Oskra, the tree, for Bodhi tree, ete., 
— 4006.06. pp 151 ff. B v Jeter be discarded this view in 

f ge a one, viz., that many of them were Zoroastrian 

hus, the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for haoma __ 

4:8... 5 pp. 411-18. D. R. Bhandarkar at * 
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several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 


'. with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 


-of the Indians. Even when iconism had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they. continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others on mountain symbols, three, five or six arched ones 
may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, lotus and 
rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the Sun god; 
the tree within railing may stand for vrksa caityas or sthala- 
trksas ; we find even a human figure holding a staff and a 

ase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same manner 
as on the coins of Ujjayini where we can justifiably identify it 
as Siva; (the three-arched mountain symbol with a crescent 
above it may typify the aniconic representation of the same 
god (he is sometimes described as tri$rhga parvatc arvata, cf. 


many of these can bs explained as the various ways of representing the 
seven jewels (sapta rafnüni, such as hasti, ०४०८, ratha, mani, stri, " 
pati and parindyaka), the insignia of an Indian Cakravartin 
d wered to strike coins, 4.8.7.4. R, 1918-14, p. 211. Durga Prasad | 
¡recently tried to explain the significance of these sy with the 
help of some late texts and has suggested that these 
Tantric in choracter, thue describing the circular clu 
vindumandala, a variant of the so-called Taxil ® robe 
cakra, ete., J.A.S.B., 1931, Numismatic म 
pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his latest »ublic nt 
Coins of Ancient India in the British 
refrained from putting forth any suggestion about the 
bas the ion) P. N. Bh most of these for ret 
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Coomaraswamy, O. Z., 1927-98 p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, Sasünkasekhara (Pl. I, figs. 1-4) ;)some- 
others again as the second from the top on the left col of 
page 300 of Allan's Catalogue may be taken to depict’ schema- 
tically a garuda or a makara dhvaja. |But all these sugges- ke 
tions are by their very nature, conjectural in character and no 
certainty can be arrived at, in the present state of our 
knowledge} Tt seems, however, there is a great resemblance 
between some of them and others appearing on the picto- 
graphic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we ean ever recog- 
nise the exact significance of the latter, then more light may 
be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and hesita- 
tion disappear to a very great extent when we take up the 
study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be expjained with much 
greater confidence and when this is donet will appear that 


$ ME are associated with particular religious practices or cults. 


Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (Pl. II, fig. 2) differ- 
ently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Nos. 3—6) on the 
earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas (collec- 
tively to be dated in the’2nd—3rd century B.C.) may very well 


— the bull before the y&pa, t.e., the sacrificial post 


Allan has offered two suggestions for the symbol—a li 
or a yüpa, the latter of which is acceptable. Z He has noticed 
this symbol on the reverse of one round coppe coin of 
Visnumitra, collected by Prinsep from Kanauj ~ he correctly 
marks that, "The reverse has a horse apparently before a 
E (yüpa) and may commemorate an as$ramedha 
One can compare the representation of this 









—— an, Op.cit., pp. XCIV, 147, Pl. XIX, 13. An elaborate 
| Bame symbol appears on the Aávamedbsa type coins of the 
Gupta emperors, Samudragupta and Kumiraguptal. I have referred 
this though it does not represent am icon for showing how 
onial religious practice is being portrayed by s few at least. — 
UM " 
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Vedic yüpa with figures appearing on some other early coins 
in the tribal series, which were certainly based on plastic 
types and which were also cult objects. Stone yüpas 
belonging to the third century A.D. have been discovered at 
Badva, Kotah state, Rajputana; their shape, supports my 
contention to a great extent (for some symbols appearing on 
punch marked, local, tribal and other coins of ancient 
India, refer to Plates 1 and II). 
One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
J coins, is Gaja-Laksmi, i.e., Laksmi standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it, the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from Kausambi (3rd century B.C.), coins of Visükba- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(lst century B.C.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayini (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.) ; nay such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins.) 


published in T Q., Vol. XVI, 1940, I have adduced grounds for 
explaining th Buli before yūpa ' symbol as associated with the 
Sülagava sacrifice mentioned in the Grhyasütras, The performance 
of this sacrifice resulted in tbe acquisition of wealth and prosperity 
१ J. Allan, Op. cit., pp. 191-4, 149, 187, 190-1, 256 and correspond- 
ing plates; R. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., p. 135, 
Pi. XIII, fig. 333. The reverse device of some copper eoins of Maues 
and Azes (P.M.C., Vol. I, pp. 100-101, 122 ——— C., pp. 70-71, 89) 
z been described as a ‘female figure standing to front between 
trees’ ; Whitehead says that it may be a Bacchante amon 
while G asks whetherit may be छ Maenad i ling | 
vines maraswamy in his article on Early Indian 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of 
third one described by him being Padmavüsini, Kamalilaya ty pe, m 
which she is surrounded by flowering stems grov ng leave and 
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(Pl. VII, fig. I). Relief carvings illustrating this motif are 
found on the early monuments of Central India; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and —— of 
later day and is still portrayed by the Hindua," Goddess 
Laksmi again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the same flower in 
her band, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayini, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Süryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, Uttamadatta, 
Balabhüti, Ramadatta and Kamadatta of Mathura, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Rajanya — a and on the coins of  Bhadraghosa 
of Panicala "he so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ' on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ' by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on * Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ' as S$ri-Laksmi, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 


illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, end the similarity is very striking. 

1 J. Allan, op. cit., pp., 252, 259-67, 270-71, 273-84, 210-12 
279-07 xx. c sponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the 
oins was sometimes wrongly identified as that of Krenn 

ibridge History of India, Vol. I, p 626. Fora detailed study of 
the early iconography of Sri-Laksmi on the basis of textual, monu- 







mental — — data, refer to A, C, Coomaraswamy’s articlecn . 


4 S qi he Early Indian Iconography, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175f 
3 na which are noticed above can 9 ni be dated from the 
‘B.C. to the lst century A.D Some of these figures 


however, ma a o stand for Durgá-Gauri, as wil be shown 
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In the same way with Hindu types ; thus 


four-armed figure accompanying 
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above coin with a very long equine h may stand for 
Yaksini Aévamukhi (Pl. VII, fig. 3) sg city deity of 
Puskalayati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner (B.M.C., p. 162) may very well be identified 
as Laksmi with a lotus in her hand 28 has been suggested 
by Coomaraswamy in the above article’ It may be argued 
that the numismatic and sculptural representations of 
Laksmi do not prove much with regard to the iconic re- 
presentations of deities associated with different Brahmani- 
eal cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, because, 
Laksmi, as the Indian goddess of wealth and prosperity, 
was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the 
cult-gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this 
particular goddess, but their figures are eee met 
with The reason of the comparative requency 18 
obvious; Lakgmi could very appositely be used by the 
issuers of coins (units of wealth), to whatever creed they 
might belong; but such could not usually be the case with 
the sectarian gods or goddesses. y A | 


7 J With ००) gard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 


















is worth noticing, * In Buddhist art, we find at B 
and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behi. ST E 
clearly designated in the inscriptions as Buddha (Bhag 
and worshipped as such... Later on the. : | 
human teacher takes its place upon th tl 
old symbols being retained as specific 
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the humped bull alone, then a two-arm 
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symbols are held in the hands as attributes ! As regards 
Buddha, no certain representation of him appears on coins " 
before the time of Kanisbka ; the seated figure on certain 
coins of Kadaphes cannot be definitely recognised as 

S| Buddha on account of the hammer-like object placed in bis 
raised right hand, while those seated figures on certain 
copper coins of Maues and a few bailing from Ujjayin 
are of uncertain character (cf. Coomaraswamy, The origin ७७ 
of Buddha Image).* In the case of Siva, it is true, there ; 
cannot be much doubt in identifying the bull appearing 
on many indigenous coins as well as on those of the alien 
rulers pf “India ‘as representing him theriomorphically. 
Thus, क humped bull, represented on the reverse side of 
the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythie king, 
bearing ह s in Greek and Kharosthi seript, Tauros and 
Usabhe (Vrsabha), most presumably stands for Siva; this’ 
reminds us of the same device appearing on the coins of the | औँ 
white Hun ruler Mihira gula with the legend jayatu vrsah in | | 
the v ipt of the period. * But, as it has been shown above 
thatthe bull before a particular symbol on certain coins may 
also have represented the sacrificial bull 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 

on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an  uninscribed cast coin, 
(provenance unknown). It seems to be a somewhat  realis- 
tic representation of the lingam. If the interpretation of 1 
this symbol is correct, then we have bere an emblem 
ntimately connected with Siva worship. In fact, Allan 





1 + A.C. Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., p. 46. 
* fhe seated figure on the coins of Kudaphes may stand for 
pis i the head seems to bear on it a krobylos (jatámukuta), bot the 
| raised right hand is not distinct 
Sardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek — z 
^ Xd co aia p. 162, pl XXIX, 15; V. A, Smith g En 
o Indian Museum, Vol, 1, p. 286, pl. XXV. 5. ~ च. 
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bas definitely described it as * lingam on square pedestal; 
the tree in railing on left of the same coin may stand for 
the sthala-trksa in associntion with the particular Saiva 
emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse: . Building(?) 
on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.' There can 
be no doubt about the inter-relation of many of these 
symbols appearing on such types of coins and on the basis 
^ .of Allan's description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this coin, 
the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (Pl. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance 
seems to connect it with the otber one just described, 
the pedestal here being somewhat summarily represented 
(Pl. I, fig. 9). But lingams with or without elaborate 
pedestals are known to have existed in ancient times (for | 
example, the Gudimallam Linga, one of the earliest one, 
rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); in fact, in the 
early specimens the latter mode was usually followed. 
Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with trees —F = 
ing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like emblem 
on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken together 


seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. A 









Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two = if erent trees 
H in side railings is also represented on the obve of var. ८ ८ 





association of the tree | 
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rence may be | 
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Gupta characters. Even "s many of the important 
Sivalingas worshipped in India have their particular trees; 
the celebrated Ap-linga of Jambukeávara near Srirangam 
Ep the tradition associated with it should be noted here. 
umerous textual references canbe cited to show Siva's 
connection with hills and mountains ;\notice should be taken 
bere, however, of the extremely realistic phallic emblems of 
Siva shown above or beside a hill exactly in the manner 
in which the latter symbol is drawn on the  Taxila å 
coins, and inscribed in Brāhmī characters of the Gupta 
Period, on some Terracotta seals from Bhita (A. S. 1. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 46, Nos. 15 and 16; Pl. X, fig. 4). The 
three coins noted above can with some confidence be 
dated in the 2nd-3rd century 33. C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked with regard to the symbols on 
punch marked coins, before the publication of Allan's 
Catalogue that the ‘marks which we might expect, but 
which are not found, include the lingam ete." (H. I. J. A., 
p. 45). If the above suggestion is accepted and there is 
every reason to accept it, we find here perbaps the earliest 
representation of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the 
historical period (for the phallic emblems of Siva on an 
Ujjain coin, see Pl. I, fig. 10). ३. 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India om have to be interpret- 
ed as so many Saivic emblems. The, reverse side of the 
coins of the Pancala king — a device which 
has been described by Allan as ‘ railing with three pillars F 
above; uncertain objects at top of each." Two of these 
coins are illustrated on Plate XXVII (Nos. 1 and 2) of his 
book ; ere ee ot No. 2, | think, discloses the identity 
of this devicel The central object is a trident (trisüla) 
placed inside a railing and the side ones are pillars similar 
to the two shown on either side of Agni E overa - 

h 


basement on the come of Paficila Agnimitra. e associa- 
B. de EM. V द्‌ f + 
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tion of the issuer's name Rudra iea with the well-known 
attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be noted here.Y In fact, 
Allan in his Introduction (p. CXVIII-CXIX) puts forth the 
same suggestion ; he writes, ‘ Rudragupta has on his reverse 
a- trident between two pillars (e.g., Pl. XXVII, 2), the 
emblem of Rudra-Siva.) On other coins (e.g., Pl: XXVII, L 
the object appears to be a star or a kind of double trident 
with prongs below as well as above.’ If we compare the 
central object with the same on the reverse of a coin doubt- 
fully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as ‘ Tree 
in centre ; standing figure on either side ' (op. cit., p. 237 

No. 2, Pl. XLV, 1); but there are only tbree prongs and 
these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. ‘The two figures on either side of this enshrin-- 
ed Tri$üla emblem may simply represent the votaries before 
the object of their devotion. The central object on the 
obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan's Plate XLV 
may show a tree as several branches issue out of the central 
stem ; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object 
of worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods; one 
in his animal form; cf. Allan's description of the whole 
device— Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure on ele- 
phant to right; on rigbt, lion right with a solar symbol 
above; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object ' (p. 237). It can be suggested 
that some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being 
shown here as an object of veneration. (c DE gham des- 
cribes the reverse of a coin of the Pāñcāla Dhruvamiti 
‘Trident on basement of Buddhist railing’ and rem 
~ Dhruva 18 the sie tha h Polar Star but as it 1 a i 
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veen two pillars with cross-bars at top is, however, not a 
trident On No. 53 (Pl. XXVII, 5) it looks like a 
— but on No. 55 (Pl. XXVII, 6) and others the 
shaft is cléarly bent. It must be a symbol of Dbruva, the 
pole-star ' (exviii). I am not sure 2^ tthe nature of the 
device from the respective plates, buf even if it be a battle- 
axe at all, then that would also connect the symbol with 
Siva; its being a particular emblem of the polar star, 
however, should not also be discounted, especially with 
regard to the coin No. 55. In any case, I shall presently 
show how the combined trident-battle-axe was sometimes 


used by itself as the obverse or reverse device on coins.: 


Mention may be made in this connection of a symbol 
appearing on some of the uninscribed cast coins described 
by Allan in the pages (87-91) of his book; (Pl. I, fig. 5). 
When observed along with the above devices, it is 
highly probable tbat it represents as played trident with 
broad flattened prongs, issuing out of a -railing which 
contains also two parasol-like objects on its two sides (a 
comparison with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi- 
tree and other Buddhist symbols, as Pt in Bodh 
Gaya and Amaravati reliefs is suggested) he combined 
trident and battle-axe placed before the tree in enclosure 
on the reverse sides of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa 
a be noted here (Allan, op. ctt., p. 124, Pl. XIV, 14). 
his combined symbol with undoubted Saiva association 
appears on the obverse of Wema Kadphises’ coins, where 
the king, a Mahesvara by faith, puts offerings in honour of 
his deity on th =, fire (Whitehead, P.M.C., Vol. I 
Pl. XVII, 36). “The same symbol is present on the coins 
of Vasudeva and Vasu ee Samudragupta issued some of 
‘his gold coins in evident imitation of the late Kushan 
money, he had to replace the trident-battle-axe standard of the 
pri ‘of his coins with the Garuda emblem sacred to 
a Parama-bhagavata (a devout Bhagavata or 
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a vbi a ; The replacement of the hill symbol with 
crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, with Vasudeva- 
Visnu's Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his silver issues 
struck in imitation of the silver coins of the Western 
Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be ex- 
plained in the same manner” 


Siva appears for the first. time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the many coins bailing from Ujjain and its en- 
virons.~! The single standing figure on many of these coins 
can be definitely identified with him. Cunningham was 
not certain about its identification ; but the attributes in the 
hands, viz., a stafi—not a sun standard, as he described it, 
for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to the staff— 
in tbe right and vase in the left clearly disclose the 
identity (Pl. I, fig. 7). evi doubt whatsoever is set 
at rest by the testimony ofyanother variety of the same 
series of coins which shows a bull slightly prancing 
up and looking up at the deity (cf. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Visikha the mount of Siva 
should be in the attitude of —— up at the god, 
devaviksanatatparah ; Pl. I, fig. 13) Moreoveryfthe three 
headed standing figure on the obverse of a third varietyy- 
of the  Ujjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hypothesis (Pl. I, fig. 8. Cunning- 
ham, no doubt, identified the latter as Mabākāla ik Nous; | 
his statement that ‘this coin may be लः ae as 
evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is unjustifiable 
is in doubt about the identity of this figure; he proposes that - 
this figure and its variants may stand for both the de | 
viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Karttikeya (i body —* of 
the Catalogue, however, he i arlably de cribes them as 
e ताल Fe pie el deity three head she 
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and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins.*/ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa's 
silver coins, we find the figure of Viáspamitra (Viévamitra) 
as described by the Kbarosthi legend across the figure, 
but on the reverse there occur two symbols which are 
intimately associated with Siva, viz., combined trident- 
battle-axe on a pedestal and a tree within railing. What 
is further of interest in the case of the copper coins 
of the Audumbara chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradisa and 
Dharaghosa, is that they almost invariably bear on their 
reverse sides the representations of structural shrines 
(‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, and two-storied domed 
stüpa, Allan) with the trident-battle-axe standards almost 
invariably placed before them (Pl. I, figs. 16-17). ‘The 
latter unmistakably prove that the structures are not 
stüpas, but Saiva shrines which must have contained images 
or phallic emblems of S yA 'l'he coins can be dated in the 
2nd-lst centuries B.C n certain copper coins of the 
second century A.D. issued by an anonymous ruler of most 
probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the standing figure of 
Siva, holding in his right band a trident-battle-axe, his left 
hand from which hangs some thing (? tiger skin) resting on 
hip; bis head is adorned with  jatüs arranged in the 
jatabhara manner}as we find the same arranged on that of 
Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-linga at Gudimallam; 
on some specimens, however, he = s to be standing under 
an umbrella (Pl. I, fig. 21.) e legend on these coins 
pr Chatreśvara mahdtmanah,’ i.e., of the 
* 













BO. AT pp, 97-8, pl. x, figs. 1-6; Allan. op. oft 
pp. exliii, 245-52, Y The object in the right hand of the 
escribed by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but & 


rd; the spear in the right hand of the definitely - 
é y&.on sev v ge * the Yaudheya coins 
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holy or worshipful one. the noble-souled lord of the Chatra 
(one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty). ——— 


© Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, Siva 
ò has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondophares 
He stands facing with his left leg slightiv advanced and head 
bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident in bis 
right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests in the 
approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip (Katihasta) 
Faint traces of jat@ are to be found on his head. E. J 
Rapson described another variety of the deity with bis 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S., 
1900, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 m Pl. XXII of Gardner's 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. "The stance of the god io this type is exactly similar 
to the one of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises,) where the deity is depicted with- 
out his mount, though there is a little Pus x in the 
placing of attributes (Pl. I, fig. 19).-JTbus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply 
trident but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda 
coin noted above) and the object hanging down from 
the left ^ | is the skin garment, the palm branch being 
absent.” But tbe extreme similarity of the slightly bent 
pose of the body, just suggestive of the dvibhanga, 
is a very important consideration and the possibility S | 









* Forthe above Audumbars and Kunipda coi US IM _ refer 
op. cit., pp. 122-25 ¢ plates; pp. 167-08 ¢ plates. ~ oes this class of 


f was dedicated to the Lord Siva in the 2od ce y 
१ coins were issued in me pae t 
(the title Chatreévara is significant)? ./ We can cite 
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its being the Greek deity Poseidon because that god too 
has a trident as bis attribute and the palm-branch is a 
Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the o ed variety 
noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent he epithet 
devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his coins 
may be significant; it is likely that deva here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang's Si-yu-ki (cf. bis statement 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalàvati was a 
Deva-temple and a marvel working image of the Deva 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I p. 214). Considering all 
these facts one must be careful about aecepting Tarn's 
statement that Siva * does not, appear in person on coins 
till those of the  Kusbhans.' ' On a round copper seal’ 
discovered at Sirkap in the year 1914-15, Siva appears with 
trident in left band and club in right; it is biscriptual 

bearing the legend * Sivaraksitasa ' in Brahmi and Kharosthi 
characters of the early first century A.D.F The standing 
pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same 
god on the coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just 
discusssed ; the left leg is placed in the same manner but the 
right one with the bent knee is stretched forward. But the 
club on the right band is specially noteworthy, because it 
greatly resembles the knotted club in the hands of Herakles 
appearing on some Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the 
dr figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject 
ii part of the motif is purely Indian (cf. the loin 
० dat e turban on the head; Pl. VIII fig. 3). र o 
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W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 402. For 
apres idophares and Wemn Kadphises, of Whitehead, 
, Fig. 43 and p. 183, Pl. XVII, Fig. 33, Tarn 
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C Trig same god appears on the obverse of some square 


copper coins of Maues. The type on the British Museum 
specimen has been described by Gardner as ‘ male figure 1., 
chlamys flying behind; holds club and trident’ (B.M.C., 
p. 71, Pl. XVII, 3) ; but Whitehead describes it on a Punjab 
Museum specimen of the same variety of Maues’ coin as 
“male deity striding tol. with flowing draperies, holding club 
in r.. hand and long spear or sceptre inl.” (P.M.C., Vol. I, 
p. 101, Pl. X, 25). A comparison of the plates in the two 
catalogues will show that both the specimens belong to the 
same variety of Maues' square copper coins and Gardner's 
description, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the 
peculiar knotted club in the right hand and the trident 
held over the left shoulder in the left and the particular 
stride leave no doubt that the god is identical to the one on 
the seal of Sivaraksita, where the very name. ‘One 
protected by Siva,’ shows that the god is Siva. Thus, 
this is nl undoubted represe V ese of Siva on a coin of 
Maues andre can now say that Siva makes his appearance 
on some coins of alien rulers of India, much earlier than 
those of Gondophares (Pl. VIII, fig. 1). Attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the obverse of aues’ coin 
(No. 13 in Cunningham's Coins of the Indo-Scythians, 


p. 30, Pl. II, Fig. 13) which has been described by 


Cunningham as ‘ Male figure to front, with elephant goad 
over 1. shoulder 5 goad as an attribute of Siva 
appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and it is 
very probable that js particular figure also represents Siva 
hose figures on Maues' coins which 

carry only a trident in their bands and so 128 tre 
— 
ič., Siva was his pat 
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on a dwarfish figure are to be identified as Poseidon, as he 
appears on certain coins of Antimachus Theos.” But the 
composition reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva 
tramples on Apasmara-Purusa.) The bronze seal No. 12, 
unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 
A.S.1.A.R,, 1914-15, p. 33, Pl. XXIV, 50, as Herakles 
trampling down a bull-shaped dragon ; the Kharosthi legend 
in it was tentatively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasat?). 
Konow definitely reads it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and 
translates it as ‘Of the Young Brabman Viévamitra ' 
(C.I.I., Vol. II, p. 102). Does this figure represent Siva as 
Visvamitra (cf. the Audumbara coin noticed above), the 
name of the person in this seal being after the name of the 
god reproduced? The bull below the left leg of the principal 
Pime is significant (Pl. VIII, fig. 4) 
J he most notewortby representations of Siva, however 
d especially from the iconographic point of view, "ire those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
» feature of the multiplication of Siva's bands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
~ placed i de hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. "In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz., those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god is 
invariably wo-handed the right hand, almost without 
Frat, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
— left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
per-garment slung round the forearm; \the last 
np F minds us of the same in the figure 
DI bai | hoga’s $ silver coins noticed above 
on. of standing  Herakles on the 
{ rulers like Demetrius (ef 
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where the matted locks are gathered together ending 
in a knob just on the centre of the head, while in the 
other mode, beneath that is shown a convex-shaped object, 
which may be the hair treated in a fashion similar to 
that on the head of Siva in the Chatregvara coin of 
the Kunindas. | On one copper coin of Wema Kadpbises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham's Coins of the Indo- 
Scythiahs and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 11), the deity 
seems to be poly-cephalous; Cunningham has, however, 
described the figure simply as Siva, In the coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires 
a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes 
reminiscent of the varied iconography of later days. Siva 
here almost invariably appears without his mount and when 
he is two-armed, he carries a trident in the right hand and 
a gourd in the left (Whbitehead suggests the possibility of 
the latter's being a human head, but that is unlikely). On 
some copper coins of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva 
grasps a spear ory a staff with right hand while his left band 
rests on a club.~ On several types of gold and copper coins 
of Kanishka the god is four-armed and is shown wearing a 
garland or necklace, but different sets of attributes appear 
on different specimens ; yon one set of Kanishka's and 


Huvishka's coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 





(small hand-drum according to Cunningham and W SR tehead 
but the object closely resembles the thunderbolt whieh is 








‘beld by Vajrapini the attendant of Buddha in Gan art), 


in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth do manwarce: d 
unusual way of holding it), in upper lef — 1 nd 5 rider 
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Siva on certain copper coins of the same ruler holds noose 
in lower right hand, while the lower left “sometimes is 
empty, but at other times resting on hip or hanging 
down, it holds a — —— vessel, the other attributes being 
similar to the above. ^ Some gold y coins of Huvishka 
show three-faced and four-armed Siva, having water-vessel, 
thunderbolt, trident and club respectively in the four hands 
from the lower right upwards (Pl. IX fig. 1); on other gold 
coins of the same king Siva appears as one-faced with more 
or less the same attributes, an antelope being placed in the 
lower left hand ; but such is the imperfect state of preserva- 
tion of many of his copper coins, that the ABER, rona held by 
the hands of Siva are seldom fully discernible~ Huvishka's 
gold coin described by Gardner "in P. 148 of bis book (PI 
XXVIII, 16) bas a type of Siva figure on the reverse, which 
of outstanding interest from iconographic point of view. 
Eos deseription is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed 
nimbate ; clad only in waist band, ithypha!lie; has four arms 
and hands, in which are goat, wheel, trident, and thunder- 
bolt’ (Pl. LX, fig. 2). Tri$ala, vajra and cakra are recogni- 
sable in the front left, back left and back right hands 
respectively ; the goat or antelope in the front right is not so 
very distinct V here are undoubtedly  three-heads all 
encircled by a halo sometimes absent round the heads of the 
varieties of deities) Bee however the faces are all human 
is not quite clear. ~The cakra in one of the hands and the 
urddhali: a feature, the latter so common in sculptural 
presentations of Siva from the late Kushan ‘oe 
c noteworthy characteristics. Does the 
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be noted that no other of the early coin representations of 
Siva bears the urddhalinga sign." One unique copper coin 
of Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum has the 
figure of *an archer standing right, holding a bow as long as 
himself, with string inwards; legend right in peculiar 
characters, which look like old Brabmi for Gane£a' (Smith). 
Only one other specimen of such a coin was known, when 
Smith published bis Catalogue, and these two coins are of 
outstanding interest both from the numismatic and icono- 
graphic point of view. These are the two exceptional pieces 
where Brahmi script is used to describe the deity in the 
imperial Kushan series, and the device here has nothing to do 
with the elephant-headed and pot-bellied deity bearing that 
name. Here Siva is most presumably indicated by the word 
which is also mentioned in the sixth canto of the Ramayana 
as one of the attributive epithets of Siva (Ganeso lokasam- 
bhusca lokapalo ^ mahábhujah | ^ Mahábhago mahagali 
mahadamstri mahesvarah |). If the identification of this 
device is accepted, then we have here a unique representation 
of Siva of early times where bow is bis principal attribute 
(cf. the Rgvedic description of Rudra already noted in the 
last PP ter—Arhan  vibharsi sáyakani dhanvarhan niskam, 
etc.). /Our survey of the iconographic types of Siva re- 
presented on Huvishka’s coins will be incomplete, if we 
fail to take note of the unique quarter stater of the same 
ruler, in the collection of the Punjab Museu'n, which has 


` 


two figures, one male and the other female, stan facing 
each other, with a Kushan monogram them, 
— peing described as Bhavega (Oeso) and the latter. 
Nana. here N 
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is identified by the die-cutter with Uma, the consort of Siva, 

whose figure also is to be found on ^n unique coin of the 

same Kushan ruler, where the goddess was correctly des- 

cribed as Uma (OMMO) by the die-cutter (Pl. VIII, fig. 5); ) 

this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1897, 

p. 924. Cunningham had two gold coins in his collection, 

one a stater and the other a quarter stater, which were later 
acquired by the British Museum. The latter is similar to 

the one in the Punjab Museum (P. M. C., Vol. I, P. 197, 

Pl. XVIII, fix. 135) just described, but the former is the 

same in which Rapson recognised the figure of Uma. 
Cunningham wrongly described both the pieces in the same 
manner; Siva is no doubt identical in both, but on the 

stater piece the goddess holds a different object in her right 

band (in the other, Nana holds her peculiar sceptre tipped 

with a horse's head) and the inscription by her side can be 
clearly read as OMMO (Uma).| Rapson remarked ‘not only 

is the inscription quite distinct, but the symbol which the 
female deity holds in her hand, it may perbaps be a 
flower, is quite different from the well-known symbol of 
Nanaia; and we may, therefore, unhesitatingly add Uma to 

the list of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ 
(J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was quite correct in 

the above remark aud we can produce fresh evidence in its fes 
support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka repro- | 
duced in Pl. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘Figure of | god dess with the cornucopiae as on No. 130, 
with n h name to 1., which is quite blundered and illegible." 
But if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson 
rends OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in 
Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. III, Vol. XII, Pl. XIII and 


Coins of th Indo-Scythians and Kushans, Pl. XXII, fig. I), 
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but the third letter (the second M) shows two short addi- 
tional strokes attached to it and the last letter an O due 
to exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the 
second M. The whole legend stands thus O M M O 
(Pl. VH, fig. 5).SThe goddess Umi here holds a cornu- 
copiae like — hgures of Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso ; 
but in the £oins of Huvishka, we find some such trans- 
positions. “Ambika (Umi) holding cornucopiae after the 
Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen also 
on the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. AE 


We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god is usually depicted as two-armed and 
accompanied by his mount, having one face or three faces. 
A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears Siva with 
three beads and four arms, standing to front ; water vessel, 
noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the four hands 
from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got a bell 
attached to its neck (C.I.K., Pt., TI, Ed 74, pl. 24, fig. 9). 
When he is depicted two-armed, Be almost invariably holds 
noose (pasa) in the right hand and trident in the left. | As 
regards the treatment of the head, one curious feature of these 
coins is worth-noticing ; sometimes the residue of the hair 
after being used to form a top-knot ou the centre of the 
head, descending down the sides of the face, are- treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of the 
deity's being three-headed ue n other specimens, the 
additional faces, one on either side of the central face can 
undoubtedly be recognised. 000 the basis of ope he — 
the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, YĆ nghe 
describes ‘ Siva as Yama ation of Siva or 

and in the 
developed theological doctrines of Saiva syste 
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He is the binder of the individual souls as he is also the 
loosener of them. Thus, the Svetasvatara Upanisad, where 
| udra-Siva is the god extolled says—Tat karana sankhya- 
yogadhigamyam  jüátvü devam mucyate sarvapagaih (VI. 
13); the Atharvagsiras Upanigad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes“a rite and 
that is he Pasupata one, which is called Pasupasavimoks- 
ana. "The god Siva as he appears one-beaded and two- 
armed on the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototypes 
of the devices of some of the later Kushan coins and those 
of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. ' v^ 

It is curious that tbough we get some inscriptione 
referring to the Bbhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian 
and early post-Christian period, as previously noted, 
very few representations of the sectarian god Vasudeva- 
Visnu are found on the coins of -the same period. 
On the other hand, though, the numismatic portrayal 
of the other cult deity Siva is so very elaborate, 
very few epigraphic references to Sivite shrines of the 
: contemporaneous periods” s are forth-coming; still, there can 
be no doubt that there were such shrines as fully proved 
by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. One can 
refer here in passim to the  Kharosthi inscription of the lst 
century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the Mahaban 
range, where a Saiva shrine is probably mentioned; the 
inscription bears the date 122. If Cunningham's eyecopy 
of it ig accurate, there can be no question about the correct- 





! "The description of many of the coin-types selected above are 
based on a close observation of the specimens in the collections of the 
Indian Museum, Caleutta, and thé Punjab Museum, Lahore. The 
reader is referred to the relevant sections of the catalogues of the res- 
pective museums. Some descriptions are also based on Cunningham's 
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ness of Konow's reading of a part of the 2nd line thus, 
moike urumujaputre karavide sivathale which has been 
translated by him as ‘was made an auspicious ground by 
Moika, the Urumuja scion.' In the introductory section 
to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, ‘‘ Whata 
$ivathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘a Siva 
sanctuary’ or simply ‘an auspicious ground,’ and the 
latter meaning is probably the more likely one." But the 
alternative meaning which he has himself suggested 
but discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The 
words 'sthala' and sthdna are very frequently used in epic 
literature (cf. the word Brahmasthana in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rüjendra Brahmasthdnamanuttamam, Mahabharata 
III, 85, 103) and the inscriptions (cf. the word mahdsthdna 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘a sanctuary,’ ‘a shrine." The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like T chius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great god of worship among the peop 
of north-western India Siva in his animal (bull) form w 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandbara ) as —— 
writes, 'Gandaros, o Taurokrates par Indois.'--Now as’ 
regards Vásudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have seen, 
F contained sbrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him; the die-struck coins issued 
et by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
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so-called Pancila Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnu mitra and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the. 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins dateable| 
in the Ist. century B.C. The figure is described by Cun- 
ningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, *'his robes hanging down giving an 
effect " which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from tbe 
shoulders and not from the elbows. {It is possible that 
he is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a — and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident. The size of some of these copper coins is so 
small and their preservation is so indifferent that it is 
impossible to be sure about the  iconographic features 
of the deity figured on them. But the artistic conven- 
tio n of separating the arms from the elbow downwards 
is well known in India and many early medieval speci- 
mens are known where this is adopted by the image- 
maker.) Al Idrisi's description of the Siirya image 
enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is to be noted in 
this connection; he says, that ‘its arms, below the elbow, 


seem to be four in number’ (Elliots' History of India, — 


Vol. I, p. 82). ( As regards the attributes, the only certain 
one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the god, but it is 
held by the rim and not placed on the top of a pole? We 
can profitably compare this figure with the other one of 
Visnu which appears on a Kushana seal matrix attributed by 
Cunningham with a great deal of justification to Huvishka. 
The seal representation is of interest not only from Kad 
ico phie point of view, but also from the fact that 
Kushan chief, possibly Hovebke pin mself, appears in the róle 
evotee of Vi üdeva- Visnu. The chief in the Kushan 
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dress, with a jewelled cap like the one to be seen in A type 
busts of Huvishka on his gold coins, is shown reverentially 

— up at the god with his bands in the anjali pose. 
The god carries in his four arms a wheel (shown exactiy like 
a cart-wheel). a mace (curiously reminiscent of the same in 
the hand of Siva in the seal of Sivaraksita, noticed above), a 
circular ring-like object and a globular thing, perhaps meant 
to depict a conchshell ; he is decorated with a long fluttering 
scarf (Pl. VII, fig. 4). 

These are the few Visnu figures on early Indian coins 
and seals of the Ist century B.C.—2nd century A,D., 
known to me. But some emblems, particularly associa- 
ted with the Vasudeva cult, are probably to be recognised 
in some of the devices of the indigenous coins of India of a 
very early period. We-have already suggested the possibility 
of finding the garuda or makara emblems in the sig ns ofa 
few of the early punch-marked coins of India." Certain 
double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar i is " A 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing fragmentary | 
legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the reverse a 
symbol described by Allan as ‘a bushy tree in railing ;' but 
a consideration of the figures i-vi of pl. XLVI of Allan’s book 
enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that these are reaily 
columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals (Pl. IT, fig. 3). A 

comparison with representations of ordinary palm trees which 
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* For Visnumitra's coins, refer to Cunningham, 
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appear on certain coins of Ayodhya lends support t is 
view. Reference has ulready been made above to the Var 
palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and Pawaya, thé former 
in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior state. "Thus, it is very 
likely that these symbols are really based on the votive 
columns connected with Bhagavatism, tiz., the garuda, mina 
(makara) and tāla capitals associated with e's deva-Visnu, 
Pradyumna and Samkarsana respectively. he elaborate 
wheel appearing on the reverse of the unique silver coin of 
the Vrsni Rájanya gana has been described by Cunningham 
and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but its appearance on a coin of 
Vrsnirüjanya, with which clan according to consistent Epic 
and Purinic tradition the name of Vasudeva-Krsna is asso- 
ciated makes it highly probable that the cakra stands for the 
Sudarsanacakra of Vásudeva-Visnu, one of the best revered 
symbols among the early Pancaratrins and the Vaisnavas 
(Pl. 11, fig. 7). The basic idea underlying the wheel in its 
association with Vasudeva is solar and the wheel as a 
5 E mbol par excellence of the god is undoubtedly one of 
e tangible signs of his connection with the Vedic Visnu, 
an aspect of the Sun. If this suggestion is accepted, we 
are to seek for the interpretation of the composite pillar 
capital made up of the foreparts of a lion and an elephant 
appearing on the obverse of the same coin from the 
early Paficaritra mythological literature (Pl. II, fig. 10).' 
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‘Por the symbol on the double-die Taxila coin, reler to Allan, — e 
op. cit., p. 220; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid, pl, XVII, figs. 10- ag 















12; for —— coin refer to Cunningbam, op. cit., p, 70, pl. IV, E 
fig. 15 Eos F XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced 
de coin along with the two Audumb 
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"Phe wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing on th 
obverse of the Kaulüta chief Virayagas (c. lst century A. D ) 
as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins of the 
Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation (Allan, 
op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as ‘a 
probable Dharmacakra' by Allan in Introduction to his book 
(p. c.) but it can. 9150 be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places JA variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two 
noted above appears on the reverse of the copper coins of 
Acyuta, one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is 
of the same type as that held in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu 
appearing np ene Kushana seal attributed to Huvishka by 
Cunningham. ~ It should be remembered that Acyuta is one 
of the twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the weilder of 
Sudarsana, and the Indians from early times bad special 
predilection for adopting the names of the gods of their, 
y, choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practice of two of the major Brabmanical sects of 

. ancient India. lt is time now to consider what materials 
si they supply to us regarding the same of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahinanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad's attempts to read Tüntrikism, 
especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism and 
— — his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 

.die-struck and cast coins, however, appear | femal 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for differer 
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ghosa's coins (Paficala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa . ०2: he is difhdent — — 
however, about identifying her with any of the particular 
goddesses who bear this epithet.” She is probably none 
other than Laksmi, or she may also represent the goddess 
Durga who is associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and 
Baladeva as Ekanaméa or Subhadra ; Jin the Skanda Purana 
Krsna is made to say, ‘in the white fortnight of the 
month of Asidba, in the second day which is in the Pusya 
naksatra, after placing Bhadra with Rama and myself on the 
chariot .  (Asadhasya site pakse dvitiya pusyasamyutà | 
Tasyam rathe samüropya Ramam mam  Bhadraya saha | — 

as quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The 
Brhatsamhité writes: Ekānamśā  kürya devi Baladeva- 
Krsnayormadhye | Katisamst AARI RE sarojamitarena 
codvahati (ch. 57, verse 37). "Thus,'the lotus in the hand bv 
alone would not always justify us in identifying the figure as 
Laksmi unless some other distinctive marks are present 
thedotus on which a few of these goddesses are made to 
stand is not also the characteristic of Laksmi alone, for 
the lotus pedestal is one of the commonest pedestals on which 
the images of "s ian divinities are placed in Gupta and 
post-Gupta art The coins simply give earlier evidence ; 
they also emphasise another common pedestal used in earlier 
times, viz., railing pedestal which has been invariably and 
iu most cases quite unjustifiably described by Cunningham 
as ‘ Buddhist basement railing’ in his account of early Indian 
coins. On the basis of the above observations, one will be * 
justified pond that some of these female figures on coins aes 





le association of Ekanamsi Subhadrá with the Sakti 
ber aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh's paper on Eka- हद 
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with lotus in their right hands and their $e hands resting 
on hip are variants of the goddess Durgiü heir association’ 
with particular animals, however, will help us ,to differ- 
entiate between these two classes of goddemess¥ Now, on 
the coins of the Kunindas, we almost invariably find a stag 
(at first incorrectly identified by Theobold as a buffalo) along 
with a goddess standing on lotus and holding a lotus flower 
in her right hand.“ S. V. Venkatesvara in bis article on 
Vedic Iconography discussed by me in the second chapter of 
this book, writes, * In the latest (khila) Vedic texts we have 
the goddess Sri represented as a golden antelope adorned 
with garlands of silver and gold’ (p. 25). But M MM not 
give us any reference, so it cannot be checked. "If he is 
correct, however, then we find here both human and animal 
forms of this goddess. “The Mahdmiyuri (verse) refers to 
the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special object of worship 
in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapüda Kunindesu). Ustra- 
pada means a being eitber human or animal with the feet 
of a camel, and not a camel ; if we recognise the 
Ustrapáda in the animal represented on the Kuninda E ns, 
then the * ndant female figure may or may not stand for 
Laksmi: “The obverse of the coin type No, 30 of Azes in 
the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 129, has been 
described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess Laksmi standing to 
front with flower in raised right band.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device ‘a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus; 
besides ber, lion ? (Laksmi?).' ' Jr The forepart of the lion 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that here we find a representation of , Durga- 
simhavábhini, the consort of Siva (Pl. VII, fig. 6) t i8 true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being Laksmi ; but 
its nature may be more or less the same as that of the reverse 
device of the Chandragupta I-Kumaradevi coins and the 
lion-slayer type coins of Cbandragupta II, in the imperial 
Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on a lion, 
holding a lotus flower or cornucopiae in her left hand, a 
fillet in her right hand and her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe ber as Laksmi or Ambika 
(CGCBM, Ixxii-Ixxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhità passage 
has already been quoted in my support ; many texts like the 
dgamas give us more or less identical descriptions of tw 
armed Durga-Gauri im ^ (Daksime cotpalam haste cama- 
hastam pralambitam,..).“1t is true that the Syrian or Elamite 
goddess Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan 


moda ot b seals as riding on a lion (Pl. I, fig. 24); but the 
É 











of ber presentation is quite different from the device 
under discussion he goddess in tbe Azes coin, however, 
is purely Indian ; her graceful tribhanga pose, the katihasta 
feature and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian 
characteristics.“ That Siva was the god par excellence in the 
Gandbàra region has already been noted; it is no wonder 
that his consort Ambiki should also be well recognised as 
an object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Thsang’s 
ref T shrine of Bhimadevi, the spouse of Tévara 
D Siva) in Gandhira, as supported by the reference to 

_ Bhimisthina in the Mahābhārata, previously mentioned 
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should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka 
also, appears a goddess who is described as Nana; we 
have already seen that OESO (Bhavega or Siva) is depicted 
in company with Nana on some of his gold coins (CCIK, 
pp. 65-66, Pl. XXIII, 2, and Whitehead PMC, p. 197, 
Pl. XVIII, 135). On the other coin of Huvishka noticed 
above in connection with Siva type, Siva is accompanied 
by another goddess who is described as Uma (OMMO). It 
has already been shown that we can correctly recognise 
the goddess Uma by her name on the gold coin of Huvishka 
in the Punjab Museum (PMC., Pl. XVIII, fig. 136); 
here, —— , the goddess holds a cornucopiae instead 
of a lotus. J It should always be borne in mind that 
we do not get the help which is rendered to us by 
the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies, from others. But that there 
lie hid some Indian divinities among the medley of coin 
devices appearing on the Indo-Scythian and- other coins is 
extremely probable The Sakas were ruling over part of 
northernmost India and it is natural to expect that they 
would show on their coins some of the Indian cult divi- 
nities, the objects of worship wy their subjects for 
whose use these coins were issued.-4Several unidentified 
goddesses appear on the reverse sides of certain copper and 
silver coins of Indo-Scythian rulers Maues and  Azes 
Gardener remarks * When we reach the issues of king Maues 
(Pls. XVI, XVID, we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure re: ing 
Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a p 
ether a wheel, who seems to be the origina 
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The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel wbich is held by her left 
hand distinctly reminds us of the one placed in tbe hand 
of the ithy-phallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, 
as also of the other in the hand of Vüsudeva-Visnu in the 
Kushan seal attributed by Cunningham to the same 
Kushan emperor (Pl. VII, fig. 7). Comparison may be 
made between this goddess on Maues' bronze coins with the 
sculpture of a goddess discovered in the Mobmand country 


० reproduced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon (Ist. Ed. fig. 78); the latter is, however, ^ 


four-handed, holding in her hands among other objects, a 
cakra and a gadā and is most probably * Hellenistic 
representation of Vaisnavi, the Sakti of Visnu. The goddess 
standing on lotus, facing and holding an uncertain object 
in her raised right hand (a tree branch with three leaves T 
attached to it 2), with the left one resting on her hip, on the 
coins of Paficila Phalgunimitra may depict the asterism 
Phalguni whose name is borne by the striker (Allan, op. cit., 
pp. 1 a and plates). If it be a representation of Phalguni 
at a its iconography is in no way similar with that of 
Purva-Phalguni and Uttara-Phalguni as it appears in the 
late compilation of Hemiadri. ) Pürva-Pbalguni is described 
by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, two-handed with 
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hasti-mukha sphastha Sukahastadvyaruna), while Uttara- il 
Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in colour, — 
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\ Sürva appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of ancient India. But the mode of his 
representation is not anthropomorphic.) The commonest 
symbol to be found on the early punch-marked coins of 
India is designated by scholars as solar; it is the wheel and 
its numerous variants (Pl. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in 
them so many forms of the Dharmacakra symbol; but the 
earlier suggestion that most of them stand for sun is more 

w acceptable. [We have already seen that spoked wheel and 
its variants appearing on certain tribal coins may stand 

2 for the Sudarsáana of Visnu and Vedic Visnu was an e 
| of the sungod with whom Visudeva was identified.-/ On 
some of the earliest coins in the puneh-marked series and 

on the Eran money (dated as carly as the 3rd century B. C.) 

we very frequently find the lotus figure; in the latter the 

eight petalled lotus is ciearly recognisable (Allan, op, cit., 

143) PROS the lotus is intimately connected with the 

sun from very ancient times; it p'ayed a conspicuous part in 

the mythology of Brahmanism aud its association = the 

sun is fully borne out by the evidence of the Puranas which 
enjoin the execution in sculpture of a twelve-petalled lotus, 

on different petals of which figures of the different aspects 

of the sun god are to be placed with the god Bhaskara on the 
central pericarp (karnika).' The lotus symbolising the sun. 

and the creative force (Sürya is Savitr—sarvasya prasavitr, 

the creator of all) came to hold a unique place in Indian art 
of all ages and all religious creeds; the author of the 
—  Visnudharmottara realised the importance of — if in 
‘iconographic art. and. gives full and detailed instructions for 
- i M, - 
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its carving (Book III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the anthropo- 
morphic representations of divinities in sculptures, lotus 
is the commonest symbol found in their bands’ Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on the early coins, if not all 
may be taken to represent the sun An this connection, 
reference may be made to the so-called Taurine symbol 
which is very ire uently found on these as well as later 
coins of India. VIt was suggested by me long ago that 
it might symbolise the sun and the moon represented 
together, the dise symbolising the one and the other being 
symbolised by the crescent attached to it.’ A few round 
cast E coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) of the 
3rd centüry B.C. bear on one of their sides a large raved 
circle which has been correctly described by Allan as ' Sun ' 
(Allan, CAI, p. 145), but the clearest and the most signi- 
ficant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object vs orship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from, 200 
B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan) — 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘Pancala Mitra’ ; in the former, 

od is represented 'as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a plat- 
form, as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,' while in 
the latter he is also shown as a radiate globe placed imme- 
diately on a railed platform between two pillars' (Allan 
CAI, pp. exviii-exix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship 
— name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
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evidence of the Brahmanic symbol for the sun used in sacri- 
pe ritual as a regular object of worship (Pl. IT, fig. 8). 
he Satapatha Brühmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the suny (S.B., 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Süryamitra's coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed dise of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the firealtar, which is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the coins of Bhinumitra.) Now, 
there can be very little doubt that at the time when these 
coins were being issued, the Vedic sacrificialsystem had been 
much mixed up with the far-reaching religious changes and 
thus it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the róle of 
) nn arccd on these coins. As regards the anthropomorphic 
representation of this god on the coins, we do — any 
such on the early indigenous ones of India; but” figures of 
sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued by 
the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans 
and they will be elaborately noticed-in determining the evo- 
lution of the north Indian sun type in my forthcoming book 
X on the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses i 
7 Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
' some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
y goin of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list of - 
five principal gods of the five chief sects (viz. Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sākta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
spem (Paicopasand, the worship of Ganesadi Paficadevata), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly bighly venerated by . many 4 
people of ancient India, "He was worshi ed by s | 
kings and tribes, such as Kumaragu क्ट? 
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century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A, Smith as * Cock on top of post’ (Pl. II, fig. 5); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series) It can 
justifiably be presumed, that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya, This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bbagat, previously noticed in the chapter.' 
I have already shown that the staff and vase carrying 
standing figure on certain Ujjain coins con nnot be called 
Karttikeya but is to be described as Siva. " But the former 
god appears in human form sometimes in a poly-cephalous 
manner (six-beaded) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins —* e Yaudheyas, belonging to the. the second century 
A.D e obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadinana), holding a 
long spear (Sakti, the emblem special lartt 

right hand, the left hand resting on ips th 

the goddess, presumably Laksmi, with an ¢ e rà 
€ and not a six-headed goddess” as Cunnin gham des- 
cribes. The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed 
E- by Allan as Yaudheya-bhügavata-svámino Brahmanya (sa or 
sya) and on the copper coins as Bhagavata-svamino Br 
nya-devasya (pf sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, CAI 
p. exlix, cl). "Allan renders the two legends into English 




















t VA, Smith, CCIM, vol. 1, p. 151, Nos. 28, 31, 32. Some- 
times the " cock is placed on ground in front of post ^ as on No. 29 of 
— Allan does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in 

22, is reproduced a coin of Vijayamitra with the 
—— on pillar’; in the bedy of the Catalogue, he invari- 
ribes he bird as a cock, but in his introduction (p. Ixxxix) 
jt as " ७ bird, usually ‘ot Dew | & cock but probably a 
: ] I te n the above coins Ne amitra and Vijayamitra 
hi ian Museum Calcutta, und T have 
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in this manner: * Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 
the divine lord of the AO aim "and ‘of Kumara the divine 
lord Brahmanya deva.' “In both the cases the genitive case- 
ending of the name of the divinity and of the attributive 
epithet svdmi (the reading Bhagavalo in place of Bhagavata 
" would bette m in with the general sense of the coin legend) 
hows that the coins were issued in the name of the deity 
f his is very interesting, because it possibly shows that the 
‘audheyas had dedicated their State to the god of their .* 
| hoice who was regarded by them not only as their spiritual 
but also as their temporal ruler.’ J 
X Sir John Marsball's description of a very well executed 
terracotta seal with inscripticns in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and bis illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- * 
tion in this connection.> It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line ( river? ) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above;tthe legend around the margin 15 
* Sri Vindhya-vedhamahdrajasya —— hasenattsrsta- 
rajyasya Vrsadhvajasya Gautamiputrasya Tarshall tran- 
slates it as follows: ‘‘ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautami- 
— . putra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had. 
= made over his kingdom to the great Lord Karttikeya.'' The | 
pellation Mahescara- Mahüsenatisrstarajyasya is.significant. — 
remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times 
there may have existed a pious custom ] to which 
rulers on the occasion of their ssion entruste eir 
kingdom to their is(adevatd and consi —* themselves as — 
their mere agents.) He also cites logical case of — 
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Travancore rulers. who call themselves Padmanabhadisa, 
they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanübha. I may 
observe here that I suggested my interpretation of the parti- 


cular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read . 2A 
TES 


p iall's remarks on this particular seal 

ohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the dyudhajivi 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamàyürakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the Mahd- 
bhürata passage (IIT. 32, 45) :— Tato bahudhanam ramayam 
gavadhyam dhanadhanyavat | Karttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
kamupadravat | Tatra yuddham mahaccasit surairmatta- 
müyürakaih. YRohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) * being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya’ means that he was the 
` tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to bim, t e cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device As regards the name Svami 
Brahmanya or Svami Brahmanyadeva Kumara, reference 
may be made to the  Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
of Kumiaragupta I (date 96 G,E.=415-16 A.D.), which 
records some" additions by one Dhruvasarman to the 
temple of Svàmi Mahisena already existing in the locality.” 


! In the Jarüsandhavadha parvadhyiya of the Mahābhārata 
(Sabhi-parva), Krgna, while recounting to Bhima and Arjuna the 
characteristic excellence of Rijagfha, says that im Rajagfha was the 
residence of Taksaka and Maniniga (Takgakasydlayascadtra Maninága- 
ya cottamé). This means that them were shrines of Taksaka and 
Mapinaga at Hüjagrha; recent excavations in the locality by the 
Indian Archaeological department have brought to light many interest 
ing evidence of the once flourishing snake-eult at that place. 
CH, III pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeve is also as- 
vere to the god :—* bhagavatastrailokyatejassam-bhdrasamtatdd- 
riter... Brahmanyadevasya—Svdmi Muhdeenasydyatane ' 
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A Seve iconographic type of Karttikeya differs on the other 
class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of Allan) of a quite late 
date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which show undoubted Kushan 
influence in style and types; the one-faced War god stands 
facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left resting 
on hip with his edhana on the lef t}(the peacock is not usually 
shown on the other type—a few specimens of which, 
however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. Allan, 
p. 272, Pl. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian museum 
specimens of the type with six-headed Brahmanyadeva, 
I could recognise the bird mount only on one 
specimen. Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on 
the reverse of the ' peacock type' gold coins of Kumaüra- 
gupta I. It shows the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on 
the peacock (Paravani) holding spear in left hand over 
shoulder, his right hand being in the varada pose; his figure 
is placed on an elaborate paicaratha pedestal, commonly 
found in Indian art of the late Gupta and subsequent 
periods. ‘There can be very little doubt that here we find a 
replica of the image di favourite deity — Ki x: aragupta I 
—probably the very image enshrined in a temple b It 
the Gupta King in the royal capital The i 
importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently noticed 

> Smith's description of it as ' Goddess (Kumiridevi ?)' wa 
corrected by Allan as ‘ Kürttikeya nimbate art 

e Allan’s description, will fave to | “i I 

the god sprinkles incense altar on r. ri - | 
|. and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The al | 

M . appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the 16 right * 

= side of the pedestal (pithika) on which the god with b 
| t is shown and the right band thus x 
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incense but is really shown in the iconographic >) of 
ah 1.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 9)’ 
J4Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
—* under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
Visakha, and Mahāsena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. VThe iconography of Skanda-Vi£ükba as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the Samgbati to 
be found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 
suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock—cí. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya- 
Skanda Kumdraripa barhiketus-saktidharasca, Brhat samhita 
Ch. 57,) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the sword 
which is tied to his waist-girdle (Pl. IX, fig. 7). Next we 
find hy re ra and Visakha standing face to face 
similarly dress he former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by bird (it is not clear in the repro- 
duction; what seems a bird might be a combination of the 
letter M of KOMARO and part of ra hair or turban of the 
rile atter or both of them hold a long spear 
हुन > hown clasping: 













8). On the coin, १४18 


the right hand of Skanda-kumára who the former * 
th his left hand (Gardner, op. cit., Plate XXVIII fig. 22), “= 
Lastly, we fird a shrine consisting of an orname 


—* 





double 
of a super-structure 





platform with a linear represent 

* having inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole 
device has ich, Ska. ribed by Gardner as ''Niche on basis, 

X २ "witbin hich, Sk nda and Visaükha standing as above; 
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between them Mahasena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad 
in chlamys ; sword at waist’ (PI. IX, fig. 9.! Gardner's 
description of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin 
device may be correct, but the figure on the right does not 
seem to have any halo carved round the head, while the 
other two distinctly bear the traces of halo round their heads. 
But this point ह ot be stressed far, because as I have 
previously observed'&ometimes the aureole is missing from 
the heads of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the 
three divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from 
their representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted 
— that they cannot but engage our attention. In any 
case,^we have no grounds to support D. R. Bhandarkar in €^ 
his assumption that on- certain coins of Huvishka there are 
four figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kumara, vesci and Maliisena (Carmichael Lectures, 
1921, pp. 22-23).~ If these coins prove anything they prove 
that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the 
same god—viz., Skanda-kumira, Visikha and Mabàsena. 
The Mahabharata lays down Skanda's several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sükba, Viéakha, Naigameya; among 
bis other names are Kumara and Mabhásena; the very 
Ee mythology which is presented to us by it about 
he origin of Skanda shows that various god concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya..\ Huvisbka's coins inform us that the three 
T (or two?) gods had not lost their separate personal entities 
even then, though their iconography shows hows that they were 
to all intents and purposes, the same god.  Patafjali's 
Í anda and Viśākha have been noi uced on £. 
‘occ ; these coin types bear out in eteris- 
anner what is incidentally observed bybim. 
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Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, - i 
whose 2 gies can be vado ofi d among the — coin 
devices,fmention may be made * ira and Agni.” Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Panefla series. Jayagupta 
in the same series may also show the god Indra on the 
reverse of his coins. On  Indramilira's coins, Indra is 
crudely represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (cf. Allan's plate XXIX, 1 and 2; a club seems 
to bang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ arch way,'— Allan) where other 

S details are absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta's coins show the latter 
— on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
be reverse of Agnimitra's coins figure a ihe 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars; five flames 
represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(katihasta) ; some object (a — or a club ?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from his hip.“ Most numismatists identify 
s Agn gni; but Mme. Bazin Foucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of Naga, the presiding deity 
Ahicchatra, hatra, the capital city of Pāñcāla. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhümimitra's coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and deseribes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
० pillars. a each with three eross-bars at the top 
— m ibed the figure as ' standing on Buddhist 
railing ; b th five rays ' and remarked ES figure is 
probably that of Bhümi, or the earth personified * (CAI. 
| n observes about the same, ‘ His attitude is. 

gui, but-his hair is represented by | 
sak dán his ds 
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but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth} (CCAI, P. exviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates given in Cunningham's (Pl. VII, 
12-16) and Allan's books (Pl. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices seem to be almost identical and what- 
ever may be the «designation of one is the same of the 
other ; butlon certain coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan's 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus and rays of 
flames and nàgas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, ‘The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhümimitra. If these two 
hgures are Nagas, the difference is not important; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhümi is — and I know no other representation of 
the Earth." ^ * Thus, the whole question is still an open one 
and uniess better preserved coins are available, no certainty 
can be arrived at | The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, répresent the Vrksaca- 
ityas (the residences of the different Yaksas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. ) 

Indra appears in the garb of the Greek Zeus on the coins 
of Eukratides, Antialkikas and a few other Indo-Greek 
rulers and on those of Maues. On the kavi$iye nagara devata 


coins of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin 
catalogues as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding 
wreath in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole anim nde | th 
right and a conical object in tbe left field. YTh 
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appearing on the reverse of several hemidrachmae of Antial- 
kidas is reproduced in my Pl. IX, Fig. 3, where the object 
in the left field is, however, not distinct. ^ Rapson definitely 
described the conical object asa mountain, and, to explain > 
this type, be drew our attention to the statement of Hiuen 
wWfhsang regarding the elephant having been the presiding 
génius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain, to the south-west of 
Kapisa. ^ The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban city of 
Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu whieh is the Chinese trans- | 
literation of Svetavatdlaya according to Watters, Now, 
Svetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Jndrapura are presumably one and the same. and the 
Mahàmüyüri tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter, a place to be located in the north-west on account ‘of 
—“ with WVarnu, another locality in the same 
region. V So, on the basis of the above remarks, it is highly 
probable, nay certain, that we find on the above type 
representations of Indra in his theriomorpbic as well as 
anthropomorphic forms—the latter being evidently identified 
with Zeus, the exact Greek counterpart of the Indian. king 
of the gods (devaraja) n the reverse of a unique silver 
gods ( ra]: n the reve 

coin of Antialkidas in the collection of the British Museum 
appears the same deityjstanding or advancing to left witha 
long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging 
down, and the elephant, with its trunk at the salute, Nike 
on its head and a bellyround its neck, also striding to the 

: left (Pl. IX, fig. 4). VWhitebead who noticed this coin device 
in his * Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ' in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1993 (pp. 325-6, Pl. XV, fig. 4) remarks, "hppa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past] Thus, we see in 

thedevices, the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropo- 
rel tions of Indra, as we have seen abo 

senting Siva on the Ujjain co 
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certain square copper coins of Maues, bowever, we find a new 
orientation in the representation of Indra; on the obverse of 
the coins, numbered 12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, 
mo ee np. TO. PL XN} fig. 9), the enthroned 
appears with a long sceptre in his left band, while his right 
band is placed on the shoulder of a human figure. * Gardner 
described thé latter as a ‘ small winged female figure’; but 
the wings and the female character of the figure are not at 
all clear from the plate ; — described as wings appear 
to be the prongs of the vajra.~ The figure, however, as ha he. 
rigbtly been suggestec been suggested by Gardner, ' seems to be an embodi- 
ment of the thunderbolt ' (PI fig 0 This reminds us of 
the Indian practice of occasionally representing the attributes 
in the bands of divinities as personified beings (agudha- 
purusas). The iconography of Indra in these Hellenistic 
presentations of Indra on the above coins does partially tally 
with the description of his icon as given in Brhatsamhita 
of Varabamihira (Suklascaturvisano dvipo Mahendrasya 
Vajrapünitcam | Tiryaglalatasamstham — trtiyamapi locanam 
cihnam 2—ch. 57, v. 42), if we take ali of them together ' 
The Yakgas and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian a a arly post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to"make appearance on early indige- 
nous coins, though it is paratively rare 
coins, again, furnish us with an important clue in this 
connection. Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue 


am not sure whether the elephnvt's head which 
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(Pl. XXXVI, figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, 
"ccording to hjm, two draped feinale figures standing facing 
side by side, the one on the left holding an uncertain object in 
her raised right hand ; a river with fishes is shown below 
(ibid., p. 257). With regard to another fragmentary coin 
included by bim in the same series, be remarks in bis 
introduction, * Variety c (of the class 4 of the Ujjain coins, 
the two-figure coins belong to Var. -b of the same class) is a 
broken coin, but seems to have had three figures on it; the 
type was probably the same as the three figures found on 
certain punch-marked silver coins (p. 37, 1).' He further 
says that he has grouped together as class 4 ' four varieties 
with deities on the obverse ' (of the remaining two varieties, 
one has the abhiscka-Laksmi or Gaja-laksmi, the other has a 
standing figure and three other symbols). Now, two years 
before the publication of Allan's Catalogue, I published one 
square coin from Avanti or Ujjain, which is identical to the 
variety b of class 4 of Allan, just noticed. Then it was 
unique of its kind and I remarked that it ‘ differs from all the 
known varieties of the Ujjain coins, in so far as its obverse 
side bears two human figures, a male and a female one. The 
dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a Yakga and 
Yaksini from Bhilsa (Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeo- 
logical collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 


dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude.’ I am 






certain about my description, because the male figure bears- 
* the graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently 








the Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other 

Mit is thus bighly probable that on this variety of 
coins hailing from Ujjain and dateable as early as the 2nd 
century B.C., if not earlier, we find a comparatively early 
representation of the Yaksa and Yakgini couple] As regards 






coin was published by me in m x. 
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i the Naga devices on coins, I may draw the attention of 
E - scholars to the cast coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in 
d " plate II of Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India. The author 
es arks about them, ‘f Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on 
whi ich a snake is the prominent figure. The legend, in 
Asoka characters, reads Lm" asa, which may, perhaps, have 
some reference to the descendants of the serpents called - 
Kadru'' (p. 62) Allan distinguishes as many as five -— 
varieties of the same coins and describes one of the devices — 
on them as ‘undulating line presumably representing a 
snake’; but from one observation of his with regard to Var. 
d of the same series, viz., ‘ one side is completely filled by. 
an elephant and the other has the usual snake, taurine and 
legend,’ it is certain that-he accepts Cunningham's sugges- 
tion (Allan, Ca — of the Coins of Ancient India, 
pp. xcii—xciii).(4Nàgas depicted. as human beings with 
snakehoods attached to the back of their eads,) a 
A type often found in early and late Indian fi ve been 
R recognised by Mme. Bazin-Foucher, in the reverse devices 
of the two Pāñcāla kings, Agnimitra and Bhümimitra. 
But I have already shown above that 
^— pot been universally accepted.) | 
In the above survey of the dev । the early indigenous 
and foreign coins of India, a few p | are to be noted 
J Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious 
practices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and 
die-struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 
continuation of some devices already met with in the earlier 
series, with this difference that now their nature is more 
learly understandable than in their previous pr eser aum 2a 
It be borne in mind that tbe same device could- 
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in another setting stand for the emblem of Visnu, w hich, as 
we have seen, is based on the Sun god Coomaraswamy 
rightly remarks, *the vocabulary of these symbols was 


equally available to all sects, "Brihmanas, Buddhists and 


Jains, each employing them in senses of their own" (HITA 
p. 44, Cunningham was oblivious about it and thus he 
invariably described the railing, so frequently to be found on 
these coins, as ‘ Buddhist basement railing,’ the tree AS 
` Bodhi tree,” the pillar às * Buddhist pillar" and so on In 
these early cast and die-struck coins, however, we light upon 
the representations ol regular icons which were the objects of 
worship, and various gods and goddesses make their appear- 
ance with somewhat elaborate iconographic features, In the 
case of the oft-reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his 
various types show that varieties of Sivite icons were being 
made on which these coin devices were based. WA gain, such 
observations of previous scholars that * the appearance of the 
figure of Siva and nota Linga asan object of worship on 
the Kushan coins clearly shows that up to the time of the 
Kushan king Mg s Siva worship had not come to be 
identified with Linga worsbip' must have to be set aside. 
D. R. Bhandarkar . ves further in his Carmichael 
Lectures (pp. 19-91 Siva was certainly being 
worshipped in his-anthropomorphic form up till the 7th 
century A.D., for * Siva recumbent v 118 mount’ figures 
on the reverse of Saganka's gold coins. "^| But on the evidence 
of much earlier coins as well as seals we know for certain 
p... Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic form] 
hat phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time of 
E fully proved by the ithypballic — a) 
feature of the unique figure of the god on one of the gold 
coins of the Kushan emperor already noted. Much earlier 
SU inthe shape of the, uninseribed cast coin (pro- 

ance unknown) and the aig struck coins from Ujjain and 
'axila ‘has been produced be Ujjain coins are specially 
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interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form while others do so in pballic 
form, proving that Siva was rive worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his 
bull form in the Gandbara region (cf., Hesychius’ statement 
quoted above’, still by the time the Kusbanas had begun 
their rule, that form was regardéd as his mount while his 
human form was predominant." This is proved by the so 
many extant  cgins of the Saiva Kushan emperor, 
Wem, Kadphises, ~ In the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
it was not even thought necessary to associate jx therio- 
morphic form with the anthropomorphic one. “But with 
Vasudeva, the older practice was resumed and thence 
forward Siva, in particular aspects of his representations, 
was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the shrines 
which had invariably the Liüga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent 
place in front of it, in order that he may always look at his 
lord in the symbolic form  (cf.,- my observations about 
Siva and bull on one Ujjain coin). "But it should not be 
forgotten that, by the time of Hu Huvishka, tbe iconography of 
Siva bad attained such an elaboration as to include among 
its many varieties an ithyphallic one, in one of whose hands 
was placed the cakra which was, the symbol par excellence 
of the other sectarian god Visnu. while assigning attributes 
to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing also upon 
earlier indigenous mode, for, as we have seen, the staff and 
water-vessel which are the characteri atio ones of Siva in 
the Ujjain coins are also used by them. -/ The three heads of 














 Biva are figured too after the earlier adds and 
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in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjain coins to the third—second 
centuries D.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva's first appearance on the Lh oney of one of tbe foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. 4l recognised Siva for the 
first time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of thia 
Indo-Scythic rule The staff and water-vessel carrying 
human figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked 
coins described by Allan (op. cit., Introduction, XXXVI 
see Pl. I, fig. 4).' (Vasudeva Visuu, though some of his em- ५.” 
blems, such as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproducgd figures, 4 
though rarely, on the early indigenous coins; but it must be E 
observed thateven-in the Gupta period, of which extant-Vienu 

unages are known; none-of the coins of the —— bhigavata ^C 
kings. bear om them nny efigy of ञ Vien be parama VR 
bhagavatas, however, invariably used the Garuda emblem b 
on most of their coins, thus showing their cult association. ) A 
Of the other gods, Brahmanya-Kumüra was frequently repro- 
duced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently 
the base of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is 
generally worshipped in the south. The god had several 
iconographic types, as th m. show, which also prove that 
much of the mythology ab him was already in existence 
in the 2nd century A.D. f As regards several other consti- 















' Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins closely 
related to those which contain the above, as ' a rudely inade human 
figure with the dumb-bell symbols on eitber side, and thinks that both 
probably represent the same deity named Karttikeya. But I bave 
shown that Siva is the god that is being figured on the other type. As 
regards the rudely made buman figure, it might have been based 
on the ‘golden man in the Ajgnicayapa ceremony; the Satapatha 
B rühmana expressly refers to one mode of masking bim. * Let bim 

ake n to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be 
‘redundant; for thew two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms." In tbe coin 
device, ú de figure is without arms and the dumb be e 
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tuents of the Brahmanie pantheon, the Paficila Mitra 
coins supply us with some useful data. It has rightly been 
observed that * the reverses are of special interest to the 
student of Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar 
elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). It is regrettable that 
their usefulness has to F ertain extent been minimised by 
the smallness of the —— some and the imperfect state of 
preservation of others; e goddess Durgā-Pārvatī is not 
clearly recognisable in any of the early indigenous coins, 
though some of the female figures appearing on their Ao 
ond usually identified as Laksmi, may represent her. n 
some coins of Azes I, she may be recognised if we are 
certain pui t the identifv of the forepart of her lion mount 
beside her But, without doubt, she figures on a few coins 
PS of Huvishka; Rapson was the first to identify her correctly 
In one of the two figures -one male (Siva) and the other 
female carrying a lotus flower in her hand—standing side 
by side on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely 
puts down her name in four Greek letters by ber side, 
which were correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (Uma). 
I read the same name, by the side of a female 
figure appearing singly on the reverse of a gold coin 
» of the same Kushan emperor in the collection of the 
- Lahore Museum But this time she is made to 

carry a cornucopiae, after the manner of an Ardochso or 

a Demeter or a 'Tyche (as represented on the money of 

the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing 
. elearly how these Indian deities were being presented in their 
Hellenistic garb.( The reverses of some of the coins of 
Huvishka, thus like the same of the Paficila Mitra coins, 
terest to the students of Brahmanical 
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above will not be out of place here. In this way one 
can with some justification appraise indirectly tbe standard 
of art reached by the artist in different localities and Eos nt 
periods. But a word of caution is necess wy bere.“ The 
early punch-marked coins which were current throughout 
India from c. 6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 
Ist or 2nd century A.D. do little justice to the standard 
of plastic art, however imperfect, that might have been 
reached by the indigenous artists before the Maurya period 
and afterwards. Sir John Marshall, after comparing the 
mouetary technique of the Indians as manifest in the above 
coins with the same of another Indian ruler Saubhiti 
(Gr. form ‘ Sophytes ') by name, who was a contemporary 
of Alexander and. who adopted Greek style in 
his money, observes, * The rudimentary character of Indian 
art at this period is well exemplified by the current indi- 
genous coins known commonly as punch-marked, which 
are singularly crude and ugly, neither their form which 
is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols which are stamped 
almost indiscriminately upon their surface, baving any 
pretensions to artistic merit" (A Guide to Tazila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24). This observation is true to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities of India, even up till modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known 
as dhimgla which were being manufactured by the gold- 
smiths of Umarda, under the orders of the Udaypur 
State, to supply the State coffers with small token money 
(W. W. Webb, The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). 
If we are to judge the standard of the art of the locality 
from that manifest in this type of mote ey, then we shall 

ery ‘little credit to the former. Tt is a fact that 
Indians, especially in their punch-marked coins did 
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ot achieve any success in the matter of monetary technique. 
V Bot they were not so unsuccessful in their cast coins and the 
devices which they executed in the neggtive moulds some- 
tunes show faint traces of modelling. The elephant, bull 
and other animal devices on the early rectangular cast coins 
the figure of Sri-Laksmi on the uninseribed coin of Kausambi, 
F^ Siva and the Yaksa couple on Ujjain coins, none of which is 
dateable later than the 2nd aire y B.C., some being much 
earlier, bear out my statement. There is no justification fo 
tracing any foreign influence on the above types of coins an 
the exeeution of these animal or human figures follows the' 
Ss indigenous method a$ present in the contemporary carvings ' 
of the same themes. ~ It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are Made of molten co e and are mostly in a very 
"4 imperfect state of preservation many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millenniums ago. 
The figure of Siva- Vispamitra (Visvamitra) on the bi-scriptual 
silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, however, 
show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of the muscles 
in the body indicates; it is a fact that these silver pieces 


^, 


were based on the money of F ndo-Greek rulers like 
+  |Euthsdemos II and Apollodotos. MThe device, however, is 
a" taken from Indian mythology. The bi-seriptual silver , 


pieces of the Kunindas also, though they contain devices 
all of which are indigenous telis India, are reminiscent of the 
Greek monetary technique. W The figures of Siva on the 
Indo-Seythiau, Indo-Parthian and Kushan coins, or the 

ry remarkable figure of Visnu on a Kushan seal, justifiably 
ributed by Cunningham to Huvishka, are undoubtedly 
llenistic in “character and there can very little doubt 
that they were based on similar plastic forms of 
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CHAPTER V ici > 
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DEITIES AND THEIR EMBLEMS ON EARLY INDIAN SEALS 


The earliest seals in India found in the Indus valiey —representations of cult 
divinities on some of them —several composite forms—Mother-goddess cult in the Indus 
valley—incidental reference to several types of carved ring-stones discovered in © 
diferent places of Northern India, like Taxila, Kausimbi and Raighst—evidence 
cf animism supplied by the Todus sels: Tree-worship in two different forms—its 
later manifestations as evidenced by the early coins, seals and stone feliefs of the 
historic perird—ths ideology probably underlying these diviniti.s not Vedic in character 
but epic and purápic—8Sigpificance of this fact—coniparative paucity of the Maurya, 
Sofge and Kushon seals—fumerouaneks of tbe Gupta seals and seal-matrices from N" 
various sites like Bhita, Besarh and Hua!ghst—differept cult divinities and tbeir — 
emblems depicted on them very interesting mementos of religious conditions of the b 

riod — general observations " Y. 








Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her glyptic E. 
ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of representing j^ 
her divinities in different periods. The innumerable varies = 
ties of seals and similar objects that bave been unearthed in — 
various parts of northern India and that are dateable from — 
the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late Gupta period 


i and afterwards contain numerous figures, many of which 
ie 












have been assumed witb a great deal of justification to stand 

for varicus divinities in their anthropomorphic, theriomor- 

phic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. On 

many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most of र 

these gods and goddesses as also their emblems ean be 1 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the ; 
different religious creeds that were current in the period E 
they were manufactured. I have already drawn ^ 

tion of my readers, in the previous chapter, to 
z sera bronze seal of Sivaraksita, that gave me the 
| ssary clue for the identification of Siva on certain coin- 
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of a few other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
the Gupta periods, which supply us with characteristic 
representations of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as 
well as a few of their emblems. I shall presently draw 
the attention of my readers to a good many seals of the 
Gupta period (a few amongst them going back to the Kushan 
age), that were unearthed at such old sites of India, like Bhita, 
Basarh and Rajghat etc. But before I begin a systema- 
tic study of some of these seals and sealmatrices, from the 
iconographic point of View, it will be necessary for me to 
refer briefly to the many hundreds of sealings that were 
discovered in the course of excavations at the pre-historic 
Indus-valley sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. What- 
ever might have been the particular purpose which was 
served by them, there is little doubt that the figures which 
very frequently appear on their surface had some connec- 
tion with the religion that was practised by these pre- 
historic Indians. ‘The very interesting seal unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned figure 
“seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards ', has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic- dsana known as kürmasana, where the heels are 
placed under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to 
the mode described above. It will be of interest here to 
give a fuller account about the device, — carefully studied 
by Sir John Marshall. The two arms of the fi nnd hich 
are covered with bangles, are outstretched | 
with thumbs to front, rest on —— 5 on 
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by a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. ‘To either 
side of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on 
his proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on 5 . left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with heads regar- 
dant and horns turned to the centre.’ Just below the 
trunk of the elephant on the top left corner and above the 
tiger is the crude outline of a human figure. Marshall is 
justifiably sure about the divine character of the figure and 
from its peculiarly distinctive attributes, such as three faces, 
the Yogic dsana, its association with “animals, as many as 
five or six in number, its deer-throne and its horns, he 
concludes that the figure is a prototype of the historic Siva- 
Pasupati.' The seal just noticed at length is the same as 
No. 420 in Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at * 
Mohenjo-daro. Two other seals Nos. 222 and 235 in the 

same list, contain variant representations of apparently 


- 





t Marshall, M. I. C., Vol. I, pp. 62-6, pl. XII, 17. We mise, in 
the assembly of animals by the side of the god, Siva's bull Nandi, 
Marshall has very rightly referred to the association of deer with the 
historic Siva. As regards the horns, there is no need to assume that 
they ‘took the form of the triéüla or trident in later days, and in 
that guise continued to be s special attribute of Siva’; for the horns 
ns such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from 
the epic passage which reads: Svargaduttungamamalam vigdnam 
yatra énlinah | Svamütmavihitam drstvd marttyah &ivapuram vrajet 
(Mahabharata, Vanaparvva, Ch. 88, V. 8), but also from the fact that 
the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of 
: the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins 
thinks that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to 
the crest of the image of Siva (Epic Mythology p. 38) 
Saletore recently attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New 
Review, 55, X, 1989 ; but his grounds of objection to Marshall's view 
were refuted by Moraes in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
In one of the insi t issues of J.R.A.S.B., the problem of the identity 
— thoroughly discussed from the ethnological point 
m who has fully endorsed 
pp. 401-06) 
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the same deity, though many of the details of the former 
are omitted there. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only 
one face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging 
down on. one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of 
the figures in these two seals (229 & 935) are very similar 
* but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in 
the one case and only a single brancb on the other.' 
Mackay remarks about this head-dress, ‘ The larger figure on 
seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan- 
shaped ornament commonly asscciated with the pottery 
femalé figurines.” " 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human balf-animal form of 
a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M./.C., III, CXVI, 
29 and CXVIIT, 11). Itis not quite clear, however, from 


these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 


to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kusban and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent body 
and sometimes only its many hoods (one, five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 


' Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol, 1, p. 835; 
Vol. II, pl. LXXXVII, figs. 222 and 285, and pl. XCIV, fig. - 20. 
Mackay is not sure whether there are horns on the head of the figures 
on seals Nos. 420 and 222; with regard to the latter, he says, ' The — 
horns, if indeed they are horns, are definitely separate from the had; 






they are, moreover, represented as fastened to न oc tbc base of the twig 





has been described as n probable 0 
on No. 420 is ठ en a figures on the two 
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is also adopted in the Suhga art of Central India). But op » 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the buman shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus Valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near sides 
of the god. 
Several other composite figures are als found on these 
seals ; human-faced goat or ram, part goat or ram, part bull 
and part man, part ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant 
with buman countenance,—all these are figured on seals 
Nos. 378, 380 and $81. These curious composite forms, 
so clearly reminiscent of the Pramathas or Ganas, the 
attendants of Siva, of subsequent days, are apparently also. p i 
represented in the stone images in the round, illustrated — 
in M.I.C., Vol. III, pl. €, 7 and ». Marshall remarks, DUM 
* Such stone images can hardly have been other than cult . 
objects intended for worship ; on the other hand, the seals 
which like most of the seals found in the Indus Valley, 
were almost certainly amulets, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deity ' (Ibid, Vol. T., pp. 66-7). 
Mackay's excavations at Mohenjo-daro brought to light a 
few more seals with the composite animal figures. The 
beast on his seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘a com- ~: = 
bination of the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, > 
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discovery of four seals numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, 
from the lower levels, having the curious human-faced 
composite animal similar to that on Marsball's seals number- 
ing 375, 380 and 381, already noticed by me, In this 
figure, there is a fusion of as many as three, or possibly four, 
animals,— forelegs of an ox-like animal, the striped hind- 
quarters and feet of a tiger, short curved horns of a bull or 
an antelope and the lolling trunk of an elephant and its pair 
of tusks. Mackay observes that this composite figure 
perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped at Mohenjo- 
daro; he is also inclined to think that ‘it was perhaps also 
portraved in statue form, as the representation of it on the 
seals shows it to be wearing garlands with which it is likely 
that its images were adorned’ (Ibid, 3:3). These chimaera- 
like creatures distinctly remind us of the buman-faced wing- 
ed bulls and griffins of the early Buddhist art of Central 
India, whose prototypes have been found by Grünwedel and 
otbers in the similar ereatures of imagination portrayed in 
the early art of Western Asia I may, however, draw the 
attention of my readers to one very significant observation 
of Mackay, in this connection. * Composite animals are, 
of course, well-known in ancient art in other parts of the 
world; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may 
thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later 
‘‘ beast art '' of Europe. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that the conception of a composite animal origina- 
ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route.'' Reference may be made here to the 
| cotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided puc. rism 
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unearthed from mound F at Harappa. Each of its three 
laces contains a standing mythical figure, the one of the left 
lace being very interesting; it is buman above the waist 
and bovine below. The figures on the right and middle 
faces also seem to be human above and animal below (Vats, 
Excavations at Harappa p. 44). I bave already mentioned 
the name of the Ganas and the Pramatbas, while referring to 
the hurman-faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Kumbhandas and others of the epic and puranie 
literature and ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the 
historic period should also be considered in this connection. 
The base of some of the above is undoubtedly Vedic in 
character (Garuda-Garutman, Sun conceived as a bird 
in the Rgveda); but who can doubt that these creatures 
of imagination owed much for their origin and evolution 
to the dim memories of the remote past in the minds of 
the Indians of the age of the Mahābhārata and of the 
Puranas ? 

Some of these seals also contain representations of 
particular scenes which seem to illustrate mythological 
stories current among the pre-historic people of this region. 
These seal devices can very well be compared with the 
iconographic presentation of various myths associated with 
different religious creeds of India in the subsequent period. 
A reference to a few such seal devices will not be out of 
place here. Vats describes a triangular prism sealing of 
terracotta with a blurred legendary scene on each side. 
One face of this seal shows a god in a standing posture; 
his right arm is profusely decorated, but the left one is 
indistinct. Its second face shows a tall, stalwart man 
engaged in fighting a bison which has been firmly caught 
by the horns. Vats observes, ‘The scene may be a 

sentation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in a jungle. 
The third face shows to left a human figure, most presum- 

ably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Yoga with 
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another figure to right seated on its  haunches, The 
same author elaborately notices an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 
order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study, that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree, then the deity 
seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture ; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one on the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with along body. ‘The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his bead bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed bv three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It * looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.' It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just perd low 

is placed a domical something over the 
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Vats remarks, ‘‘ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Molienjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.’ The scene of what 
"ppears to b. a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in - 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that * such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ' (M.I:C., १०३. I, p. D 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but tbe reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjain coins, which I have reproduced 
in Pl. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but bere 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well ns a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right band of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary ; it may  — 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards — 
* the domical object over the porch ' on the Harappa seal, 

it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 

on the obverse of the same types of coins (cf. Pl. I, fig. 14). 

It may be noted in passim, the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left band and a water-vessel like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. Pl. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals, Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay's 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 

a op. cit., pp. 129-30, Pl. XCIII, 303. Both the 
I Ves ita seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to — 
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a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is show 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo's nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal's back ; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay, with a great deal of diffidence, remarks 
tbat this scene ' may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
it by means of incantations.' ' The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durgd-saptasati, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buffalodemon, says, ‘ sürudhi tam 
mahisuram püdenükramya kanthe ca $ülenainamatadayat 
i.e., “(the goddess appearing) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her sala (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The puranic description of this fight may — . be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddini have 


a ow 
> Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 936; Vol. II, Pl. LXXXVIII, fig. —— 





ज्‌ Pis. XCI, 4a, XCII, 110. He quotes, as his authority for the RR ndu 
= legend, Oppert's Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inha 
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very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals, just 
described. Mackay's seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inbabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
^.ackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his attribute 
'* Strong Bull '' gores a prostrate enemy.’ ' 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus-Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seems to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 
phalli, baetylie stones and  ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also from Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley, in that they are not full-length images.* 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.” Mackay remarks (ibid, Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 


१ Mackay, op.cit., Vol. I. pp. 336 7; Vol, II, plate XCVI, fg. 510. 

* Marshall, M.1.C , Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshal) refers to the wide 
belt of the ancient world from tbe Indus to the Nile, in which these 
figurines have been found; he is sure that they are ' effigies of the 
grat Mother-Goddess or of one or other of her local manifestations,’ 
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Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dress.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 

most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 

with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 

face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing- from 

her womb’; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the proto-type of Siva-Pasupati are shown; 

at the left side of the same are shown a pair of tigers 
standing facing each other (these are regarded by Marshall 

as two genii, animal ministrants of the deity). The left 

part of the reverse side of this seal contains two human 
figures, one male and the other female; the latter seated, i 
with her hair dishevelled, raises her hands in supplication 

to the male who stands in front of her in a threatening 
attitude with a shield-like thing and a sickle-shaped object 

in his left and right hands respectively. Marshall suggests 

thit the * scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice 
connected with the Earth Goddess depicted on the other 
side, with whom we must also associate the two genii. ; 
This striking and unique representation of the goddess with 

a plant issuing from her womb is compared o Marshall 
with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age from Bhita — 
on which the goddess is shown with her legs in rch the 
same position, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
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"instead of from ber womb.’ One of the most interesting 
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seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. ‘The 
tree, an asrattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trisila horns, and armlets : in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable here), behind whom stands a goat with buman 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair ; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro. Marshall is of opinion that the whole scene repre- 
sents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the compo- 
site human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess.' 
— Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
- really fall in the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 
: reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch.to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found — 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones — 


~ 5^ Marsboll, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 63-5, pl. XII, fig. 18. Mackay, 
Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 837-8; Vol. II, pl. XCIV, fig. 430, pl. XCIX, A. 
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are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian.  ' The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form ’ 
(Marshal). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reaso nable objections to both 
these suggestions and his own interpretation that these are 
to be regarded as representations of Yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli,—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way (cf. the realism - 
manifest in the earliest stonephalli of the historic period dis- 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places),—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya (or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout like projection 
from which the pūjābhāga of the Sivalinga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a nala or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 





of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 


umerous devotees of the god. These phalli and the rin E 
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stones, thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are 
highly esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has 
referred to his own discovery of several curious stone 
dises, three of which were unearthed from the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila, one from inside the structures uncovered near 
the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and one at Kosam. A frag- 
ment of a similar objeet was recently found in course of 
excavation at Rajghat near Benares. The Hathial one is 
described by Marshall, thus, * It is of polished sandstone 
3i in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ' (A4.S.I.A.R., 
1927-28, p. 66). It will be of interest now to compare 
with the above 'laxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc about 21" in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contain on the outer side of its top surface 
à very well-carved decorative design. The decoration 
consisís of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine near her left shoulder); then follow in 
successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, palm-tree again, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that 
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unlike the ‘Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 
on this piece which is in the collection of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the 
same age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs 
belong. The same museum has in its collection a fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
~ Rajghat near Benares, which is more similar to tbe Taxila 
disc. This basa hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 

a creeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brabmi 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
~ similar disc hailing from Kosam, which has been acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Benares, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription 1n Asokan 
Brahmi. The inscription reads,......ma m tha m ka 
"og dā ma tha lo ga tara ga a ga la(?) nalni?) ka ye la m 
le......; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of^decoration cut in 
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tap relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
- A seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second hi d which extends into the hole are carved the 


| nude god between three-pronged trees. The inscription | 

moted'above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 

discs can justifiably be regarded. * sts comparable 
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Jainas on the other. But their ideological asgociation with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter 
day Sākta cult appears to be closer.' Marshall observes 
about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as exvoto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care—inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ * 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 


' ‘The stone discs in the Bhirat Kala Bhavan, noted above 
have not yet been published. Rai Sbabib Krishnadas, the Curator 
of the Museum, kindly gave me permission to utilise them for my 
book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet like object of red 
steatite about 1}/ in length end 4” in breadth, found at Rajghat, 
which is somewhat similar to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) 
unearthed at Mobenjo-daro. There are three shallow incuse bands, 
two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing the small. 
cylinder m two fairly equal sections; in ohe of them are found, in 
order, a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped 
camel and a lion, while the other section bears in succession a 
taurine, a horse, the long-eared snd short-tailed animal and an 


- 


elephant. ae 
2 M.LC. Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 68, he 
says, ' That ring-stcnes of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India 
is shown by the discovery of another specimen at Sahet.Mahet 
(ancient Srivasti) in the U.P., and by the fact that they were copied 
by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude figures of 


theg oddess were eliminated.’ 
go th eee | * 
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portrayed in a. balf realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : * One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
attributes.’ “On several sealings at Harappa (Nos. 16, 20, 
21, 25, 26, M.I.C., Pl. XII), various sacred trees are 
represented, which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be 
enclosed by walls or railings such as commonly surround 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacailyas) as depicted 
in the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth 
chapter of my book, I have drawn the attention of my 
readers to one of the commonest devices on the early 
indigenous coins of India—which is the “ tree within 
railing.” These enclosed trees on the Indus seals can 
very well be compared with the above and can justifiably 
be taken as distant prototypes of the »vrksacaityas aud the 
sthalavrksas represented in the latter. ~The terracotta 
seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa has as its obverse device 
* a deity wearing a kilt or short tunic and a three-pointed 
head-dress (or tri$üla horns ?), standing under an 
ornamental arch, which appears to be made of the bent 
bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of this bough are 
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deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding 
out both of its hands, a small offering table with some- 
thing like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left 
(Mackay, ibid., Vol. I, p. 351; Vol. IT, Pl. LXXXII, Nos. 
land 2), It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi- 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. <The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay (ibid., pp. 354-55, Pl. XC, 23a and b) may be 
referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the puránic story of the Yamalirjjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thus releasing the two 
spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic present- 


ation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards” 


and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.' 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the  iconographie presentation of some of 


१ The two Arjjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yaksa 
king Kubera, vis., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by 
Narada to be changed into trees. Krsna released them from this 
accursed existence by uprooting the trees. The scene on the Mohenjo- 

— ulet is somewhat different from its  purünic counterpart 
the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
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their gods and goddesses, after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As T have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 

er seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
L— light on the problem.' Marshall makes this interesting 
| remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past, ‘the people of Mohenjo-daro 

had not only reached the stage of  anthropomorphising 

their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 

as well as in the aniconic' ; for, the highly convention- 

alized tvpe of the image of what he justifiably describes 

as the prototype of —— ati, its stylized details and 

the fact that the Eindred image portrayed on the faience 
aealing*is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 

being *a copy of a cult idol’? The decoration (cf. the 
armlets; head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 

also. in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 

either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 

above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 

Many composite human and animal figures found on the 

jh seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
x their theriomorphic or therioanthropomorphic forms, 
| ~ though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
-.' «Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
— have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
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being worshipped by the people in those days. But, what 
is most interesting in this connection is the fact that the 
ideology which s-ems to underlie many of the above 
divinities does not correspond to the same at the root abs * 
such Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varana and others. ES 
It is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of many Hi 
icons, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great - 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu gods. The apparent reproductions 
of mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also 
have contained the germs of different mythologies of 
the later period. It is not suggested, however, that 
the myths current about many of the Vedie gods and 
the anthropomorphic conceptions underlying them had 
nothing to do with the shaping and development of a good 
many of their epic and purinic counterparts. I have already 
hinted abont the great part which the former had to play 
in formulating the various god-concepts of the later times; 
this will also be fully demonstrated in my work on the 
images of the various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what 
: I want to emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the 
latter, especially in the case of some of the sectarian 
divinities, were really superimposed on their primitive pre- 
historic core. As tbe Vedic period was far nearer to the 
epic and purünic times and as copious literary data of the 
former age are available to us, we can trace out the analogies 
and influences with more certainty. Further researches — 
and excavations in various old sites of India, let us hope 
will supply us with more clues and links of the intervening 
period, that are now missing, which will enable us to 
connect the Indus Valley evidence with the epic and the 
purünic data with more definitenesss. Even the changes 
| Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than that 
 Bgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by 
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in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these pre-historic people of India. 
Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface dateable in the Maurya or the 
Sungn period are very rare. The small stone discs with the 
figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) carved around 
their central hole have already been mentioned by me in 
connection with the ring-stones discovered in the sites of 
the Indus Valley; but they cannot be described as so many 
seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with Hindu 
divinities and their emblems on them, have been unearthed 
in two of the old sites in northern India, viz., Basarh and 
Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest ; these 
mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being dateable still earlier. To these will have to be added 
the recent find of terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
Gupta periods at Rajghat near Benares (a few in this lot even 
go back to the Sunga date, though they do not bear any 
iconographie device); some of them bear representations of 
deities and their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also 
unearthed at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest 
from iconographic point of view; they, however, mostly 
date from the late Gupta period and afterwards. 
Different purposes were served by these seals, some being 
attached with a string to letter tablets; others were royal, 
official or mercantile guild tokens meant for the use of their 
servants and followers; a few of them again were un- 


_ doubtedly manufactured for the use of the heads of religious 


establishments and their retainers while a vast number were 
also the sealings of private individuals. It has been suggest- 
ed as a large number of such seals (over 700) were 
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tested in that way. The finished seals were usually made 
of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of the processes 
to be mentioned in connection with tbe manufacture of 
Lerracotta imayes in the next chapter. Most of them were 
burnt after they had received the impressions from the parti- 
cular seal matrices, some being very lightly burnt, while a 
few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of the above 
varieties of seals bear the figures of several Brahmanical 
gods and their emblems ; the former are comparatively rare, 
the latter being most numerous. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of bis iconic 
figure or emblems, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Paficala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 


being iconically represented, they were comparatively in-\— 


frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it 1s 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the Sankbanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
aymbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva or his emblems are found depicted on the seals above 
in various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga from between two trees with the legend 


‘ pádapesvara ' in the field in Gupta characters, which is in 


the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nabar of Calcutta. A 
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pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalinga with a trident-battleaxe sym- 
bol (Bloch simply says trigala, but the combined tri$ula- 
parasu is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amrdtakesvara, meaning the lord of Amritaka 
(Pl. X, Fig. 6). Now Amritaka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lingas men- 
tioned in the Matsya Purana, viz., Harigcandra, Amratake- 
$vara, Jale$vara, Sriparvata, Mabilaya, Krmicandesvara, 
Kedara and Mabàübhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, t.e., Benares (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, Pl. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it: “The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakeévara.' The oval seal 
(No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. 111) simply bears the 
legend Nama Pasupateh. The square seal matrix (No. 574) 
discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site (Basarh) in 
1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual Report of the 
year (Pl. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top section and 
the legend Bafijulaka in early Gupta characters in the lower 
one, the sections being separated by two closely parallel 
horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
Lri$üla with a short handle, that on the right ' resembling 
in shape the early Brahmi character for dhu ' is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and the other on 
the left ‘looking like ra’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
J 3 one hand of the same deity on some of Huvishka's coins. 
So, what we have here is really the three attributes in the 
bands of Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impressior 
of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh (ibid. 
pp. 121, 150, Pl, L, No. 672) shows ‘a very roughly sketch- 
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plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, nothing but Siva 
with crescent moon (Sasankasekbara) in his theriomorphic 
form. The unique seal impression (ibid , p. 129, No. 84, 
Pl. XLVI) shows on the upper edge of its slightly concave 
surface a small conventional Saikha in outline and a very 
good humped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the 
held; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former may bave 
no Visnuite association here and may simply stand for tbe 
" Sahkhanidhi.' The humped bull appears on several other 
seals from Spooner's find at Basarh, the name of the owner, 
such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of them 
are inscribed) showing its cult connection ; on some there is 
a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner's list (ibid., 
p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, Pl. XLVIII) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as * (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality; (3) the central figure, 
which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base ; 
(4) a battleaxe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a kalasa 
with rays or flower-stalks.' The legend in aupta characters 
reads Aramikisvarasya, i.e., (seal of the temple) of Aramiki- 
gvara. The seal is undou>tedly Saiva in cbaracter as the 
inscription on it shows, and of the five emblems, the 
trident-axe particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, 
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represented twice, one on each end, in different forms, may _ 


stand for mangalaghata with twigs on both or on one of 
them—the slender one on the left side may be a variant of 
an water-vessel as is sometimes placed in the hands of 
Siva on Kushan coins; the central device may represent, 
though in a schematic way, the somewhat realistic linga 
| on a spread base, while the one to its immediate proper 
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right is nothing but a Sakti (spear) with a long flat 
blade. There is thus, not much difficulty to define the five 
objects, as Spooner thinks; an interesting detail which has 
been missed by him is that all these five emblems are placed 
on separate pedestals on ‘the ribbon-like horizontal band 
a little below the true centre,' thus indicating their sacred 
character. The fine seal No 764 (ibid., p. 152, Pl. L) con- 
tains a device which has been described by Spooner as 
follows—‘a tall female figure standing facing, with tbe 
upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip ; rigbt extended toward the right as in the 
varadamudra, The figure is seemingly nude, but there are 
draperies floating to left and right from the level of the 
waist, and some garland or drapery pendent in front, as 
though suspended from a girdle around the waist ;.,....the 
most curious feature of ail is the head-dress which she wears, 
like a single high horn with streamer floating to the (proper) 
left’ 1 had to quote the above description at some length, 
for the correct understandirg of the iconography of the 
figure; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the 
plate, a reference to which will enable us to add some features 
unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively explain their nature. 
The left breast of the figure is abnormally large in propor- 
tion to the right one, which holds a staff-like object in its 
right hand ; ' the curious head-dress like a single high born’ 
is most probably nothing but the longish coil of jatà shown 
on the heads of Siva figures, and it should be noted, it is 
deliberately placed on one,—i.e., the right—side of the head 
"n lastly, there seem to be traces of the urdhalihga feature on 
the front part of the waist. Now, if these observations of 
mine are accepted, there can be no hesitation about the 
us d ty of the figure ; it thus represents the dbanüriévara 
छ f Siva, in which the le is th x | of Um , an ad 
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the prominence given to the left breast (the right breast is 
much smaller than the left one and belongs to a male figure) 
and the probable ürddhalinga feature—all these go to support 
the suggestion. The legend could not be fully read by 
Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us to im- 
prove the reading which is...tipuraksasastidattah. It may 
be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Arddhanārīśvara aspect of Siva in art; I have 
already drawn attention to Bardasanes' mention of it. 
V. S. Agravala draws our attention to a miniature relief 
depicting the same theme, which belongs to the Kushan 
period ; it is in the collection of the late Pandit Radha- 
krishna of Mathura (J.1.8.0.A4., 1937, p. 124, Pl. XLIV, 2). 
The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid., p. 143, 
Pl. XLVIII) has a battleaxe, with a long handle laid length- 
wise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in very 
small characters is not legible, but seems to end in  dattasya. 
The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very frequently 
found in Siva images of later period (cf. Parasumrga- 
bardbhayahastam); the Siva figure of the Gudimallam linga, 
one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries in one of its two 
hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features; not only various Saivic emblems like the linga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipdda and the bull (the bull in 
some instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appear- 
ing on Satavühana coins) are clearly recognisable on them 
as well as on those of the officials, locahties and private 
individuals, but also, there appear human representations 
of Siva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of the 
religious seals bear the different appellations of Siva such as 
Kalegvara, Kalafjara-bhattaraka, Bhadres$vara, Mahesvara (2) 
and Nandi—the last the name of his mount. One of the 
oval seals in Marshall's list (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 47, 
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Pl. XVIIL, No. 14) has a trident-axe flanked by a diagram 
of dots, realy a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on 
its left; the legend in eastern Gupta characters is Kálesvara 
priyatam (* May Kāleśvara be pleased’). Marshall observes 
that Kalesvara is the name of a Sivalinga according to 
Skanda Purana, and this tablet would seem to have been 
presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at Bhita. 
The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature: it bears a 
realistic Siv 'alinga with an umbrella on one side and a trident 
on the other. The linga is placed on a hill in the form of 
a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved 
line probably standing for a river; the legend in northern 
Gupta characters is Külafjara-bhattüárakasya, i.e., ‘of the 
lord of Kalanjara.' Kalanjara, according to Cunningham, is 
the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite resort of 
Saiva tapasvins from very early times (A.S.R., XXI, 
p. 20 ff.). The manner in which the Mahabharata refers 
twice to the Saiva shrines at Kalanjara in its Tirthayatra 
Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvam definitely proves their im- 
portance.’ This seal was evidently issued from a Saiva 
shrine on the Kalanjara hill, though no remains of a 
temple exist on the hill at present. The seal No. 16 bears 
also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on 


* Ch, 85, Verses 56-57: Atra Kdlanjaram ndma parvatam loka- 
vigrutam | Tatra devahrade snātvā gosahasraphalam labhet ॥ Yah 
snátastarpayet tatra girau Kdlafijare nrpa | Svargaloke mahiyeta naro 
nüstyatra samáayah || Thus the waved line below the hill, evidently 
the Kalanjnra hill, is the river or devahrada near it where a dip is 
specially recommended. Again, cf. Chapter 87, verse 21— Hiranya- 
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a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one side and 
a trident-axe on the other, having a legend K(a)a(fi)jara 
in north-eastern Gupta characters (Pl. X Fig. 4). But 
the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique iconographic 
interest; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in 
lalildsana pose on a padapitha with uncertain objects in his 
hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over head 
and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 4th 
or oth century A.D. is Bhadregvara (Pl. X* Fig. 5). 
Marshall says that ‘this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrima (not identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurana (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 
be Siva in the Bhadregvara aspect.’ The figure is un- 
mistakeably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic 
and human mode of representing the divinity. If the 
reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagavato 
Ma(h)esvarasya is upheld—Marshall says that it is problem- 
atic—then the two-armed male figure standing facing with 
right hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds 
of drapery falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. 
The three Bhita seals numbering 26-28 described by 
Marshall in 4.8.7.1.E., 1911-12 (p. 51 and Pl. XVIII) 
require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck; a 
woman stands in front, with her right hand outstretched 
and left hand on hip; a post or a thunderbolt appears 
bebind the bull; bow with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., 
the symbol for mountain), similar to those in Kolhapur 
series of the Andhra coins, are shewn in exergue. The 
same figures are present on the second (No. 27) though in 
a transposed manner and on the third (28), the latter being 
much worn. The legend on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautami- 
putrasya Sivameghasya in characters of the 2nd-Srd century 
A.D. while the legend in similar characters on No. 27 is 
Vasasu (Vàéigthi) putrasya Sri Bhimasena(sya). Marshall 
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remarks about the first that ' the bull and crescent point to 
the king's leaning towards Saivism;’ the bow and arrow 
as well as the mountain are also characteristic emblems of 
Siva. The female figure on the seals very probably stands 
for Durga, the consort of Siva, her standing posture and the 
handpose closely coinciding with the same on seal No. 23, 
where we may find the god himself in human form.2 The 
Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, showing bull standing 
facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side ele- 
vation and ' an uncertain symbol’ (Marshall); their sacred 
character is fully emphasised by the fact that all three are 
placed on altars. The early Gupta legend in northern 
characters is Dandandyaka-Sri Sankaradattasya; the name 
of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal form of 
Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate ; but to 
this sectary, Visnu is also an object of adoration, for his 
two emblems (we sball see presently that ‘the uncertain 
symbol’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted honoured, though 
subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of parti- 
cularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other 
seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull 
trident, trident-axe, nandipdda, etc. 

The unique seals A late Gupta and early mediaeval 
period that were discovered da contain some figures 
of Siva and his emblems 5 ig both fro “artistic - 












It will be of interest h i o 
seals of the Gupta and the 


1 The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal EO ii | 
with the same mentioned in inscription No. II, fro 
- Sahni in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVII, p 
by Sten Konow in ibid, Vol. XXIII, pp. 2 Moti ६ 
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have been discovered at Rajghat near Benares, and which 
contain the representations of some Saivic emblems.’ A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a com- 
bined trident-axe in front; the legend below  reads— 
Avimuktesvara-bhattdraka, A fragmentary circular seal 
with the legend Rajrio Abhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. Brahmi script bears a bull to the left with the three- 
arched symbol (a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of 
a cakra, a $ankha and a spear. This shows a Combination 
of Vaisnava and Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend 
Phalgunimitrasya in 1st century B.C. Brahmi script bears a 
bull standing to left facing a standard (trident?). A 
circular seal with indistinct legend in Gupta characters 
bears a Sivalinga flanked by a combined trident-axe on left 
and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. A lenticular seal- 
ing with the legend Yogesvara in Gupta script 1198 a serpent 
device with a trident on one side and a rosary on the other. 
The circular sealing bearing the legend in early Gupta 
script, Sri devadeva svami (nah), is of unique interest, for 
it undoubtedly shows one mode of representing Siva in 
human form, the devadevasvami ol the inscription. The 
god stands-facing on an elaborate pedestal with outstretched 
arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in right and flask in 
left hands, a serpent being shown to hi ft. One can 
compare this variety of Siva figu I with tile Bhadresvara 
one on the Bhita vani noticed above. ‘The device on another 
seal with legend Sri-Avi(mu)ktesvara in Gupta script can be 
usefully compared with tbe large Gupta seal noticed first in 
— this series (one with the legend Avimuktesvara-bhattdraka) 













- —4 These seals have not yet been published and I am much 
indebted for this notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Rai 
.. Bhahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Benares Bharat Kalabhavan, 
— and his assistant Mr. Vijaykrishna ; I studied the seals on the spot 
and cheeked the reading of the legends and the description given in 
the museum records 
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Here also, the bull is seated to left, but it is flanked by a 
trident to the left and a tridandi to the right. A circular 
seal of black clay shows an aAnkusa (elephant-goad) on a 
pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah in Gupta characters 
below. A circular seal bas the device of a bull seated to 
left on pedestal ;"the legend below in the Brahmi script of 
the Sunga period reads Gopasenasa.  Anotber circular 
black clay seal impression shows a bull standing to left with 
a yüpa standard in front and a cakra standard behind; the 
legend below is Nàügàrjunasa in early Kushan Brahmi script. 
An oval seal with bull seated to left has the owner's name 
as CandeSvaradasa in Gupta characters; it means “the 

ति slave or devotee of Candesvara.  Candeávara is one of the 
names of Siva and is also the name of one of the principal 
Sivaganas (cf. the Candesinugrahamirti of Siva). 


Tt d As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 
> terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 31, described 


by T. Bloc in A. S. I. A. R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, PI. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows: 
‘Ornamental tri$üla in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, Sahkha and solar disc; to left symbol for 
moon and ornamental wheel; horizontal line below which the 
two-lined legend is 1)S$ri-Visnupüdasvami-Na- 2)raya(na)’, 
- meaning ' Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Vignupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks that "This looks as if the seal came 
from tbe authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps 
the famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right the seal 
would prove the existence of this temple in the 4th 
uU. century A.D.’ (ibid, p. 104). The seal “being thus 
od without doubt a Vaisnava*one, the central position given 
to a Saiva emblem is queer; but the sy: cer ve | 
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p. 53, Pl. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 
a variant of the above symbol named ‘uncertain symbol’ 
by him, between the two; Marshall rightly remarked 
tbat the other two symbols being Vaisnava, the inter- 
vening one must also be a Vaisnava one, but he was 
unable to identify it. All these different symbols are 
originally derived from the so-called Naga symbol just 
mentioned, in which D. R. Bhandarkar recognised the 
Kaustubha mani, the jewel par excellence which adorns 
the breast of Visnu (kaustubhamanibhüsitoraskah-Brhat- 
samhità); he saw the sign on the breast of the Visnu 
figure sculptured in the verandah of the cave at Udayagiri, 
bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also on tbe breast of 
the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar column 
(A. S. I. A. R., 1918-14, p. 211). A.C. Coomarswami, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the Srivatsa mark, 
on? of the eight auspicious signs (astamangald) in Jain 
literature and art, whicb is also a Vaisnava symbol ; 
Varahamibira describes the image of Visnu as Srivatsanki- 
tavaksa (Ost-Asiatische Zeitschrift, 1927-28, pp. 183-4); 
this is more probable of the two suggestions. In many 
cases, there is no doubt about the Vaisnava character 
of the symbol and its variants „in its present 
association and we have seen how og" form of it 
appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now the 
symbol on the Visnupida temple seal described by Bloch 
as 'a staff consisting of seven dots' (Pl. I, Fig. 12) is 
nothing but the peculiar club we have found in the hands 
of Siva om Maues' coin and biscriptual copper seal of 
Sivaraksita, as also in one of the hands of the four-armed 
Vüsudeva Visnu on the Kushan niccolo seal tentatively 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka. This peculiar 


`% kind of club (gadā) is placed on tbe back right band of 
(Us Fast our-armed Visnu image of late Kusban or still 







period, that was recently discovered at Taxila (A. S 
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I.A.R., 1935-56, Pl. XLa) and it is similar to the handle 
of a trident placed in the front left hand of a late mediaeval 
image of the Isana aspect of Siva, belonging to eastern 
school of Indian sculpture (these will be noticed in detail 
in my book dealing with Visnu and Siva icons). "Thus, 
though in the early representations, numismatic as 
well as sculptural, the emblem in question is associated 
with Sivaas well as Visnu,—still there is no doubt about 
its closer association with the latter in the later times, 
though in a changed manner ;—in its Visnuite association 
it is to be described as a variant of gadā, while in its 
Sivaite one as a form of danda, Now the remaining 
symbols on the seal in question, 4ankha on one side and 
cakra on the other are undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, 
the sun and moon being shown as adjuncts on the top; 
and in a temple seal of Sri Visnupada-Svami Narayana 
all these are quite appropriate.’ The seals numbering 
32 and 34 described by Bloch (A, S.I. A. R., 1903-04, 
p. 111, pl. XLI) bear ornamental wheel on altar with 
two sankhas one on- either side; the former bears the 
legend in two lines below the horizontal line with its ends 
turned up, 1) Jayaty-ananto bhagavan s-Ambah, transla- 
ted by him as “‘ Victorious is the lord Ananta (Siva) 


with Amba (Dürga)." But the emblems being Vaisnava 


Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva-Visnu (cf. Bhaga- 
vadgita, VI, 16—Arjuna describes the Lord— Pasyami 
tvàm' sarvato’nantaripam, Nantam na madhyam na punas- 
vádim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva are known 





from mediaeval timog. onward) as also of his consort 
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Laksmi (standing for Amba which 
The seal No. 37 has tbe Srivatsa (wrongly described as 
shield by Bloch) oa altar flanked by two fankhas, with 
two line inscription, Jitam bhagavato-nantasya namde 
($va)rivara-svümina(h), the reading of which is doubtful; 
Bloch translates it thus, “Victorious is the Lord Ananta 
(Siva), the chosen husband of Nandeévari (Dürga).' The 
same remark as has been made with regard to Bloch's 
interpretation of the legend on No. 32 is applicable bere; 
Nañdeśvarī is no doubt another synonym of Diirga, but 
it could also mean Laksmi, the consort of Visnu (in the 
lexicons Nanda is given as another name of the god)—the 
character of the emblems supporting the above suggestion. 
Spooner's excavations in the Basarh site in 1913-14 
brought up among others a few seals which are unique 
from the stand-point of Visnuite iconography. The seal 
No. 54, without legend bears on its oval area a finely 
executed figure of a boar recumbent to left; the boar may 
represent the Varia avatdra of Visnu. But the oval 
seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, , the man-lion in- 
carnation of Visnu, seated facing in the -lalitdsana pose — 
on a high pedestal; his right arm is raised, while the left | 
rests on hip; the legend, however, is extremely faint 
no certain reading of it can be offered. Spooner rightly 
remarks, that ‘it provides us with our oldest dateable 
representation of the deity Nrsimha in [ndia ;' the sealing is 
certainly of Gupta date. This device is very important for 
it definitely,shows that as early as the period when it was 
manufactured, this particular incarnatory form of Visnu 
had acquired the appearance T the regular [s 
to be placed in the main sanctum of a ten di 
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Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series 
contains the legend in northern Gupta characters—(Namo 
B'hagava) te Vasude (vasya), Marshall says that the sealing 
is interesting, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple 
of “Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The male figure on 
the seal No. 22, standing facing with its right hand out- 
stretched below which is the variant of the Sricatsa mark 
(Marshall describes the latter as a mark identical with 
the one figuring in a lead coin of Pulümàüyi, reproduced 
by Rapson in C.C.A.W.K.T.B, Pl. V, 105) and left hand on 
hip with a conch-shell near left foot, is undoubtedly that 
of Visnu. The sacred character of the figure and the sym- 
bols is fully proved by the fact that all the three are placed 
on pedestals; the legend, however, is defaced. Among 
the seals of officials and private individuais are to be found 
emblems which are Vaisnava in character, the names 
of the former in many cases showing Vaisnava features, 
Thus, the Srivatsa mark on seal No. 86 is accompanied 
with a legend, tentatively read as Vüsudevasya, the wheel 
mark on No. 88 with Padmanübha ete. ; Marshall remarks 
about the latter, ' The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also an 
epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel’ (A4.S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58 ; Pls. XVIII, XX) 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend (De?) vardtasvdmin (i?) in Gupta script 
bears a cakra flanked on either side by a Sankha. Another 
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owner's name in association with the above emblems is 
interesting. 

Laksmi very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1) has reconciled this difference; 
he says, ' Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of Sri- 
Laksmi, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
ean hardly be doubted that the Sri-Laksmi type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little uncertainty about the character of this 
particular. motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 
Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maurya-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner's list, 
A.S.1.A.R., 1913-14, p. 116, Pl. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Certain very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh  (A4.S.7.4.H., 1903-04 
pp. 1070., Pls. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Laksmi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kumdramatyadhikarana (ibid, p. 10 No. 3; specimens were 
found) shows Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of 
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trees with elephants pouring water over her ; two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like money bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, Pl. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-Laksmi type, its left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower, the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-Laksmi as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head; money bag 
in front of each of these attendants, from which he 
throws down small round objetts which are coins (Pl. X, 
Fig. 2; the shape of the money bag is exactly similar to 
that of the several bags shown under the Kalpadruma 
capital found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
chapter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch's suggestion 
about the attending figures of Laksmi in these seals that 
these were figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots is not wholly correct; for 
these are not really Kuberas, but the Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of Lakami, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 


that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 


specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Lakgmi and Kubera, however, is not known 
me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
ore, ly hypothetical : "eru | १ + 
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nama ya vidyd Laksmistasyadhidevata | Tadadharagca nidhaya- 
stan me nigadatah  $rnu.' Thus, the eight nidhis which 
are particularly associated with Kubera are the ddhdras 
of Padmini vidya whose presiding deity is the goddess Sri. 
The unique seal No. 93 dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
(A.S.I.A.R , 1913-14, pp. 129-30, Pl. XLVI) bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimbate, facing, with her left hand 
on hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal 
placed in the central part of what looks like a barge 
covering the entire area of the sealing. The presence 
of a small naturalistic Sankha to the left in the exergue above 
(the small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distin- 
guished from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity 
and if we are justified in describing her as Laksmi then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate ; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying—Vdnijye 
vasati Laksmih) and did not many of the owners of these seals 
belong to the order of the Sresthi-sérihavaha-kulika- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, “There ~are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.” But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult. 0 Anabita not perhaps 
suggested?’ Inthe magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 134, Pl. XLVID, however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 


above pouring water over her from jars held in their tranks.’ ~ 
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There is a gañkha to her proper left while the uncertain | 


object in the opposite side may be a variant of the Srivatsa 
mark or 1 - the so-called ‘nandipdda’ symbol in an inverted 
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manner. The legend read by Spooner as ‘ Vesdlindmalkunde- 
kumaramatyadhikaranasya! is interesting; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to H. Thsang, commemorated 
the miracle of Buddha's life associated with the locality. 
The long narrow oval sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand out-stretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stock ; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 (tbid, 
p. 140, Pl. XLVII) bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above ber shoulder ; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every 
reason to believe that in both Laksimi is represented. 
A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, Pl. XVIII) 
bears Gajalaksmi, the elephants dousing her are placed on 
lotuses ; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, | 
while the left rests on a bird (?) which is perhaps Garuda, E 
according to Marshall, But the latter may also be identi- 1 
fied as a chaurie held downwards, its handle looking like the 
a neck of a bird; a cakra is placed to the immediate right - 
= The name Visnuraksita among the long legend in eastern 
P ra Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite | 
॥ E _ Association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the wife 
shows Gaja-Lakgmi on lotus with a. dwarfish figure sea ed — 
otus with folded hands, on each side of the gc we 
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hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holds 
Sankha, while her left, probably Garuda or the chaurie ; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but these little dots may stand for 
coins or treasure. Coomaraswamy has discussed at great 
length the symbolism underlying the concept of Sri-Laksmi, 
and the attending elephants in his article on Early Indian 
[Iconography (astern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18 
found at Bhita (tbid, p. 50, Pl. XVIII) contains a vase 
(bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarasvati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghata 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand- 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivamegha and 
Bhimasena found at Bhita may stand for Durga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid, p. 57, Pl. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in tbe person of the 
lemale figure which stands facing bythe side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is out-stretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga ; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them, are associated with Visnu who 
also has some very intimate mythological association with 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, means also a lion). 

Several Rajghat seala bear on them a few very interest- 
ing goddess figures. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, Vàrünasyüdhi(sthá)nadhikaranagya in Gupta script, 
ahows a goddess standing facing on lotus; to her proper right 
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is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object ; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun- 
burnt clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, ona 
long pedestal, holding a wreath in left hand and a four- 
pronged object in right hand ; her hair is braided; a snake 
with its face downwards is shown on her right; legend 
below in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devi stand for 
Durga, the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and 
foliage on pedestal and Gupta legend Sri sdrasvata reminds 
us of the Bhita seal No. 18 notcd in the previous paragraph. 
Another oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a 
goddess standing facing with hands akimbo; the legend on 
her proper right is Saghamita (a): she may, however, 
belong to the Buddhist creed. 

A few other Grahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarb, Bhita and Rajghat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at, Basarh (A.S.7.4.H., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, Pl. XLIX) contains a very per- 
fect example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc 
placed above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhaga- 
vata Adityasya. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanu- 
mitra the same deity, viz., sun placedon an altar; but here 
there may be some justification for Spooner's suggestion that 
the altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magii who must bave influenced the 


local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 


a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.R.4.S., 19 
p. 98) suggested tbat it might be due 
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"this particular form of tbe fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, 
without attendant figures, is not due to any modification of 
Sassanian coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to 
the survival, in India itself, of the older, more original 
Persian tradition in such matters, which antedates the 
Sussaniuns themselves by many centuries.” A part of his 
other suggestion, that this particular seal with the legend 
above noted ' must be the seal of some temple, presumably 
in Eastern India, to the divinity of the Blessed Sun as 
worshipped in the cultus of the Persians domiciled in India,’ 
is more acceptable ; but in place of the Persians domiciled 
in India, we are to understand eastern Iranians who 
migrated to India in large numbers with their cultus in the 
early post-Christian period. Block illustrated a seal found 
by him at Basarh (4. S. J. A. R., 1908-04, Pl. XL, No. 9) 
with the significant legend Raviddsa (h), ‘the slave of the 
sun.’ Marshall found aseal at Bhita (A. S. I. A. R., 1911- 
12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same device with the 
legend Adilyasya ; be fightly says that ' this emblem occurs 
on the coins of the Kushanas, Guptas, Indo-Sassanians as 
also on a Gupta seal from Sunet,” the last one was described 
by Rapson whose remark about it has just been quoted. All 
these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., 
the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was thoroughly acclima- 
tised in northern and eastern India and the north Indian 
sun icons of the Gupta period and afterwards show un- 
mistakable evidence of it. Among other cult-deities whose 
emblems or names can be found on those interesting terra- 
cotta objects, mention may be made of Skanda and Dhanada, 
An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted 
tail and the legend Sri Skandasürasya was found by Marshall 
at Bhita (op. cit., p. 58, No. 83); the oblong seal, No. 14 
discovered by Spooner at Basarh bears a ‘fantail peacock ' 
facing, the emblem peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta 
silver coins, issued by Kumir agupta ta I and some other 
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successors of his; the name of the banker, issuing it, is 
Vyaghrabala (A. S. I. A. R., 1913-14, p. 125, Pl. XLVI, 

No. 271; several impressions of tbis seal were found at 
Basarh). An ivory seal matrix found at Rajghat shows a 

fantail peacock with legend Siragupta in Gupta Script: 

the name and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. 
Another oval seal of the Gupta period, from the same place, 

shows two soldiers standing, holding spear in their right 

hands and with their left hands akimbo; the legend on the 

right reads—Mahaàsi(a mistake for $ü?)rasya. This seal 

device reminds us of the figures of Skanda-Komaro and 

Bizago on some coins of Huvishka already noted and the 
standing Dioscuroi on the coins of such Indo-Greek kings as 
Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal No. 722 unearthed 

at Basarh (Spooner, ibid, p. 151, Pl. L) ‘is exceptional, in 

that the device a small, naturalistic Sankha occurs below the 

legend, which is in very raised aksaras and reads (Sri-) 
Dhanadakasya. Now, bDbhanada is a name of Kubera and 

the conch-she!! here may justly stand Tor the sankhanidhi of 

that god after whom the i-suer of the seal was named. 

Some other unrecognisable figures, most probably of divi- 

nities, and unassignable emblems are found on these seals. 

One or two can be noticed here. A very p .seal was 

* discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which has f 
* man seated in Indian fashion, his raised left hand holding 
probably a branch of atree and the long slender object 
placed in his right band stretched over the knee is unrecogni- 
sable; the legend in Gupta characters in — Udana-küpe 
parisadah (A. S. I. A. R., 1903-04, p. 109, PI XL, 12). 
device, man with tail (?) holding | 
horns one uncertain legend on a seal PISO Un eareHed | 
at Basarh by the same scholar is unidentifi — says 
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preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained (ibid, 
p. 119, Pl. XLII, 56). A human fgure, standing facing, 
right hand holding a staff. and left hand hanging down (it 
distantly resenibles the Siva figures on the Ujjain coins, 
though the water-vessel is not present and the style is differ- 
ent) with an uncertain object to his right and defaced legend 
in exergue, appears on the seal impression (0) on No. 109, 
discovered by Marshall” at E hita; he suggests that it is a 
‘ representation of some sort of a gramadevata of the village." 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
Vicchigrdma, the ancient name of Bhita (A. S. I. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 59, Pl. XIX). ‘The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa' dug up in the same place may be an 
auspicious symbol of general application, as many other 
symbols, not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can 
be assumed to be. But when there is such uncertainty in 
the determination of the iconography of the device appearing 
on the seal, we shall not be justified in arriving at any far- 
reaching conclusions on the basis of this very feature. 
Spooner's conclusions based on this (cf. his lengthy disserta- 
tion on seal impression No. 572 A, A. S. I. A. R., 1918-14, 
pp. 146-47, as also on pp. 120 and 129-30—the character 
of the ee wo has been deterinined in a different way) were 
thus ei y challenged by others who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data 
which are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his 
excavations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on 
the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions an d the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead 
me to conclude that most of the persons to whom the seals 
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belonged were followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, 
not Buddhists '— (op. cit., p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the Srivatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental frisüla, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus * without pretending to bave found the true 
name of the symbol’; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club (gadā) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will-have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less soon those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as 
Buddha-pada or Jina-püda; but in consideration of the 
symbols on the host of the other seals they can much better 
be interpreted as Visnu-pida. Similarly, the kalasa on so 
many seals in association with the particular legends and 
other emblems may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious 
sign. Moreover, the appearafice of several Sivalingas more 
or less realistic in character, the different varieties of the 
goddess of fortune, the highly probable representations of 
Uma and Arddhanariévara, the earliest figure of Narasimha 
as a cult deity, etc., on these seals and seal impressions, 
greatly enhances our knowledge of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI 


ICONO-PLASTIC ART IN JNDIA— FACTORS CONTRIBUTING | 
TO ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Discovery of extant images of the pre-Christian and early post-Christian period 
in India mot commensurate with what we know bout the prevalence of the practice 
of makiog images and other objects for worship during the period, from literary and 
archaeological data—paucity of actual finds to be accounted for—explacation of this 
paucity to be sought in the significant practice followed by ancient Indian artists of 
using peri«bable materials like wood and clay for the makiag of images, as io early 
Vedic times, the ritual implements used to be mainly made of w od and clay — 
evidence of post-Christian texts like the Brhatsaphitd, the Puripas and the Agamas 
in “ene a special bearing on the growth and development of lodian icono- 
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Methode of manufacture of images—bronze casting—evilence of texte—rarly 
bronze ima n metal images—stone images—stoceos and frescoes—pictorial 
ot 





g 
represenlations—í(not only on cantas with brosh and paint but also on raised plat- 


forms before the main sanctam of the shrine with coloared rice-powder) —but the latter 
are mainly decorative, € 

Contributory factors leading to tbe aevelopment of icovo-plastic art :—(a) wide 
prevalence of sectariatism— multiplicity of sects—scectarian rivalries and jealousies; 
(b) gradual increase of the pantheon—ita necessary corollary, tbe development of 
mythological stories in order to explain thn origin of the new creati ;ns—constroction 
of reliefs illustrative of these myihs aod legends—tbeir purpose, however, primarily 
decorative; (c) foreign contact—an incentive and impetus to the creation of new art 
forme—an estimate of the nature and extent of the Hellenistic influence on I dian 
iconic arl ; (d) evolution of the Tantras ; te) gradual c+nopiration of the modes 
for the making of icons faci itates the icon-makers” art—stereo-typed icons 
produced in large numbers from their wurkshops—repated art-centres of ancient 
India like Mathara, Gandhara, Amaravati ete.,—their art productions in great demand 
in various part of India; (f) the patrooage of the ruling powers and otber 

nt personages of early and mediaeval  lodia—tbeir excessive temple- 

building activity —tbey not only built temples but funerary structures in the shape 
of sbrines— monastic establishments and Guredyatanas 





The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preced — apters prove that tbe construc- 
ion of images and other o associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
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in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian 
era and the ones immediately succeeding it. From. the 
multiplicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis 
it would be natural for us to expect a large number of very 
early images belonging to the various ‘sectaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox from the Brabimanical standpoint, 
from the various parts of India. True it is that several. 
free-standing Yaksa statues, or relievo-figures principally 
associated with early Buddhist funerary monuments have 
been discovered, which can go back to two or at most three 
centuries before the Christian era; it is also: true that 
many Buddhist, several Jain and Brahmanical images and 
sculptures bave been discovered in stray groups from distant 


"A parts of India like Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati that 
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belong to two or three centuries after its commencement 
But when we consider the vastness of the Indian continent 
and think of the religious needs of the majority of her untold 
millions of people, we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that the actual discovery of the extant images going back 


Xo these earlier times is very much incommensurate with 
our expectations. 


The reasons for this extreme paucity bave 
been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the last part of 
the introductory chapter of this bock. The iconoclastic 
zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures * building 
materials by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern 
times and the natural causes of decay and destruction were 
no doubt responsible to a great extent for this compa vais tive 
infrequency of early finds of images. The ancient pra 
of making images in such perishable materials like wo 
and clay is also one of the mai sons which explain the 
above fact. In the Vedic times, in the ioning 

ritual implements that were ede sar de 
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kinds were made of clay and bricks. In referring to the 
materials out of which the god Viávakarmà could bave 
created the universe the one that comes foremost to the mind 
of the Vedic seer is wood. The hymnist asks, ‘ which was 
the forest and what was the tree out of whose wood the 
heaven and earth were made?’ (R. V., X, 81, 4—Kim 
svidvanam ka u sa vrksa asa yato dyāvāprthivī nista- 
takguh.) It is natural that wood should be easily thought २: agi 
of in the construction of structures and other objects, for it 
is not only one of the easily procurable materials but also is 
an important one among such, wbich is the easiest to work 
upon. न It is no wonder then that we find so many passages 
in early Indian iconographic texts expatiating on the selec- 
tion of wood to be used in the construction of images. 
Some of these are taken notice of here; attention of the 
reader, however, needs be drawn in passim to the. extreme 
care and consideration which is enjoined by the writers of 
these texts, to be followed by the image-makers in the 
cutting of the particular trees whose wood should be employ- 
ed by them for the shaping of the arca of the god. 
Writers on Indian iconography and iconometry have 
discussed the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimdlaksanam 
of Varihamihbira’s  Brhatsamhitáà (Sudbakar — Dvivedi's 
edition) and have utilised its contents in various ways ; but 
very little notice has as yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz., Vanasampravesadhyaya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The latter lays 
details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from 
AC at trees, and bringing it home for the purpose of 
making images of gods and goddesses. We are first told 
that the image-maker should enter into the forest on an 
auspicious day selected by the astrologer and be careful 
about the omens which he would see on his way to it 
list of trees which ar to be avoided in the search 
woc rees which grow in cremation 
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ground, by the side of roads, near temples, or on 
ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala vrksas, 
those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which are 
planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with 
creepers, trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, 
falling by themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or 
burnt trees, or those on which bees make their hives, these 
are not to be selected by the sculptor. Next are given the ` 
names of those the wood of which is to be used for making 
images ; deodar, candana, sami, madhuka for images to be 
set up by Brahmins; arista, agvattha, khadira, vilea—for 
those to be made for tbe Ksatriyas; Jivaka, khadira, sindhuka 
and syandana are auspicious for images to be enshrined by 
the Vaiéyas, while tinduka, kesara, sarja, arjuna, àmra, and 
süla are so for the Südras.' Before the selected tree is to 
be felled by axe certain rites are to be performed by the 
sculptor. First be is to mark off on its trunk the various 
sections of the Lingam or image to be made out of it in 
order that the top, bottom and the sides of the object to be 
fashioned may correspond to those of the trunk of the tree. * 
Next be will propitiate the tree with various offerings and 
worship the gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, 


' Buradüru-candana-sami madhukataravah éubhd deijátinüm | 
Keatrasyaristaévattha-khadira-vilvd civrddhikarah W 
Vaidydndm jivaka-khadira-sin -syandandéca éubhaphaladah | 
Tinduka sah भक छ Lm déca £üdründám ॥ (Verses 5-0) 

The same list is given by Kafyapa in his work; Utpala quotes ote 

three couplets from it in bis commentary ~ Ne ^. 
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and Viniyakas at night and utter the following mantra, 
touching the tree with his hands :— 


Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(Leing fashioned into) the icon of deity; please 
accept this offering according to rules, May all 


the spirits which reside in this tree transfer their 


babitation elsewhere after accepting the offerings 
made according to rules; moy they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them,’ | 


Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, be should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 


from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the Telling 


of the tree omitted by him in tbis chapter, have been 


described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and V astuvidya, | 


and the same should apply in this case also. The informa- 
tion which we gather from a study of this chapter is also 
supplied to us in various other texts like the sections on 
architecture and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, 
Visnudharmottara, Matsya and others and such works as 
Müànasüára, etc. Of these the chapter of Bhavisya Purdna on 
Pratimavidhi (Ch, 131) in tbe Prathama Brahma Parva 
which begins just after the chapter on Prdsddalaksana- 
rarnanam gives details more or less similar to those noted 


' Arcárthamamukasya tvam devasya porikalpitah | 
Namaste vrksapüjeyom. vidhiva taampragrhyatam I 
Yàniba bhaténi rasünti lini volim grhitvá vidhivat prayuktam | 
Anyatra vdsam parikalpayantu keamantu tányadya namo'stu 
» ^ s teb hyah ॥ (Verses 10-11) 
n $ to be found in the Bhavisya Purána chapter 
other passages common to both can be found 
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above. Narada, while explaining to Samba rules for the 
construction of images of gods in general and Sürya in 
particular, mentions that seven kinds of images tending to 
the welfare of the devotees are known; viz., those made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, wood and the ones 
that are drawn (on canvas and other objects); of these 
Narada selects those made of wood as deserving special 
notice This shows that wood was the most frequently 
used material for image-making from very early times 
In the Visnudharmottara Purana a whole chapter entitled 
Devülayürtha ddrupariksanam (Bk. IIT, Ch. 89) is devoted 
to the details of procuring wood for temple-building and 
image-making activities, and rules similar to the above for 
marking off the different sections of the images and building 
posts on the trunk of the tree are incorporated. * The next 
two chapters deal with Silapariksa and Istakapariksü, in the 
former of which rites enjoined are somewhat similar to 
those mentioned in connection with Dadrupariksd 
Münasára, a work giving details of architectural construction 


i Na, ३ TE Ae 
— = sig RE — 
© Atha te sam pravakgyami pratimávidhivistara : e$ 
— ^  Sarvesüámeva devandmadityasya visesatah ॥ * — 
| Ared saptavidhà prokta bhaktandm subhavrddhaye are AN T J 
- Kaneani rájati tamri párthivi gailaja smrtihW © ० — 
Varksi calekhyakd ceti — ge | रक 

Varksividhénam te vira varnayisyamyasega ww de in > क” 
^ Bhavisya Purana, Bk. 1, Ch. 181. 
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its foremost consideration, deals at great length with the 
topic of Dürusamgrahana in lines 251-347 in the chapter on 
Stambhalaksanam (P. K. Acharya's Edition, Ch. XV, p. 
103 ff.). These particulars are of the same nature as the 
ones gleaned from the other texts, but here they apply 
chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. A formida- 
ble list of Sakunas is given in lines 260-94; in lines 295- 
304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with 
Indra and ending with Táana, to eight Raksasas like 
Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antariksa, Bbréa 
and Püsan and lastly to the Vanaspati. ' The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vdastuvidyanukirtanam of the Matsya 
Purana deals with the Darvdharanavidhi in a succinct way; 
the next few chapters (2572-263) discourse on details of 
iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring to differ- 
ent kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of^the pedestals 
(pithika), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to. images which 
are made of stone, earth, wood: and mixed materials, res- 
pectively. In tbe next chapter on Lingalaksamam, the 
author expressly mentions in the last verse kd at ' Lingas 
should be made of (such materials) as precious metals, 
ES A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to three 
sex groups among the trees. The last lines inthis section, viz., 
Prksasya milan mile ca agre cdgram tathatva ca | 
Bhaimisparéamukham jnátvàa tadürdhvam parabhágatah i 


bave been translated * The base of the column is (to be marked) on the 
lower part of the trunk and on the upper part of tbe capital; the part 
other than these (i.¢., the middle part) is known to be that which 
touches, (i.e, makes) the body, Èe., the shaft of the column 

Wu टक, 

८ mayim dadyát párthive parthivim tathd | 

‘i kuryánmiére misrdm tathaivo ca Il 
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crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in the 
previous lines.’ ' 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bhatta purporting to quote from the Matsya 
Purina and Hayasirsa Paicardtra supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilàsa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajd (i.e., 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or patra), lepaja (made 
of clay), pākajā (made of molten metal, d.e., cust images) 
and Sastrothirnd (carved by metal instruments). The second 
list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrnmayi, düru- 
ghatita, lohaja, ratnaja, $ailaja, gandhajd and kausumi. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the last two in the 
second list (or one, viz., kausumi, because gandhaja may 
come under lepajd in the first list), which are evidently 
ksanika images, all the others in it can very well come - 
under the first one. The Sukranitisdra refers to eight | 
kinds of materials thus :—Pratimā saikati paisti lekhya ° 
lepya ca mrnmayi | Varksi pásáma-dhatütthà sthird jneyà 
yathottarà || (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new materials 
occcur, such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance ground 
and then mixed with water into a dough); the latter evi- — 
dently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed _ 
vith water (in Bengali colloquial, it is called pituli) and not br. 
to the compound which make up stucco. Each succeed 
material in this list is more durable that 
and the metal images are desc 
(sthiré) among them. The 
anthology by 
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dravyamera ca | Surarna-rüpya-tàmràüsma-dàrulekliyani 
Saktitah ॥ Citram celi vinirdistam dravyamarcüsu saptadha | 
(Gaekwar Oriental series, Vol. TI, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
"s practically the same as that in the Bhavigya Purana, 
oticed above, with this difference only that it omits refer- 
ence to clay images while mentioning pictorial representa- 
tions twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That clay 
was undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for 
making images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the 
making of ksanika or impermanent ones) is fully borne out 
by a very interesting passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from 
Hayasirsa Paiicaratra which lays down rules about pre- 
paring clay for this purpose. It can be freely translated - 
thus :—‘ Members of all castes, from the highest down- 
wards, should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields 
or sacred places; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkará (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the whole 
mixture should be pressed with some astringenis; extracts 
of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, $ri, venta(?) and RKunhnkuma, 
kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk and clarified 
butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the above; the 
whole compound should then be left over for a month till 
it is ready to be shaped into images.’ ' - This mode of the 
preparation of clay, however, shows that the material thus 
+> apre im was used for making images far more durable than 
21 ordi ary clay ones, some of its constituents being "powdered 
| iS 
* Mrttikavarn payers grhaltyussarvavarninah | 
& = Nallitire'thavà ksetre puny astháne'thavá punah i 
-° Püsdna-karkarà-lohacürnáni samabhagatah | 
ITO — Mrttikayam prayojyátha kagüyena prapidayet i 
— Khadi endrjjunenatha aarjjadriventakuakumaih | 
yasaih snehairdadhiksiragh rtádibhih 1 
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iron and stone. ‘his compound issimilar to the material 
known as stucco which was so copiously used by the 
Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.D.; if we are to understand that limestone is 
meant by the word pdsdna, then the similarity becomes 
greater. This seems to be the substance which was so 
frequently used in making many figure sculptures on, the 
towering gopuras of many of the south Indian temples. We 
are further informed in the same text that a central wooden 
frame designated here as pratundasila of a length of 120 or 
125 angulas (dagatala or uttamadasatala measurement) and 
made of khadira or yajniya (yaj&adumbura) wood is to be 
set up on the ratnanyasa (ratnatedi or altar on which the 
image is to be placed), whereon the different limbs of the 
image are to be modelled according to the proportions laid 
down in the text.’ Reference has already been made to 
the Matsya Purdna passage where there is mention of mixed 
materials used for image-making; evidently the compound 
just noted falls under this category. The text is of unique 
importance; it not only gives the formula for the pre- 
paration of the stucco-like substance, but also shows how 
wood, clay and such other perishable materials were mixed 
up to make images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood, as weli as clay, was one of the 


१ Sthápayet pratimásülain ratnanydsasya copari | ० 
Sülafica khadirddindm yajfiiyándm prakalpayet Wh 
Viméottarugatam filam kuryadvd paficavimáatih | | 
Pratimángulamánena krivd samsthápayed budhah rm m — į , 
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commonest media for the making of images in India. 
l'exts like the Bhavisya Purana and the chapter 58 of the 
Brhatsamhità which lay special stress on wood as the 
material for image-making are of comparatively early date, 
“because they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some 
of the later texts like Agni Purina, though mentioning it 
among other materiuls, chiefly expatiate upon the use of 
stone. Scholars after a careful study of the early extant 
architectural remains throughout India came to the conclu- 
sion long ago that much of the form and technique of their 
construction was influenced by their earlier and commoner 
prototypes of wooden structures. It can very well be pre- 
sumed that some of the characteristic features of the few 
extant early Indian sculptures in the round and many 
relief carvings show their intimate connection with 
carved wood sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use [rom a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasdo, a Jaina text, we find a 
clear reference to the wooden statue of the Yaksa Moggara- 
pini in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long 
alter stone began to be principally used for image-making, 
wooden images were also made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now 
preserved in the Arial Museum, and the weather beaten 
standing Visnu and several other objects of carved wood in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum show tbat wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making 
TE wooden images of Jagannatha, Balarama and Subbadra 
ensbrined in the main sanctum at Pari are renewed every 
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twelve years and the old ones are buried underground in an 
unfrequented part of the extensive temple compound. Very 
few wooden images, however, of any antiquity bave so far 
been discovered ; the reason is obvious. In this tropical 
country with its humid climate, and infested by destructive 
agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden objects 
seldom attain to any age. Herein lies one of the explana- 
tions of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the 
pre-Christian period of the art-history of India. References 
to images in the literature and inscriptions of India datable 
in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are to be found ; but 
few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which can 
be confidently dated back to this period. Two other interest- 
ing deductions can be made from the data collected above. 
The first is that the wide celebrity of tbe artists of such 
centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have been 
greatly due to the fact of their making more systematic and 
constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom in Burma) 

Of the seven different kinds of méartisthdnas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images especially the bronze ones fall 
under the pakajd class as it has been mentioned above and 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the 
artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. 
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Balai Dhap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specitnen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date, Itis unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier images have so far been found, but 
the discovery of the above proves that the Indian artists had 
long experience in this branch of fine arts. The uninscribed 
and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian period, some 
of them going back toan age asearly as the 2nd or 3rd 
century B. C., if not carlier, do not portray, it is true, 
that excellence which is evinced by -the bronze images of 
later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the 
punch-marked and cast coins especially the former, were 
never very success ul and the crudeness with which some of 
the purely indigenous money were being manufactured up 
till recent times should be noted.’ The metal-casters' art 
especially in the fashioning of divine images on the other 
hand remained at a high level throughout and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkibar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba, Rajputana, etc., from northern India and the ones 
from Negapatam, Madura and various other parts of 
Southern India characteristically testify to the truth of 
the above remark. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting 
images, there are many others which remain silent about it. 
The earliest of the latter, as we bave shown, lay down rules 
for making images in wood and clay, which materials are 


! The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar, now known as dinigla 
and some of them formerly known also ७४ trigaliaf on account of their 
bearing on them a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. 
Webb informs us that these coins were still being manufactured as 
late as the sixties of the last century; The Currencies of Rajputana, 
p. 13, | 
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comparatively inexpensive and easily acquired. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his 
god would naturally think upon stone of various kinds: and 
texts incorporated in the Purinas and Agamas give minute 
details about the method of stone carving. But the casting 
of large-sized metal images was an elaborate process and 
required a great deal of expense and so could be practised 
only occasionally. This is borne out by the significant 
observation of T. A. G. Rao that ‘metal is rarely employed 
in the making of dhruva-beras; this material is almost 
exclusively used for casting utsava, snapana and bali 
images,” the latter being usually small ones cast solid. The 
compilers of the second group of the iconographic and 
iconometric texts usually incorporated rules and canons 
which would be mostly in demand for supplying the 
religious needs of the general class of devotees belonging 
to the various sects. But rules on the method of casting 
for the use of the more skilled technicians were no 
doubt collected by some of the ancient and mediaeval 
iconographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this 
method called the ‘ Madhücchista-vidhánam,' on these 
collections. The word madhiicchista means bees’ wax, 
what is left over (ucchista) after the honey is strained. In 
this process which is known to the western artists as 'cire 
perdue' or the ‘lost wax', the molten metal is left over in the 
earthen “mould to congeal after the wax is gradually 
melted away by heat, and : 
the most important part; thus, the process acquired t 
above names Gopinath Rao quotes three passages fi 
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are purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image 
18 thus obtained by capable workmen. ' The Manasdra 
(P. K. Acharya's Edition) devotes a complete chapter 
(LXVIII) for deseribing the method of casting images in 
metal. 5. K Saraswati rightly points out, however, that 
the whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is very little explicit in 
character, on account of the extremely corrupt form of the 
text. Saraswati has drawn our attention to the first 
prakarana of the Abhilasitarthacintdmani, also known as 
Müanasollása Sástra, said to have been composed by king 
Somegvara Bhülokamalla, of the Western Calukya line of 
Kalyani who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. In con- 
nection with the topic of * adoration to the gods ° (devata- 
bhakti) the prakarana consisting of 21 verses gives a succinct 
and by far the best account about the process of manufac- 
ture of metal images.” 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly 
said so here) complete with all the details, according to the 
navatala measurement; then instructions are given about 
the placing of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck 
or crown and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. 
Rules for the preparation of the ciay are given in detail 
and it is needless to say that it is much different 
from the one mentioned in the Hayasirsa Pancardtra. The 
clay coatings should be made in regular intervals and be 


t T, A, 0. Rao, Op. cit. Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 51: 
tohe sikthamayim areám kdrayited mrddvrlam suvarndgini saméodhya 
vidravydngdravapunak kudalaih kdrayed | yalnát sanpirnam sarvato 
ghanam. Visnu samhitå, Patala, XIV, a Panoaritra text as quoted by 
Rao. 

2 J1S8.0.A, Vol, IV. No 2, p. 1390, 5. K. Saraswati on * An 
ancient text on the casting of metal images 
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carefully dried up in the shade. “The textual injunction is 
to be noted that the amount of wax used to prepare the 
model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 
artist (sikthakam tolayedádávarccalagnam vicaksanah). Then 
the particular metal out of which the casting is to be done 
should be measured according to certain proportions ; if 
the image is to be made of brass or copper, the metal should 
weigh ten times (or eight times according to a variant 
reading), if of silver, twelve times, and, if of gold, sixteen 
times that of the wax model, according to the specific 
gravity of the metals. "Then the measured metal should be 
encased in a cocoanut shaped earthen crucible (nalikeralcrtim 
musüm) and the wax from the clay-coated mould should be 
melted away by heating the image in fire. The crucible 
with the metal within ought to be so beated as the latter 
should form a liquid mass and after puncturing the top of 
the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal 
should be carefully poured down tbe mouth of the tube. 
When the molten metal bas congealed after cooling down, 
then the clay coating should be broken up very carefully. 
Any superfluous metal and the tubes adhering to the fully- 
fashioned metal image should be filed away with a cdrana 
(a file?) and lastly the whole should be brightly polished 
(pascádujjvalatàm nayet). When this is all done in the 
manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should «fier 
daily worship to it. Saraswati remarks that the above 
text ‘ does not say whether the model would have to be made 
of solid wax or with an inner core.’ Buta perusal of the 
text will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting 
which was the general rule in case of small images. In the 
. case of bigger images, the method of hollow cas ing seems 
(0 have been followed on account of t t and weight. 
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Several of the earliest big metal images of India, Mahasthan 
Mafjuéri and the Sultanganj Buddha" mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rub- 
bed clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered «salt —the 
same ingredients that were used in the preparation of the 
clay for applying to the “outside of the wax mould. 
Saraswati has not referred to another edited text on 
metal casting, viz., that contained in the Silparatma of 
Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D. It 
consists of twenty-two verses incorporated in the second 
chapter (verses 32-53) of the printed edition of Silparatna, 
Part II, by T. Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, 
seems to lay down details which are concerned with hollow 
casting- ‘The first verse (Madhücchistena nirmáya sakalam 
niskalam tu vil Baddhva mrdá  drdham  suskamadha- 
cchistam bahth srjet, and verses 42ff. speak of a process in 
which the inside of the image remains hollow after the wax 
inside and the one outside is melted away by heat. The 
last verse (No. 53, viz., Ghanam  cellohajam vimbam 
madhücchistena kevalah | — Krtva mrllepanddini pürvavat 

e Chramatascaret) does nothing but refer to the casting of 
ghana, i e., solid images. That hollow cast metal images 
were made is fully proved by writers on Smrti works like 
Manu and others who refer to such images heated from 
within which an adulterer would have to embrace as a sort 
of punisbment. Tbe Rgvedic passage sirmyam susiramiva 
(VIII. 69, 12), though not referring to an image of the god 
meant for worship, seems also to refer to the practice 
of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for tbe making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we bave alread) shown from such texts as 
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Bhavisya Purina, Brhatsamhita and the Matsya Purana. 
The Visnudharmottara does not only lay down elaborate 
rules for the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to 
be used in making durable images of gods. The whole of 
the ninetieth chapter entitled Silaparilsá, of the third book 
of the Visnudharmottara, deals with this topic and the details 
mentioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection 
with Darupariksa. In the first few verses it is laid down that 
the sthapali will go to a hill and select the particular stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brabman, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one- 
coloured, smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of 
sand In its layers, good to look at, washed by spring water 
or merged in water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred 
tirthas, of good length, breadth and thickness (dyamapari- 
nahadhyam). Stones, that are not so, are those that are 
burnt by sun-rays, which are used for other works, which 
contain alkaline water, which are very much rough, which are 
marked with minute spots or patches of different sbape and 
size (Tilath sambhüsità ya tu vicitrair vindumisrita) and so on 
(on this authority the spotted red sandstone of Mathura will 
be unsuited for image-making). Then mention is made of 
various modes of testing the selected stone,—the tests con- 
sisting of different kinds of Sildlepas, a few recipes of which 
are given; the application of this test to the stone and the 
reactions which will follow will show whether the stone is 
worth collecting for images or not. After being fully satis- 
fied on all these points, the artist will take the selected 
stone according to rules to the temple for being fashioned 
into the divine image. The last part of the eighteenth vilàsa 
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with entrance in the forest, selection of flawless one-coloured 
stone, worshipping the god Visnu, offéring of bali to the 
guardians of the quarters, worshipping the selected stone 
with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya and propitiating the 
various Yatudhanas, Guhyakas and Siddhas who may reside 
in the stone or in its vicinity and asking their permission to 
use the stone for the image of Visnu and entreating them to 
go to reside in another place with these words—* Visnuvim- 
barthamasmükam yatraigd Kesavájnaya | Visnvartham yad- 
bhavet karyam. yusmakamapi tad bhavet ॥ Anena balidanena 
prità bhavatha sarvatha | Ksemena gacchatanyatra muktva 
sthànamidam punah ॥ .' The Paficaratra text also refers to 
the significance of the various dreams which the selectors of 
the stone might dream while sleeping at night near it. Then 
early in the morning of the next day, after the performance 
of the daily rites and paying respects to the stone and tbe 
stone-culting implements, the sculptor with the tanka (stone- 
mason's chisel) in band (Silpi tankahastah) should commence 
his work. The stone for the image should measure a little 
more than the image to be fashioned out of it. After 
cutting it out and raising ìt up, it should be brought near 
the temple and expert artists then should begin their work 
on it (Tatah pravaritayet karma vidvan vijiaistu Silpibhih). 
In the section under Sildlaksanam, the Hayasirsa refers to 
various kinds of stone thut are to be avoided.’ A list of 
different kinds of stone fit for being fashioned into the 
images of Vasudeva Visnu is now given. Those stones 
which are procured from sacred places, which are to be found 
merged in rivers, on shady hills or under ground, not burnt 


! Kedramlusevild ya ca naditirasamudbhava | Puramadhye 
sthitd ya ca tathápi tu vane sthità ॥ Catuspathe sthita ya ca mrcchilá- 
pakkane ca ya | Usgare ca fatha madhye vulmike vdpi ya athitd ॥ 
Saryarusmi-pratapla ya ya ca dagdhá dávágninà | | Anyakarmmopa- 
yuktà ya anyadevàárthaniimitàá | Kiovyádadyairupohotü varjyd yotnena 
vai éilā | Yena kenacid anitd varjjaniya fathd ila |l 
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by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing colour like pale 
brown, red yellow or black (pindurd carund pita krsnà 

fasta ca varninüm) are recommended. Then details are 

given about different types of stones such as yred (youthful), 
madhya (of middle age), bala (very young) and crddhà (old) 

of which the first two only are to be used for images (these 

refer to the geological age of particular varieties) ; stones of 
masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to be distinguish- 

ed with the help ol their characteristic signs such as their 

" ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of 
masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while the pindika 
(lowermost base) of the neuter (Pumlingaih pratima karya 
striltagath — padapithika | Pindikürtham tu sā grahya 
drstva ya sandalaksaná). This injunction would mean that 
these above three were made of separate stones; but in most 
cases, the actual practice was different, the three being made 
out of one single block of stone. If the stones in the time 
of being cut and dressed show circular patches inside them 
they are to be avoided as far as possible, for the different 
kinds of such patches (many are enumerated) bring forth 
various kinds of misfortunes, if they are worked upon. The 
Hayasirsa then goes on to describe the characteristic signs 
= ofthe pindikà and pitha of the image proper. Elaborate 
details are given and as many as ten different kinds of the 

Gi former, such as sthandilā, yaksi, vedi, mandalà,pürnacandra 
_  wajrá, padma, ardhasast and trikona (the name of the tenth 
: is not given), are enumerated. As regards the height of the 
|. image and its pedestal, it is expressly laid down here that the 
oe the 
4 shrine door should be divided into eight equal units; the 
~ image proper should measure two of these units, while the 
| pindika, one part of the height of the image divided into 
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says that all this work connected with the fashioning of the 
image in all its minute details should be done in a covered 
secluded “place by the image-maker in pious and well- 
controlled manner and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him.' Detailed instructions are E rporated in most 
of the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconagrapby about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carvit y of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the eighth chapter of this book where some of these icono- 
metric texts are discussed will testify to the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the ideal which was set before the ancient and 
medieval iconographers of India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and medieval India; this custom still 
persists in present times, but the background on which the 


ndtinicd na cocchrità | The distinction between pindikd and pithikd 
or pitha is not very clear; in tbe text, under Jpindikalaksanam, 
we are told that the former should measure balf the heigbt of the 
main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to tbe same of the 
image—Ucchráyam pratimdrddhatca’ — dairghyema — pratimásamá | 
Then after enumerating the ten different kinda of pindas noted above, 
the text lays down some interesting details in the following lines some 
of which I quoted from the Matsya Purána in a previous chapter :— 
Saile gailamayim pindim pdrthive parthivim tathá | Dáruje darujdm 
kuryadnmisre m &rüm tathaiva cal Nányayonistu kdryd pai sada 
fubhaphalepsubhih | Arccaydámasamam dairghyam lingáyaámasamam 
tatha | Yasya devasya yd patni tām pithe porikalpuyet; then it 
adds, Evameva samakhydtam samé@sdt pithalaksanam. 





५ Vivikte samvrte sthane athapatih samyatendriyah | 
Parvavat káladesajhah édstrajnalh $uklabhiüsanah | 
Prayato niyatdhdro devatadhydnatatparah | 
Yajamdndnukilena videdn karma samdcaret | 


All the quotations from the Hayadirsa-Pancard tra andthe Matsya 
Purāņa ure here taken from tbe 18th wildsa of Gopal Bbatta's 
Haribhaktivildsa, |. 
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image is now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is 

found inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in 

stone, bronze or even clay icons, a sectary wotld often 

worship him in ‘ghata’ and ‘pata,’ i.e., in an water vessel 

with vermilion and sandal or other paints on it and ina 

paper picture of the deity encased in an wooden frame (this 

custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, where it is called in 

local dialect—* ghate pate puja '). In earlier times, cloth or 

canvas was the principal medium and the word pata which 

originally signified cloth acquired the sense of pictorial re- 

presentation of a deity or some mythology connected with 

it. This is citra in a more restricted sense of the term, 

. another of its wider significance being sculptures fully in the 

round. Itis used in the former sense in many of the texts 

dealing with iconographic matter and when the Matsya 

Purüna refers to the first of the four different kinds of images 
it undoubtedly uses the word in the former meaning. But . 
the scope of these citrajà images, as we have seen, is much 
wider, for it does refer not only to divine images painted on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate küdye ca patre ca 
citrajaé pratima smrlà). Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
jn variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
- surface of stone walls as in those of rock-cut caves of Ajanta 
are included in this group of icons. The pitras are 
evidently water-vessels, ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and painted in colour on their outer surface 
with the figures of divinities. The Vignudharmottara gives 
a detailed account of the rules of painting which is of unique 
interest and importance for a thorough appreciation of the 
. great advance that the Indian artists of ancient and medieval 

times made in the art of painting.’ : 
3: te Sele tee नाई पि उद 
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rütra expressly eulogises the pictorial representations of Hari 
and says that he who draws beautiful rfiipas of Visnu (on 
cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand yugas of blissful 
residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is always manifest in 
frescoes (lepya citra), so he should always be worshipped in 
his lepya citra forms ; as beauty, ornament and expressions 
are clearly discernible in his painted forms, so Janarddana 
approaches them; so the sages ordain that hundrcd-fold 
virtue accrues to the worshippers of the lord in these forms; 
seeing Pundarikaksa in picture, full of grace and illnsive 
excellence, one is freed from sin hoarded through untold 
numbers of births ; therefore the god Narayana should be 
worshipped in pictures (patasthah) by those who want 
spiritual welfare and piety. ' 


Stella Kramrisch, Caleutta University Press, 1928, pp. 1-20, 31-62. 
Several emendations of this translation were made by A. C. Coomara- 
swamy, ia J. A. O. S., 1932 pp. 13-21. The Citralaksana, said to 
have been composed by Nagnajit, now available only im its Tibetan 
version, deals extensively with the rules of painting. The Silparatna 
also has a section which deals with painting. The sections on Pata- 
vidhüna in Arya Manjusrimülakalpa (edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation 
of the Mahüyüna and Vajrayina divinities. M. Lalou in her work on 
Iconographic Des Etoffes Peintes (Pata) has translated these chapters 
in French, given their Tibetan version and written a very useful intro- 
duction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 19830). 

^ Hayasirga-Paicardtra in connection with the installation of 
citraja images, ns quoted by Gopal Bhatta: Yavanti Visnurüpánt 
surüpüniha  lekhayet । Tdadvadyuga-sahasrdni = Visnuloke mahiyate | 
Lepye citre Harirnityam sannidhinamupati hil Tasmát — sarva- 
prayatnena lepya-citragatam yajet । Kantibhiisanabhavddyadscitre yas- 
mát aphutam sthitah | Atah sdnnidhyamadyati citrajdsu Jandrddanah | 
Tasmaccitrarceane punyam smrltam gatagunam budhaih | Citrastham 
Pundariküksam savildsam savibhramam | Drs{vd vimucyate papair- 
jianmaketi susancitaih | == Taamdechubharthibhirdhirairm ahdpun ya-jigi- 
gaya | Patusthah püjaniyastu devo Naérdyanah prabhuh | 

31—1407B | 


» 
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Reference ought to be made here, for completeness’ sake, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The 
agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones like sphatika (crystal), padmardga (lapis-lazuli), vajra 
(diamond), vaidūrya (cat's eye), vidruma (coral), pusya and 
ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very skilfully bandled and 
fashioned into beautiful forms is proved by the discovery of 
the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle on the 
lid among the relics of Buddha inside the big monolithic 
chest at Piprawa. This class of images really falls under 
the ratnajd group of the Hayasirsa and the sastrotkirnad one 
of the Matsya Purana, the latter also including images made 
of wood and stone. To the Sastrotkirnd class will also go 
those metal plaques gold and others—whbich bear on them 
the effigies of gods. Mention has already been made of the 
Lauriya Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the 
representations of a nude goddess; among the several other 
tiny gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at 
Piprawa, a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a 
crude human figure, etc., can still be recognised, whose 
character cannot be determined with certainty, The 
unique representation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, 24 inches high, found on the site of the 
Patna fort is one of the most interesting finds of this nature 
that have recently been made.' Metal plaques containing 


‘EK, P, Jayaswal, ' Paraliputra Siva-Pirvati Gold Plaque ' in 
J.1.0.8.A., Vol. गा, 1984 p. 1. Jayaswal writes: * Below the jatàá 
knot of the male figure, there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom of the female figure. Itis undoubtedly a figure of - 
Siva-Pürvati The figures are not nimbate; the style of the female 





figure is that of the Didarganj Yuksi and that of the male figure f the 
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the figures of Vasudeva-Visnu and his incarnations, 
described by some scholars as Visnupattas (these were also 
made of stone), as also those of variovs other divinities are 
to be grouped along with the above. There was not much 
of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted in the 
fashioning of such objects of worship and the texts are 
usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. As 
regards the ratnajd class of images, little or no details about 
their manufacturing technique are to be found in the 
general body of the iconographic literature for the obvious 
reason that these images being expensive ones were seldom 
in demand by the common class of devotees and even 
when a few wealthy ones were in need of them, the 
highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers of ancient and 
mediaeval India were never handicapped for lack of 
instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pakajàá 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the numerous terracotta-figurines that 
have been discovered in untold numbers from various parts 
of India and datable from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly cult significance, while 
others are children's toys ; numerous others, again, are 
clay seals which were stamped with the particular signs 
of royalties, court officials, trade-guilds, religious establish- 
ments and others, and lightly burnt afterwards. These 
latter classes sometimes bore on their surface the various 
Brahmanic deities and their emblems which were certainly 
based on the contemporary mode of their representation, 
Terracotta plaques bearing figures of cult-deities as also 
mythological stories associated with them were very 


but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj 
Yaksi has been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as Ist century 
B.C. or later, in his latest work, vis., Monuments of Sanchi, 
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frequently used in Bengal and such other parts of India as 
outside decorations of stüpas, vihdras and temples for the 
pious edification of various sectarian devotees. These were 
comparatively cheap and easily available and so the potters’ 
art was extensively patronised by the sectaries. Attention 
has already been drawn to the terracotta objects described by 
Mackay as images of gods in the Indus valley sites ; Mackay 
expressly teils us that the numerousness of such finds shows 
that they were manufactured in the factories of image-makers 
of these regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vaisali, 
Bhita, Sravasti, Kausimbi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundra- 
varddbana (Mahasthàn) and others have brought to light large 
numbers of the terracotta objects belonging to the different 
categories noticed above, and some of them are particularly 
useful for the study of Hindu iconography. "Thus the variant 
representations of a nude female figure in burnt clay dating 
from a few centuries before the Christian era have been 
taken by Coomaraswamy to stand for the mother goddess 
whose cult seemed to have been much in vogue not only 
among the original settlers of India, later finding an wider 
currency there, but also in the countries of the near East and 
eastern Mediterranean. As regards the seal impressions, 
reference has already been made in Chapter V to those found 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, Rajghat, etc., 
which are of unique interest for the purpose of the study of 
Hindu iconography. It bas often been said that these were 
ordinary clay objects which were either sunburnt or burnt in 
kilns after they bad received the impression of the device 
from the seal matrix, the negative of the plaques, and the 
other moulds. But it is possible that some sort of prepara- 
tion was necessary for the ordinary clay and a few other 
ingredients had to be mixed with it. I bave already referred 
the formula laid down in the Hayaésirsa for preparing clay 
r im. 
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burnt. Brief reference has also been made by me to the 
clay compound which was used in the casting of metal 
images as written in the Mdédnasolldsa ; it may be mentioned 
now in detail. ‘To clay should be added charred husk finely 
rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a little salt 
finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) should 
be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ The Silparatna 


' Saraswuti's translation of the original which runs thus: Masi 


tiigamayim ghratvud kárpásam  &ataéah kealam | Lavanam carnitam 
Slaksnam svalpam samyojayenmrdd | Pesayet sarvvamekatra auslakgne 
ca Sildtale | Evidently this compound was also used in the making of 
the crucible in which the metal lump was melted on fire The Silpa- 
ratna refers to five kinds of clay compounds with their constituents, 
used `n metal casting, in these lines:—Kaíhiná mandakathina mrdvi 
mrdutará tathd | Musdkaranayoguyetipancadhd — mritiká smrta || 
Pürvoktám | nüákujám  vátha mrtsndmiéddiya yatuatah | Mrilostírja- 
cürnasamyuktám — yatháyukti vimardayet || | Suddhümbhasü pūga- 
carmasáram wyuktyà suyojayet | Kdrayet kathinamevam  éilàmusala- 
Ltáditam || Tasmin | gomayasamyukte — syánmandakathiná punah | 
Mrdbhdndactirnasamyuktam latpádámsakamrttikám || Pesanyadm 
pesayed ydm sf mpdviti kathitd pura | Tadeva gomayayutdé mrlsnd 
mrdutara amrld|| Tüsádyahgáracürnena samyukiad ghatamrttika 1 
Kárpáüsapalacüruena samam  musalapidità | Esd musgamrdakhyata 
kartavya sdnayd drdham | Yatkincidipsitam tamiu kiñcinnyünā pra- 
mdnatah | It can be summed up in English as follows: The 
five kinds of clay compounds are: fathind (hard), manda kathinà 
(medium-hard), mrdvi (soft) mrdutard (softer) and mugdkaranayogyd 
(clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of ordinary clay 
or that from ant hills (ndkujd) thoroughly mixed with finely 
powd.red brick-dust, pure water and extracts of betelnut husks 
(pigacarmasdra); when the above compound is mixed up with cow- 
dung, it constitutes the second variety ; finely powdered dust of 
earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up the 
third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth ; lastly the fifth is 
made by mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton 
cloth all in equal proportions and ali finely powdered. It will be seen 
that the fifth compound is more or less the same as that given in the 


Ménasollasa, 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta lingas (pakva- 
linga), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground; then it will be left over 
fora month in pafcagavya (i.e., milk, milk-curd, clarified 
butter, urine and dang of the cows) and afterwards burnt 


in fire. 

T. A. G. Rao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
Silpa text, that brick, kadi-Sarkara and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadisarkará, according 
to him is limestone, the others are not named by him ; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hagasirsa as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta, in which as we saw powdered lime- 
stone was one of the main constituents. The text there 


!^ Silparatna, T. Ganapati Sastri's Edition, Pt. II, p. 6, verses 
40. 0: Athavàá kevalam "mrtsndm karmayogyam | vicürnitàm | Mardi- 
(am paricagavyádbhirmásamátram tathogilam || — Grhitva kárayellin- 
gam sapitham tvigtamdnatah | Vipacet kusalairagnau pakvalingam tu 
tad bhavet | The other clay compound which is mentioned in the 
same text in verses 44-48, for making durable clay images (without 
being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the Hayasirsa in as 
much as it mentions four different kinds of clay. viz. white, red, yellow 
and black ; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, 
kind of pulse (masa), bdellium (guggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin 
syama and kunduru (a kind of nromstie plant), paricagavya and oil. 
In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone nnd sand and so ,- 
र this is the real clay compound and not the stucco-like substance 
| mentioned in the other text, The method of manufacture was—Tdm २. 
mrdam dm paksam müsamütrositám punah | Gr ürayel- — 
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refers to karkard as another of the materials and karkard 
and sarkara probably denote the same thing, viz., little 
stone-chips, perhaps lime-stone chips; the Sabdakalpadruma 
records that karkaram means  cürnajanalisudra-püsüma- 
khandam, kdiikara ghutim iti bhasé and £arkarü also is 
explained as ‘a pebble,’ ‘gravel’ and “small stone.” Rao 
further informs us, ‘ Brick and mortar or  kadi-éarkaràá 
images are also occasionally met with in several temples; in 
the famous temples at Srirangam and Trivandrum (Ananta- 
Sayanam), the main central images are understood to be of 
this kind.” ' As regards brick and mortar images, the same 
author refers to one instance found by bim in Vatisvarankoyil 
(Tanjore District) image of Mahisadasivamirti. This image 
corresponds to the textual description (as given in the 
Münasüra) that this form should have twenty-five faces— 
each of the five aspects of Siva (Vamadeva, Sadyojata, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isaina) being represented by five 
faces and fifty arms.  ' The heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression—-thus the top-most tier has only 
one bead, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads." * 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult tmages, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the p.st- 
Christian period. The services of the wood carver, the potter, 
the stone mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal 
caster were utilized by the numerous  religious-minded 


॥ T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit., Vol. T, Introduction, p. 49. 

3 T. A. G. Rao, Op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 374, Pl. CXIV, fig. 2. 
Reference may be made in passim to the similar arrangement of 
heads of the multi-headed Avalokiteévara figures belonging to the 
Vajrayüna pantheon of Tibet ard Nepal. One such oleven-boaded 
standing figure has been illustrated bx Grünwedel in his Buddhist Art, 
p. 103, fig. 148. 





‘which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise 
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people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be tbe most 
potent factor and the commonest manifestation of the inner 
religious experience as inculcated in bhakti, in the lives of 
the majority of the Indians. Some of the intellectual 
thinkers, as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not 
much in love with this religious practice, but they could 
not ignore it altogether and, however grudgingly, allowed it 
a place of importance in their works. ‘Texts, often in a 
curious manner, refer to this acceptance when they say 
that tbe gods were visible to men in satya, tretā and the 
dvapara yugas, but with the advent of kali they are not 
so and they are now to be found in their images." The 
Visnudharmottara tells us that the gods were worshipped in 
their visible forms, not images, in the satya yuga; in the 
tretd and dvápara yugas, this was done both in the former 
as well as in their images. In the treta yuga these 
were worshipped in households and in the dvdpara in the 
forest; in kali yuga, however, the practice of building 
houses of gods (i.e., temples) in town was begun. The 
enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be 
given according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The 
above is a free translation of the following :—‘ Satyayuge 
devünüm pratyaksapijanam—tretadcadparayoh — pratyaksa- 
puja pratimasu ca—tatrapi tretüyuge grhe dvapare cüramye 
kalau ca deváyatananirmitirnagaresu samdrabdha, bhümi- 
dànam vidhayaiva devdyatanapratistha kāryā, devdlaya- 
yogyabhümi ' (Visnudharmottara, Bk. 111, Ch. 93, Vv. 
1-9) 

Sever: | factors will have to be taken into consideration 
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importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide existence of 
sectarianism that prevailed in India in this period and 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all 
embracing. The Indians were now divided into multiple 
numbers of sects and if we leave aside the Buddhists and 
the Jains, and their various sub-sects, which were heterodox 
from the Brahmanical point of view, there were still the 
five stereotyped sectaries—the followers and worshippers of 
the Paücadevatàs, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Sürya and 
Ganapati. Over and above these well-known five principal 
sectaries, there were a host of others which had grown up 
and had found their particular places under tle ever- 
expanding shelter of the composite Hinduism. In the 
chapter on the installation of images, Varübamihira gives 
a list of several sects which were flourishing since a long 
time before his work was composed. He says that the 
image of Visnu, Strya, Sambhu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahmi, Buddha and the Jinas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash- 
besmeared twice-born ones (i.¢., the Pagupatas), tho-e 
well-acquainted with the ‘pija of the Matrganas, the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the 
unclad ones, respectively, according to the rites particular 
to the worship of the individual gods.' The list may not 





t Brhat Samhitá, S. Dvivedi's Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 
Visnorbliágavatán maga méca savituli fambhok sablhaamadviyan 1 
Matradmapi mandalakramavide viprán vidurbrahmanal I 

छत sarvahitasya sdinlamanase nagnan jindndm vidu- | 

Rye yam devamupasritah svavidhin® taistasya käryä hriyd I 
Utpala elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary 
ia quoted here for our better understanding of the text :— 

‘ Deijan brdhmandn sabliasma bhlasma-sahitàn pásupatàánityarthah | 
mátrnáwm — bráhmyádinám (sapta müálrikáh) mandalakramavido ye 
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be an exhaustive one but is highly significant; the Gàna- 
patyas as a sect are not included here and it is presumable 
that though the worship of Ganapati-Vinayaka was in vogue 
from a time much earlier still the sect of his exclusive 
worshippers had not then been organised, The Iranian 
element in the worship of the sun especially in northern 
India had been long acclimatised; the Bhigavata (known 
also as the Páncarátras) and the Pasupata were still the 
authorised way of referring to the sects centering round 
Visudeva-Vispu and Rudra-Siva; the worship of the 
Matrganas (the Sapta matrikah) was the chief manifestation 
of the Sakti cult. The Vedic section of the Indians had not 
even at that time given up the. fight for the inclusion of 


mandalakramam püjakramam vidanti jünanti | ............... Sarvahilasya 
buddhasya Sdntamanaso jitendriyasya  Sükyán raktapatān viduh (it 
seems the Bauddhas in Utpala's time used to wear red robes); 
Jindnadmarhatim nagnān nagnaksapanakán vidun | 


The last part of the commentary is very interesting: 


Ye nard yam devamupdéritdh | &arangam bhaktibhdvena prdptastair- 
naraistasya devasya svavidhind — átbmigadar&anoktena — vidhanena | 
Páncarátravidhinà visnoh | । Sauradarganavidhdnena savi uh | 
Vátulatantroktenànyatantroktavidhina — va $ambhoh | Mātriņnānt 
svakalpavihitavidhanena  brahmanairvedavihita-karmanad buddhasya 
pdramitakramena | Arhatam taddarganavidhind kriyd káryàá iti. 

Itcan be freely translated thus :—* The installation of different 
divinities who are worshipped by different groups of people with 
bhakti should be done according to their respective tenets; thus, 
the images of Visnu should be installed according to the Püncarátra, 
those of Sirya according to the Saura, those of Siva according to the 
rites mentioned in the Vatulatantra (evidently the Püsupata&üs 
the means or doors mentioned in which are such mad acts as 
edem, goon etal cmd 
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Prajāpati-Brahmā, the Vedic-Brahmanic god par excellence 
as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a. lost cause ; eighth century sculptures 
in illustration of the mythology of Siva's curse on Brahma 
for his immorality (falsehood—cf. the Elura Lingodbhava- 
mürti of Siva) show that Brahmi had no chance against 
his powerful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. ‘There 
can be no doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy 
and rivalry between these sectaries, though, as we have 
shown in the first chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness 
might not have been as keen and destructive as in other 
countries of Europe, long after this period; still these were 
there and helped to create new iconic forms for the edifica- 
tion of and worship by the individual sectaries. I have 
already drawn attention to the particular type of the Saiva 
image known as Sarabha which was a direct counterpart of 
the Vaisnava one, Narasimha, itself pre-eminently sectarian 
in character. Our attention to this particular type was 
first drawn by T. A. G. Rao who also emphasised the 
nature of the Trimürti icons of Southern India in which 
Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with Brahma and 
Siva half issuing from his either side with their hands in 
the anjali pose. It is not a simple presentation of the later 
Brabmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is a direct 
sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamiirti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedic Aja Ekapad 
regarded in the epic times both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brabma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the aiijali poses. Rao remarks, ' In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Paurünic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Visnu with Brabmi and Siva proceeding from 
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him.’ Mauy of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons Of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Rao, in the same connection, has noted that ‘often in 
the Puriinas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Visnu and 
equally often is Visuu said to have paid homage to Siva. 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visuvanugraba or Cakradanamirti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption to Siva from the sin of Bralimahatya for the 
Brabmasiraschedaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rama avataras of Visnu (tbe last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Kgatriyas) ete., will fully prove the 
hypothesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kaecchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
" for IKancipura—Conjeevarum) has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchapeávara where Visnu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalinga (ibid., pp. 412-3, pl. 
= D.. Butin this we do not find the creation of a new god 
or ५ new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in 
which also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a 
Saiva devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity 
between Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the 
latter meaning a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other 
class of images which show definite efforts towards a 
rapprochement between the different sects. I have already. 
referred to several plastic forms in which this tendency is —— 
present in the introductory chapter of this 
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work and such images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya (Hari- 
Hara-Pitàmaha), Arddhanarisvara, etc., afe evidently of this 
class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
constituting the Bralimanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries necessitated the cons- 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Vedic Indo-Aryans no doubt believed in multiple gods ; 
an attempt is made in many of the early and late Vedic 
texts to fix the aggregate of thirty-three gods divided into 
three groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, 
the second with earth and the third with waters or some- 
limes with the antarikga region equated with the last. But 
this number is never strictly adhered to and Yaska’s 
enumeration of three orders based on the above, viz., 
prihivisthana, antariksasthana or madhyamasthana and 
dyusthàna centering round three principal deities, viz., Agni 
on earth, Vayu or Indra in air and Sürya in heaven 
contains a number of minor deities and deified objects 
which far exceeded the stereotyped list. It may be argued 
that as these gods were not iconically represented, tbe 
question of their number does not arise at all But, many 
were the Vedic divinities who came to be intimately 
associated with one or other of the later sectarian deities and 
lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their multi- 
farious iconic representations. An epithet which served to 
emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later gave 
rise to the composition of an elaborate story for emphasising 
that trait of the same deity in his Purinic setting, and 
reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance: Rudra in the Vedas, 
especially in the Satarudriya section, is given an epithet 
called Krttivása which means one that has a skin for his 
Cem Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
‘the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajiasurasambaramirti 
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in illustration whereof so many images of Siva were made, 

in which he is shown as using the hide of the slain elephant 
demon as his outer covering. In the Vajasaneyi recension 

of the White Yajurveda (III, G3), Rudra the fearful is being 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us 

not’ (Siro nümüsi svaditiste pita namaste | astu. ma mad" 
himsih). In the Rgveda, Rudra is described as Ksyad-vira, 
generally accepted by scholars in the sense of ruler» over 
heroes, as the wise, but bis terrific aspect is much empha- 
sised ; thus the hymnist prays to the god, * Oh Rudra, do 

not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 

our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, 

we invoke thee always with offerings ' (I. 114, 6—Ma 
nastoke tanaye mā na dyau mā no qoşu ma no ağveşu 
ririsah | Virdnma no Rudro bhamito vadhirhavismamtah 
sadamiltvd havámahe). In the Mahābhārata (Anusásana 

- Parva,) Krsna praises the god before Yudhisthira thus, 

‘ Braàhmanas versed in the Vedas know two bodies of this 

god, one awful, one auspicious; and these two bodies again 

have many forms’ (Dee tani tasya devasya brahmanah 

* vedajnàh viduh | Ghoram anyam svivam anyām te tanu 
bahudha punah). Now, this idea is consistently given expres- 
sion to in many of the multifarious reliefs of Siva where 
the great god 15 depicted as the destroyer (cf. his 80 many 
Sambaramiartis) or as the bestower of favour (cf. his multi- 
farious Anugrahamürtis).  Visnu in the early Vedic texts 
is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often extolled 
there for his feat of having taken three strides and thus 
covering the whole universe (tredha nidadhe padam) 
— — Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
| interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made 
which. were classed as transformed phase of his 
dE [gravati It will be: ——— ly 
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and description of the different sectarian icons. But 
one point should always be borne in mind, viz., the 
purpose of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was 
decorative and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order 
to enshrine the Linga of Siva as the principal cult 
object in the main sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the 
mythological stories connected with him were plastically 
represented and put in as so many accessories for the edi- 
fication of the devotees in the different parts of the same. 
But, in the case of Visnuite icons, the same theme which 
could in one place serve as a Parévadevata (i.c., a deity 
serving as an accessory and placed in a side niche of the 
main sanctum), in another shrine could be the principal 
object of worship. Thus, the Sesasayanamürti of Visnu- 
Narüyana—that again a mythological elaboration of the 
Rgveda, X, 52, band 6- 18 used in one of the three niches 
of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, Jhansi district) ; 
but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines, the chief 
icon in the main sanctum is Ranganatha which is one of the 
names of the above type of Visnu images in South 
India. 

Many divinities again, were new entries into the ortho- 
dox hierarchy; they must have existed in some form or other 
as objects of veneration by particular classes of people, but 
they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. The 
Brabmanas also in a very interesting manner incorporated 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avatdras of Visnu and Visnu Purana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude and thus destroy the asuras with false doctrines. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
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of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twonty-four forms of 
Vüsudeva- Visnu (Caturvimsatimiarttayah) and the Pafica- 
brahmi forms of Siva (/sdnddayah) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner two of the cardinal tenets of 
the Panearitraand Saiva systems, viz., those centering round 
the Vyühavüda and Siva's five gaktis (Adisakti, Paragakti, 
Icchasakti, Jidnasgakti and Kriyáasakti), respectively. Innu- 
merable icons were made in illustration of the above and 
this gave a great impetus to the activities of the iconoplastic 
artists of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the deve- 


— — of iconographers’ art in India was undoubtedly her 


contact with the foreigners, especially with the Greeks in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
exact character of the influence which was exercised by the 
Greeks on the cultural activities of this country has been a 
much debated question and controversy was specially keen 
as regards the indebtedness of the Indians towards the 
Hellenistic Greeks for their own icon-making art. Discus- 
sions concerning the latter generally centred round the 
problem about the origin of the Buddba image and inciden- 
tally the wider aspect of it, viz., the iconical representation 
of the cult gods and worshipping them in those vehicles, was 
brought in. It is not necessary here to refer at length to 
different views of well-known scholars about the above; it 
will be sufficient to observe, however, that, though images 
were made and worshipped in certain places in ancient 
India,—for which we have cited numbers of early texts in. 
the second and third chapters of this book, the image- 
making activity of the early impetus 
after they came in eontact with the Greeks ges ^ 
Uc despacio noe 0 — 
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people ; but that one of the prime factors contributing to its 
development was the example set up by the Hellenistic 
Greeks of Gandhara can be fully demonstrated with the help 
of the coins. Tt has been shown in the previous chapter that 
Siva was being worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form 
at the time the region was being ruled over by the Bactrian 
Greeks; shortly afterwards, during the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans the god began to be anthropomorphi- 
cally represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as animal 
representation of Siva was certainly not unknown in other 
parts of Central and Northern India, as is proved by the coins 
of much earlier times, In fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters 
must have made themselves familiar with the staff and 
water-vessel carrying Siva figures of the latter and utilised 
this iconographie knowledge in giving shape to the Gandhara 
Sivas, But, the plastic treatment and new orientation they 
gave to them on the coins show to what extent the theme 
was transformed. This is the reason why several scholars 
were sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side 
of some coins of Gondophares and why the treatment 
of this deity on some of the tribal and Kushan coins 
forcibly remind us of a Herakles of the Indo-Greek 
and the Indo-Scythic coins. The striking figure of 
Viávamitra, really Siva as ViSvamitra, on the obverse 
of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa cannot 
but convince us of the truth of the above remark; 
there is, no doubt, some thing that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard's skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself ° (CAJ., 
p. 67) ; the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself - 
is Hellenistic and a comparison can profitably be made 
93—1337B 
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between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjain in 
Central India with this Viévamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘ the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Rav A contrast made between the icono- 
graphic presentation of twoother gods, viz., Indra and Surya, 
on early indigenous coins and the same on the Indo-Greek 
and Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate 
our hypotbesis. Reference bas been made to the figure 
of Indra enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the 
Paficala series; the same deity appears veritably in the 
garb of a Zeus on the coins of Eukratides and a host of other 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythic rulers of theextreme north- west 
of India. Nay, in the latter region, there is no doubt that 
Indra used also to be represented in his elepbant form as 
bas been shown in a previous chapter ; but, a Zeus type 
could very conveniently be utilised to represent the god 
who was the city-deity of Kapisa. In the numerous 
sculptural representations of the same god in Gandhara, 
however, he appears in the role of a worshipping attendant 
of Buddha, but still the type reproduced there is in striking 
contrast to another indigenous one presented by the figure 
of the same god in the Bhaja facade. As regards Sürya 
figures on early indigenous coins, we have seen what was 
their mode of representation; the Indians were quite justified 
in reproducing him as he is visible to all (pratyaksa), but 
i they also represented him in human form as the Bhaja, 
Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs show. But the type of 
the north-Indian Sürya image which came to be regularly 
worshipped by the  Sauras was certainly stylistically 
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note here that inthis case a very striking example is prom 
duced to show how some of the plastic features of an image 
type, that survived till a very late period, were undoubtedly 
influenced by their Hellenistic counterparts. ‘This was the 
nature and extent of the contribution that was made by this 
art of north-western region—and in fact it was at its apogee 
during the rule of the Kusban emperors—to the develop- 
ment of icono-plastic art in India. ‘The themes were in 
most cases Indian, but the technique of presentation of 
some varieties of them at least was greatly influenced by 
these alien motifs. Even when the former was in a 
decadent stage as is proved by the stone sculptures of the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. in the north-west (but the 
art was still flourishing in stucco as has so ably been de- 
monstrated by Marshall), the Ardochso type of the late 
Kusban coins (cf., those represented on those of Vasu 
Kushan) could influence the Laksmi type on those of the 
early imperial Guptas; but the latter, undoubtedly far more 
cultured than the late Kushans, soon gave it a character 
which was far nobler and more artistic than the crude 
schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the Tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were al:o important 
factors conducive to the development of Indiana icono-plastic 
art. Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, 
of the Paficaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitas, dgamas and 
tantras incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of 
the temple-builder and the image-maker. It would be 
doing an injustice to the compilers of these practical 
guidances actually based on the experience ol generations 
of artists, if we remark that ' the most potent cause that 
injuriously affected Indian icono-plastic art is the bard and 
fast rules laid down in the Agamas and the Tantras for the 
making of images’ (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I., introduction, 
p. 31). It is like suggesting that the canonisation of the 
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rules of speech and writing would adversely affect the 
language of a people. In the hands of an expert worker 
these rules, even if they were meticulously followed, would, 
instead of being so many impediments, serve as useful 
guides. ‘The far-famed artists of Hellas had also certain 
stereotyped canons before them which were really derived 
from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed ratios of proportions and we have statues of 
various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of parts such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyklitan, 
Argive-Sikyonian or Lysippan, ete. '' An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in art 
is tbe result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arithmeti- 
cal proportions......... ' Polyclitus not only published his 
theory of sculpture in a work called ‘ The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the 
body, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a 
statue according to the prescriptions in the treatise.’ ' 
That is the attitude of the compilers of these Indian icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, which is summed up in a 
very characteristic manner by the author of the Sukraniti- 
sara, He writes: ‘That image is called beautiful which 
is neither in excess of correct. proportions nor short of it...... 
The limbs of those images which have been praised by sages 
(i.e., experts in iconography) never exceed or fall short of 
the correct proportions and thus are to be regarded as 
beautiful. All the limbs that are neither too fat nor too 
lean are pleasing from all points of view. One in one 
hundred thousand images is excellent in all its parts; 
that image which is so according to the Sistrie pro- 
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sages.’ ' In this view of the case, Rao's statement about the 
*" handicap of the artist ' and about his ‘ loosing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 
à certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs' criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts (sddhand) of the innumerable devotees 
(bhaktas) aod not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
Reo himself says, ‘ Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules 
therefore facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in particular periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 


! Sukranitisdra, TV, 4, 75, 102-05:—Mdnato nddhikam hinam 
tadvimbam ramyamucyate | Tadvijiaih prastutd ye ye mürtteravayavah 
sadd | Na hind nadhihd mandat te te jñeyäh susobhanáh || Na sthülá na 
kráá vápi sarve sarvamanoramah | Sarvángaih sarvaramyo hi kascillakge 
prajdyate | Sástramánena yo ramyah sa ramyo nánya eva hi. But the 
author was also aware of the existence of a certain class of opinion 
according to which ‘that image is beautiful in which one's heart is 
attached’—Ekesadmeva tadramyam lagnam yatra ca yasya hrt. It is 
not clear, however, whether in this statement the author refers to his 
own appreciation of bis work by the icon-maker or it simply means 
that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.c., its devotce) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then 
it signifies thut the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its 
worshipper. Then the author's express observation that as vers few 
are the images which are really beautiful in all its limbs, it will be 
better if the image-maker follows strictly the authorised canons cf 


properticns. 
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down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the $ilpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods 
a special liking for beautiful images (übhirüpyácca vimba- 
nam devah sannidhyamrechati)? The reputed art centres 
of ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master workers 
whose works served as standards on which these canons 
were probably based. The images fashioned by their chisel 
were in great demand in various other parts of India as is 
proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. It 
is unfortunate we know so little about them who generally 
hid themselves behind the names of such mythical artists as 
Visvakarma, Maya and others. We have no means of 
identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a few 
individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and archi- 
tectural fragments of early period. The ivory carvers of 
Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 
actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift ; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaksi Layava, as the epigraph 
informs us), the stone mason (sildripakara) Sivamitra was 
responsible for the early Kushan image of a Bodhisattva 


discovered in 1908-09 at Srivasti by Marshall (only the 
lower portion of the statue with the inscription was found) 
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ofthe two Sürya images of the Gaudian school in the 
collection of the British Museum bears on its pedestal an 
inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nagari characters of 
the tenth century A.D. It reads ° Om Indranilamanisisyah 
Sildya buddhih salina | ghatitaya kritajiena Amrtena su- 
S(l)pinà. It has thus been translated by R. P Chanda: 
“(This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, grate- 
ful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Indranilamani’’ (R. P. 
Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, 
p- 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and Indranilamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of 
an artist of consummate skill and ability who can well 
claim to be designated as a susilpin. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above epigraph is this; Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 
who could have given a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranilamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. "The growth 


another pupil of Kunika, viz., Bhadapugarin—Gomitaka—Bhadapu- 
garina(ka)...(ga) atha...pi... Kuni(ka) te ndsina (Gomitakena) kata. But 
the inscription is extremely fragmentary and various readings have 
been suggested; still all agree in reading Kunika and so evidently 
this Yaksa statue was also the handi-work of another pupil of Kunika, 
Mathura Mus Cat., p. 89. Mdathurena sildripakdrena Sivamitrena 
Bodhisattva krtá ; krii(r)-Dinnasya in the Gupta statuette and Pratima 
à ceyam ghatità Dinnena Mathurakona, in the other one. 
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and development of these sectarian religions were largely 
due to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion 
of Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came 
to be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse 
its cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, 
as well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too 
found their champions not only in the persons of indigenous 
rulers, but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over 
particular parts of India. "The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectarv only used the figure or rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device; it will not at 
all be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines 
were erected in the different parts of his empire under his 
imperial patronage. His successors were probably eclectic 
in spirit, and they equally patronised the various religious 
cults flourishing in their dominions.’ "The imperial Guptas 
were devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that excessive 
patronage was given by them to this particular cult, though 
it is also proved by archaeological data that other sectaries, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of 
view, flourished side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal 
were Paramasaugatas and the Senas were worshippers of 
Sadaéiva. Many other such instances can be shown in 
which the royalties extensively patronised one or other of 
the cults and those that were not professed by them did 
also prevail in their kingdoms. The temples and religious 


! The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of 
kings has been challenged by Rapson (who himself once held the view) 
and Kennedy. But the explanation which is given by Rapson of the |. 
varied reverse, if accepted by scholars, would also support my hypo- 
thesis. His latest view ns expressed in his CCAWRKTB, p. * 
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structures which were built by them or the rich and the 
influential citizens in their realms had to be decorated with 
numbers of subsidiary figures and other forms. Images 
were also necessary for the primary purpose of enshrinement 
in the main sanctum. Not only were the shrines of these 
gods built, but also funerary structures in honour of their 
departed ancestors were erected by the royalties and rich 
magnates, and shrines with images of gods and goddesses were 
invariable adjuncts to them. Then monastic establish- 
ments, associated with one or other of the Brahmanical 
sectaries would contain different devagrhas and daivatas 
(temples and images). Lastly, Gurvvdyatanas were erected 
by particular sectarian clericals, which also contained sbrines 
and images of gods. One of the earliest Gurevdyatanas that 
we know of is the one referred to in the stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandragupta II (year 61 of the Gupta 
Era), which records the establishment of two images (Siva- 
lingas), called Kapilesvara and Upamitegvara, in such a 
one, by Pagupata Uditacarya, in the names of his gurus. 
The base of the inscribed pilaster contains a three-eyed 
human figure holding a club in right hand, an unidentified 
object in the left shown akimbo (cf., the early Siva figures 
on Ujjain coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar 
as Lakuliga, the founder of the Pasupata sect.’ All these 
different religious and funerary structures contained num- 
bers of divine images and emblems and served as a great 
incentive to the development of icono-plastic art in India 
T —— ding and image-making activities received 
a rude check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of 





India after her invasion by the Mubammadans. ‘The rela- 
tive prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 
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India shows the truth of the above remark, The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of iis people to a late period and this 
.explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of’ substantial proportions 
and detailed carving were being built when such activities 
were already much restricted in the north. Muslim rulers 
on account of their creed could not patronise them as the 
Hindu ones did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had 
to satisfy their pious needs with much smaller images and 
emblems in stone and bronze for worship in private chapels 
of their individual households. | " 
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CHAPTER VII 


— ICONOGRAPHIC TERMINOLOGY 
— Teclinicalities about iconographic representation of deities—Hnndposes (hastar and 

mudrds}—their association with ritnaliatn—s smaller proportion among them need in 
early images—some of these bandposes already stereotyped in early art—different 
postures in which the main image and its accessories are shown: sthdnaka- dsana, and 
kayana miirtis —different types of standing poses—earious kinds of sitting posturea— 
most of them yogic ja character—reclining postures in image very few,—the Sesa- 
fayana or Ndrdyanamirti aod the Mahàparinirrüna figure of Buddh:—tbe basic idea 
of the former—sapposed connection of the former with the Eodymion  figure— 
Nelyamürtis —Siva in various dance poses—Flying pose of the Gandharvas and Vidya- 
dharas, conventional repres:ntation of the elouds s 

Ornaments on the images—their excessive use hampering the free display of the 
physical form —different kinds of ornaments, head-gear, ete.— various modes of dressing 
the hair —repreaentation of costume--nudity do Iodian art—the nimbus behind the 
heads of inages (Sirafcakra) and the siela or back slab (Prabhücali)—the relievo 
character of tbe images emphasised by the above two.—The pedestals (Pithikd). 

Varieties of objects held in tbe hands of the Hiodu divinities—the ideology uuder- 
lying them. 


a. 


kd 
> * 


It is indispensable for one studying Indian Iconography 
to know the meaning of certain technical terms, in order 
to underst * orrectly the images of divinities and their 
accessories. As these are mostly depicted in anthropo- 
~ morphic form, it follows that the dress, ornaments, weapons, 

implements, fe used by a people are also shown by them 

^on thé images of their gods. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers to Vardbamihira’s dictum about 
the close juxtaposition between “the dress and ornaments 
worn by the people of. a country and the same shown 
es of the gods worshipped there (Desüánurüpa- 


E ramüritibhih karyá). 1 have also suggested 
hapter of my book how af intensive study of 
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images current in a particular locality will help one to throw 
much light on her social history. I now propose to explain 
» ~ the nature of some of these technical terms which are used 
to denote one or other of these various forms of dress, orna- 
G ments, weapons and implements; the various gestures and 
s postures in which the diferent limbs of the images are 
shown by the artist will also be explained. These terms 
arë very often used in the iconographic texts which, as 
every student of this subject knows, serve as the guide- 
books of the iconographer. In the course of explaining 
some of them, I shall refer, whenever possible, to their early 
and late forms of representations in art. T. A. G. Rao, 
while supplying his readers with a full account of these 
technicalities, hardly ever touched on this point. 
! One of the most interesting items, in this connection, 
s the various poses in which the hands of the images and 
[s accessories are shown. by the artist. The technical 
term, which is used in the texts to denote them, is MS 
sometimes the word hasta is also used to denote o 
- Of these handposes. The latter is generally used in cases 
 '- where the whole of the arm along with the hand is shown 
- " in a particular, pose (ef. dandahasta, gajahasta, katihasta 

-— —  ete.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar posture in 

- which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jñāna-mudrā, 
— — einmudrà or vyakhyana-mudzá, yoga- or dhyana-mudra, ete.). 

* It must be observed, However, tliat sometimes, though 
© comparatively rarely, both tbe terms are used in the texts to 
— signify particular hand postures; thus, in icono raphio ^ .& 
- parlance, abhaya-mudrü, varada-mudrà as well as abhaya-hasta 

* and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that 

~ >the term hasta can also be r in association with an 
no S emb — in the hand of the hu 
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a term, an inappropriate synonym is chosen; thus, süci 
means a ' sewing needle, but it bas also various other 
meanings, one of which is ‘ the act of pointing.’ Now 
when a god or a goddess is described as süci-hasta, we 
are not to understand that he or she holds a sewing needle in 
his or her band, but we are to know that a particular hand of 
the god or the goddess is shown in a pointing pose. Again, 
the term like danda-hasta may mean one holding a club in 
hand, but it is also the name of a peculiar hand pose which 
will shortly be explained 

Hastas and mudras thus usually indicate some action 
in which the god or his accessory is shown as engaged. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 


of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational animal- 


endowed with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 


to use such gestures for expressing his ideas with more 
clarity and emphasis; sometimes, a mere geslure with a 
hand or any other limb of his body will contain a volume 
of ideas otherwise imperfectly expressed.” How absolute- 
ly necessary it will be for him to endow his mute gods with 


1 The term was thus explained by the late N. N. Vasu in his 
Archaeological Survey. of Mayurbhanj. T.A. G. Hao first corrected 
the mistake in his Elements etc., Vol, I, p. 15 

2 In India, many of the handposes were long stereotyped 
Coomaraswamy observes, '' such motions must have been elaborated 
and codified at a very early date ; and later on we find that the art of 
silent communication by means of signs, which is in effect n ‘deaf 

nd dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian hand-language, 
was regularly regarded as one of the ‘sixty-four arts’ which evory 
educated person should have knowledge of He refers to Jütaka 


No. 546 (J otext, VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability. 


of a woman for being his wife by communicating to her through the — 


medium of a particular hand-sign (hattha-mudd@); she understood it 
correctly and replied to him with another of her own. Coomaraswamy 


and Gopülakrisbnàyya, The Mirror of Gesture, p. 24 
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such suggestive action poses in order that the idea or ideas 
which he wants to be symbolised by his deities will be 
correctly explained. Herein—in this verys act. of showing 
the images belonging to the various Indian religious creeds 
with the different gestures and postures—lay one of the 
marked and significant differences between the fetish of a 
Polynesian tribe and the developed image worshipped by 
the. highly civilised Indians. In India of the pre-historic 
times, as we shall presently see, a few of the highly expressive 
poses were being used to characterise the representation 
of the divinities on seals, amulets and other figurines. 
Some of the conventional handposes that were common 
in early and late mediaeval iconographic art of India, 
ra can be definitely recognised in the central Indian art of 
the Sunga period 
- It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
० highly technical mudrās, that are described in the Indian 
works on dramaturgy such as  Natyasüstra, Abhinaya- 
darpana, etc., have not much application in our present study. 
_ jtis true that some south indian types of dancing Siva 
of the mediaeval period or the Vajrayana deities of the 
- — — same age in the north, specially the latter, are endowed 






f with a good many of the above; but very few are the 
i र Hindu gods and goddesses, especially in the early period 
- whose hands are shown in any of the highly technical 
- ^ Doses. Such mudrüs as are reproduced by me in Plate V 


from a | e text on ritualism procured by P. C 
E Nepal (it contains many more such handposes) 
- are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sddhaka in the 
—* Tantric. form of worship or sádhana. R K. Poduval 

distinguishes between ‘three broad divisions Mudras, 
Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik (Mudrds in Art).’ He say 
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" 
and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins 


Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudrds, 
which are described by him as afjah, wvandani, yoni 
vcainüyaki, hrdaya, Siras, śikhā, karaca, astra. netra (-draya 
~trayn); garuda, galini(?), surabhi, abhinahini stápini 
(sthüpani?), sannidhüpani, sammukhi, avalundani (aca- 
gunthani ?), prasddani, sannirodhini, fankha, gadā, padma, 
paraśu, harima, abhaya, varada, sla, kapāla. cakra, five 
types of prānāhuti (perhaps symbolising the offering of 
five vital breaths or pafca prünih iz., prüna, apdna, 
samüna, udàna and vydna), sara, capa  kürma, jala, gandha, 
puspa, dhüpa, dipa, nyvedya (naivedya), and matsya. A 
careful analysis of the above names shows that some are 
connected with the deities to be worshipped, while others 
with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacüras used in worship. In the outline drawing of the 
above mudràs, Poduval wrongly describes the two well- 
known ones, viz., abhaya and rarada ; what is really varada 
is described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya, 
as varada. A glance at his plate will show that there is 
a close parallelism between the pose outlined by the position 
of the hands and fingers, and the name by which the- pose 
is described. To refer to one or two instances: “the " 
vainüáyaki-mudrà characteristically outlines the elephant 
head of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the sankha-mudra 
a conch-shell, the  harina-mudrü a deer head with its 
? antlers, the kapdala-mudrd a skull with its concave side 
shown up, matsya-mudrd a fish and so on. But most 
if not all, *— hese, as I have already observed, were adopted 
by the devote 
ritualistic performance of his piijd or sádhaná. Reference — 
. should also be made, in this connection, to  Poduval's ° 
a diagrams of several mudrds which are “ed Dy the Nambudiri 


14 Administration XE. of the Archaeological De mew 
— State 1107 | pp. 0-7, and plate Iz e 
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chanters of the Sàman hymns in Kerala; he has photo- 
graphed as many as twenty-five of such handposes from 
actual life, assigning, no name to any of them.’ 

Among the forty-five Tantric mudras ‘illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also 
depicted in the early representations of the Indian divinities 
and their attendants; these are abhaya, varada and anjali 
(capa-, Sara- and kapüla-mudras may also come under this 
category, if we note that the hands of the deity holding 
the above objects, viz., a-bow, an arrow and a skull are 
shown in the postures illustrated in the plate), Many 
more mufrds or hastas in which the hands of the images 
were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga, Jāna, 
ryükhyana, dharmacakra, — katyavalambita, kataka or 
simhakarna, gaja or danda, siici, tarjjani, vismaya, 
bhüsparéa, etc., are not included in the list. But, as it 
has been observed above, the list is more concerned with 
the practice of the ritualist himself than with the depiction 


1 R, K. Poduval, op. cit., 1109 M.E.. p. 8 and plate. He refers 
~ to a Sanskrit work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Balardamabharatam 
| by name, written by king Bilarima Kulasekhara Vafici Bhüpila 
* of Travancore. The work deals with, among other things, the «agas 
॥ -"pünga« and pratyangas in Natys, and classifies them each under 
F six subdivisions. ‘ The ahgas include the movements of the head 
—  — hands, breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the upangas those of 
_ ' ‘the eyes, eyebrows, nose, cheeks, chin dnd lips; while under the 
IIE pratyahgas come the movements of the neck, arm, abdomen, loins, 
thighs and the shanks." ‘There is hardly any doubt that this portion 
of thewwork is based on works on histrionies and dramaturgy of much 
earlier dute. ‘‘The poses of the hand are classified into asamyuta 
D -. and samyutahastas, as many as forty of the former a od twer twenty. 
— . seven of the latter are described in the —— See infr 
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of his deity. The abhaya-hasta is the same as 4àüntida 
which latter term has been used by Varühamihira in his 
description of the twos, four- and eight-armed images of 
Visnu (Brhatsamhitá, ch. 57, vv. 33-5). This pose has 
been very characteristically explained by Utpala as ‘the 
hand turned towards the visitor (i.e., turned to front) 
with fingers raised upwards’ (drasturabhimukha rdhvan- 
gulih santidakarah). One cannot improve upon this 
description and a glance at the right hand pose of the 
Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period sketched in 
Fig. 5 of Plate III of my book will show that it fittingly 
illustrates the description. The right hand of the Siva- 
Visvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa) sketched 
in Plate I, fig. 20 of my book is also in the same posture. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mabākapi Jataka 
at Bharhut; the right hand of the king is shown also in 
the same pose, the artist thus typifying the protection 
assured by the king to the monkey chief, the Buddha 
bimself in one of his numerous previous births. Some 
of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. 
This is one of the commonest mudrdis in which one or 
other bands of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and some Jaina 
images are shown and it stands for the assurance of fearless- 
ness, tranquillity and protection given by the deity to his 
worshipper. Varada- or simply vara-mudra, also another of 
the typically common mudrds in iconographic art of ancient 
and mediaeval India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or 
benediction by the god on bis votary. In the Sivaite 
mythology, the aet of grace or benediction (anugraha) is 
regarded as one of the five principal activities of the lord 
Siva (pafica-krtyas, viz., srsti, i.e., the act of creation, 


M 'sthiti—of preservation, samhüra—of destruction, tirobháva— 
of obscuration and anugraha—of grace). The stereotyped 








Mobenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a god seated in 
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manner of depicting this pose in artis by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing down; in standing 
figures the arm usually hangs down by the side of the body, 
while in seated ones the arm is sometimes flexed according 
to artistic requirements. Varahamihira while describing 
the four- and eight-armed images of Ekanamsa says that 
one right hand of either varieties of the goddess is to be 
shown in the varada pose. Utpala explains the term varada 
as the pose in which the palm with fingers pointing down- 
wards is shown inside out (uttàno'dho'hgulirhasto varadah ; 
Brhatsamhità, ch. 57, p. 780). The anjali, vandani or nama- 
skáramudrà is usually to be found in the hands of the devotees 
or in those of the attendant or subordinate deities. This is 
one of the earliest handposes recognisable in art, its antiquity 
going as far back as the age of the prehistoric Indus valley 
civilisation. I have referred in the last chapter to the 
supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before the tree god- 
dess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene being 
described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; the 
hands are, however, not joined together as they should be in the 
samputdnjali pose. But this is also not wanting; several of the 
terracotta human figurines that were discovered at Harappa 
distinetly portray it. I may referto a few descriptions of 
such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats : ‘No. 6 is a squatting 
male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is seated with hands 
folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8, a rough figure seated 
on its haunches with arms clasped about the knees and hands 
folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also show male figurines 
with their hands folded above the breast." Reference has 
already been made by me in the last chapter to the two 
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above evidence fully proves that the idea of worship was well 
prevalent among the prehistoric people of the Indus valley. 
Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and the 
guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in  Bharhut 
with bis hands in the above pose (PI. II, Fig. 19); many 
more are the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are 
shown with their hands in the devotional attitude. This is 
the most correct attitude of a devotee and sometimes this 
pose alone enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one 
subordinate to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself 
in theriomorphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved 
exactly like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of 
southern India, the only distinction lying in the fact of his 
front hands being in the namasküra pose (the back hands 
like those of Siva carry paragu and mrga, Siva's front hands 
being shown in the abhaya and varada poses). 

Dhyàna-, yoga-, or samadhi-mudra is that particular pose in 
which 'the palm of the right hand is placed in that of the 
left hand and both together gre laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image' (Rao). "Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
fcr the practice of dhydna-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the correct posture of a yogiis to be found in the 
Bhagavadgitàá, whichsays that the yogi should be ‘steady, 
holding his body, head and neck balanced and motionless, 

' fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 
him.’ ' Samaniaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist 
texts, also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words: 'misidati pallatikam ābhujitvā ujum 
kāyam panidháya parimukham satim upatthüpetvà' , i.e., 


|  Bhagavadgitá, VI, 18: Samam  káyasirogrivam «dhárayann- 
acalam sthirah | Sampreksya ndaikdgram svam didascinavalokayan | 
The above translation is taken from W. D, P, Hill's edition of the 
: Bhagavadgitd, p. 157. 
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' (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (t.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i.e., of the object of thought) in front.’ ' But it 
is noteworthy that in the above two descriptions there is 
not the least allusion to the pose of the hand, which as the 
Indus valley seals show was different. The prototype of 
Siva-Pasupati shows his hands stretched sideways over the 
knees of the seated figure; this posture is also a yogic pos- 
ture and ascetics seated entranced in this manner can be, 
found in India even now.’ The earliest approach to the 
dhydnamudrda of the texts, as explained by the above 
quotation from Hao, is to be found in the figure of a deity 
seated on » lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of 
Ujjain, dateable in tbe 2nd-3rd century B.C. (P1. II, Fig. 16).° 


| A.S.IL.A.R., 1929-30, pp. 191-92. It was R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the Gità one, in order to 
explain the peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone 
statue found at Mobenjo-daro as well as the three or one-faced deity 
on renls, slready noted, Sabkara in his commentary on the Gita 
passage quoted above says that the phrase about ‘fixing his gaze on 
the tip of his nose’ is figuratively used and it really means ‘fixing the 
eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes, that ‘there is no doubt 
that the physical posture was literally recommended.’ 

2 The description of Siva practising dhydnayoga in the Kumara- 
sumbhava, however, gives a full idea of the handpose. The passage 
rends: Paryankabandhasthirapirvakdyamrjvdyatam samnamitobhaya- 
msam]| Uttdnapdnidvayasamniveéat — prajullarüjivamivankamadhye n 
The  ásana is the same as padmdsana where the lega are 
interlocked on tke seat, the upper part of the body remains 

|. straight and well-spread. both the shoulders being bent a little; 
the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like a fullblown 
: The fixing of the eyes on the tipof the nose is beautifully 
expressed — ‘by Kalidasa in the following verse (III, 47): Kimeitprakása- 

irair bhrüvikriyáyà virataprasangaih | Netrairavispandita- 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of Buddha 
practising asceticism in the collections of the Peshwar and 
Lahore Museums.’ The red sandstone figure of Paréva- 
nütha, from Mathura and now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the god seated erect with his lege 
crossed and his hands in the dhydnamudrd; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.” Many images Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- 
ing it.” 

Two other muilrds, which are also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have heen named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jndna and vyükhyüna-, vitarka- or cin- 
mudra. Rao says, that in the former, ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards tbe heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of my book illustrates this pose. The front 
right band of the figure of Narayana in the Nara-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be traced to 
a period far earlier than the above belonging to the Gupta 


great Yogi. The coin device is very much blurred and it is not sure 
whether the palms of the fore-arms flexed inwards near the waist 
actually joined esch other on the lap ; my drawing is based on the 
obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India. 
1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshwar 
Museum, Pl. 8. Cf, als» statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; 
this Gandhüra stone figurine showing the ascetic Buddba is said to 
have been found at Maholi village about 100 years ago; V. S, Agarwal, 
Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 
Muttra, p. 52, Pl. XXII, Fig. 43. 
lc Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., Pl. XXIII, Fig. 86. 
^5 VAS. Agarwal, op. cit., Pl. XXII, Fig. 45. 
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date.’ Drawing No. I in Plate III is based on the figure of 
Ajakalaka Yaksa in Bharhut with bis right hand in the 
same characteristic pose; the standing male figure in the 
representation of a donor couple (or are they Yaksa and 
Yaksini?) in the same plate has his left hand shown in the 
same pose, but it must be observed that in both a lotus flower 
is placed between the tips of the thumb and the index finger. 
We are not certain, however, whether this typical pose was 
known under that name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; 
as regards the flowers held in the hands, it should be noted 
that different objects such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, 
etc., are sometimes also placed in them even when they 
typify some particular pose (for example in some Dhyani 
figures of Buddha, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands 
showing dhydna-mudra).* The cinmudrd is described by 
Rao thus,—‘ the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the other 
fingers being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to 
face the front.' 'The hand in this pose is usually raised 
upwards near the breast and it appears that this is the exact 
counterpart of jñāna-mudrā. Rao remarks about it that 
it is the ‘ mudrü adopted when an explanation or exposition 1s 
being given; hence it is also called vyakhyana-mudra and 
sandargana-mudra’ (Pl. III, Fig. 3). The extreme right 
section of a large panel in the Cave temple of Rimesvara at 
Ellora depicts Subrahmanya teaching his father Siva the 
significance of Om ; the right hand of the polycephalous god 


3 "T. A. ७. Roo, Op. cit., Vol. IT, Pl. LXXI Hao wrongly des- 
cribed this relief as the Jfüna-Daksinümürti of Siva; Yarde firat 
corrected this mistake and identified the two —— ures- sesved 
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is shown in the vyākhyāna pose, a rosary being shown in 
the palm.’ The two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief just referred to shows his right band in the same pose, 
a rosary being also placed in the hand. One of the earliest 
representations of a teacher expounding his lessons of 
doctrines is to be found at Bharhut where the sage Dirgha- 
tapasvi 1s shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils ; 
he is sitting at ease on a raised seat facing his four disciples 
seated below in a reverential attitude ; bis left hand rests 
on his knee while his right hand is raised towards his breast 
with the thumb and index finger projecting outward, the 
other fingers being bent inwards. It is true that the tips 
of the thumb and the fore-finger are not joined together, 
but they also characteristically portray the expounding 
pose." A reference now to the dharmacakra-mudra, though 
it is usually associated with the representations of Buddha 
figures and not with the same of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the 
first preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, 
figuratively speaking, setting thenceforward the wheel of 
the Law in motion ; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times, the hand seemingly 
in the abhaya pose was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 


^ Tq. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 850, pl. CV. The centre 
and left «sections of the panel portray the incidents connected with the 
marriage of Siva with Parvati, 

2 B.M. Barua, Bharhut, Book IIT, Pl. LXXVII, Fig. 104; the 
inscription above reads: Dighatapasi sise anusdsati, i.e., ' Dirgha- 
tapasvi instructs his disciples.' Fig. 18 in Pl. 11 of my book is based 
on the Bharhut figure of Dirghatapasvi. 
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inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudràü is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III, of my book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once sbow that this bandpose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jfiüána and 
vydkhyana mudrds, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive, Buddha in tbe act of expounding the 
true knowledge which be had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.’ 

The katyavalambita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ' (Rao); but the band is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is commonly met with). Figures 
19, 20, 21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of my book illustrate the 
manner in which it appears in the depiction of deities on 
early Indian coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch- 
marked coin in the Purnea hoard, Fig. 19, from Sivaon some 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Fig. 20, from the Siva-Visvamitra 
on Dharaghosa's silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva Chatreévara 
on some Kuninda coins, Fig. 22, from Laksmi on the unique 
coin with the legend * P lavadidevata grouped by the 
numismatists in the Indo-Seythie series. The goddess 
| identified by me as Durg&- Simhavühini or 

aring on certain copper coins of Azes shows 
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this characteristic pose (Pl. VII, Fig. 6). Varahamibira 
described the image of Ekānamśā as  Katisamsthitavamakarà 
sarojamitarena codvahati, i.e., * her left hand is placed on 
her waist while the other (right) hand holds a lotus flower ' 
(Brhatsamhità, p. 780). The standing images of Buddha, 
the Nagas and various other divinities, belonging to the 
early Kushan period onwards found at Mathura and 
adjacent places very frequentlv display this attitude ; the 
Katra , Anyor and Mankuwar figures of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
that this pose along with the raised right hand was the 
iconographic pose par excellence in ancient and mediaeval 
India. Figure 14 in Plate Il of my book, based on the 
device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the order 
was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, in 
Plate IV, is sketched from the usual-pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
kayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in tbe represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
. the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varühamihira as àajanulambabühu, i.e., 
‘ the arms long enough to reach the knees ' (this is one of 
the characteristic signs of the great men and divine beings). 
R. P. Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this 
pose on some Indus Valley seals’ (cf. the seal with the 
epiphany of the tree-spirit, discussed by me in Chapter V) 

Fig. 18, in Plate LI, sketched by me from a punch-marked 
coin device, also portrays the same hand-pose. 

Kataka- or - simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘the tips of the fingers are loosely applied 
to the thumb so as-to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion's 
ear ' (Rao) As. Gopinath Hao has rightly understood 
this pose is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in 

86—19077B = n. १ 
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whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very common in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the figure of. Sirima devatà at Bharhut where her right 
hand bolding-a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, 

‘ber left hand hanging stifffy by her side. — Dandahasta or 
gajahasta bas got the technical sense of the hand and arni 
being thrown forward (sometimes across the body) appear- 

mg dike a straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant 

(PL IH, Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in 

. the caindyaki mudra and sometimes, especially in the well- 
known Nafaraja images of Siva, this mrudrà is also recogni- 
sable. This pose is usually met with in images of gods 

or goddesses shown in the dancing attitude. Siva Natarnja 
daneing vigorously on the back of M üyalaka or the apasmara- 


Camundà and. such other images shave one of their hands 

in ~the above pose. The. figure of the danseuse on 

the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate M, has her right 

ver arm and. hand extended forward in a manner somewhat 
different from the above, but At can. Justifiably be described 

to be another variety ôf, the same pose. Several other 
dancing Apsards- in- Bharhut have one «of "gl hands 
| ~ extended in a-dilferent manner, but all illustrate the idea 
—* of a straight staff or an elephant trunk. The significance 
^ of si — i been explained by me; it is 
| .-* comparat re in eonographie art (Pl. IV, Fig 6, but 
= .. it shouldbe shown upsidetlown). Another very suggestive 
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and artistic representation (Pl. IV ig: 6) In Vajrayana 
südhanas, Márici and several other goddésses are very often 


described as, tarjjani-püsahasta, ike., ‘ witha hand holding A 
larjyjani-püsa ° 


pose. The epithet really means that the noóse which is 


meant for chastisement is placed in the same hand which is 
shown in the threatening pose ; this interpretation 1s actually 
borne out by the images of the above goddesses. 


in a Játaka relief on one.of thé coping stones’ at - Bharhut ; 


. this scene has been tentatively identified bý B. M. -Barua 


^ * 


as illustrating the Gahapati Jaiake (Fausboll, 199). The 
standing figure. on the right sidé in this seetion-of the 
coping, none other than the Bodhisattva“ himself as the 
householder, is threatening’ and admonisbing with the 
projecting forefinger of Hi. faised right hand’ another male 
figure shown seated below cowering; a female figure is seen 
peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points with 
both hands (the pose in which the Tatter's hands. are shown 







"can with some justification be called^s&c:i).! -Whe right hand. 


of Sudarsanà Yakaini in Bharhut scents sto she in a pose 
praetically"$tmilar to the tarjjgni (Pl. II, Eig. 23). "Barua is 
not quite.accurate in his description of thé Yaksini, when he 
writes * the four fingers of her right hand arè bent towards 
the palm, while the thumb remains stretched out"; his 
plate (op. cit., Vol. ILI, Pl LXIV Fig. 74) as well as 
P ET , i s 
a For the story aud illustration, cf B © Barun, Bharhut 
Vol. IL, pp. 105-106. Vol. IIl Pi. LXXVI 102, Barua thus 
describes the. attitudes of the two mate figures in the scene; 
| with downcast"eyes 15 pleading his innocence 
with the fo refingers ers of his two hands 








conduct threaten- 


; it 18 not meant hereby that the deity holds a. 
noose (pasa) in one hand while another is shownin the tarjjant - 


One of the 
earliest representation of this particular Masta is to We found 
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my drawing definitely shows that tbree fingers are only bent 
inwards, both the forefinger and the thumb remaining 
stretched upwards. 
T. A. G. Rao rightly observes that ' vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer (Pl. IV, Fig. 4) 
The relief illustrating the Candesaànugrahamürti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Candesa ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with. his left band held in the vismaya pose ' 
(for the story and its illustration, ef. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 209 and Pl. XLIX, Fig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to the Figure No. 3 in Plate IV of my book ; the draw- 
ing is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan 
period in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male 
figure is shown standing with the index and middle fingers 
placed on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified 
by V. S. Agrawala and B. S. Upadhya as the young hermit 
Hsya$rnga; they observe, “This mudra is indicative of 
astonishment (vismaya) and reflection (vitarka). The eve- 
balls are turned upwards and the whole expression is one 
of deliberation in which an awareness of the immediate 
surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the face. 
The story of Rsyasroga is often narrated at length in "the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and the most sugges- 
tive moment in it is that in which the young Brahmacarin 
for the first time beholds a maiden ; the artist has chosen 
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depicted in Figures 6 and 7 in.Plate No. III of my book 
should be studied now. The former figure which is based 
on the bronze statuette of Harpocrates (thus identified by 
Marshall) unearthed at Taxila shows the right hand of the 
child god raised towards his face with the index finger 
placed on the chin in token of silence. The latter is 
sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from Khajuraho 
whose front left hand is shown in similar pose (the index 
finger here more suggestively touches the left corner of the 
lower lip); this is one of the most unique representations of 
Visnu and no text is known to me which enjoins that Visnu 
is to be shown in such a pose.  Upadhya and Agrawala bave 
very correctly drawn our attention in their article above to 
the K'umarasambhava passage which describes Nandi guarding 
the entrance of Siva’s place of meditation : ‘‘ Nandi posted 
at the entrance of the bower, baving a golden-staff resting 
against his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with 
a gesture in which a finger of his right band touched bis 
mouth.'" The bronze image of Hanuman, one of the four 
(the others being of Rama, Laksgmana and Sita) belonging 
to the temple of Shermadevi in the 'Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency, shows bis right hand placed upon the 
mouth indicating the attitude of silent réspect and ungrudging 
obedience of the devoted follower." Figure 21 in Plate II of 


| Kumärasambhavam, 111, ५1: Latāgrhadvāragato'tha nandi 
vamaprakogtharpitakemavetrah | Mukhārpitaikâñgulisämjñayaiva ma 
cdpaldyeli ganán vyanaigit || For the Harpocrates gure, cf. Marshall, 
A guide to Tazila, p. 79, Pl. XV; according to him, it is a late 
Hellenistic work. Vögel identified the Itsyasárhga figure as * probably 
a Yaksa of a fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled 
that of Harpocrates (Ars Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion 
was rightly challenged by Agrawala and Upadbya. For the Khajuraho 
Visnu, see J. J. O. S, A., Vol. I, p. 103, Pi. XXX. 

2 YT, A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. 1, Pl. LIV. Another bronze 
figure of the same monkey-god hailing from Ramesvaram portrays 
the identical pose F sr + 
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my book is also.another usnamed handpose where two. 
fingers (index and thumb) are put inside the mouth invorder 
to produce some whistling sound; the left band is shown 
in that pose, while the right one waves high one end of 
the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing is based on 
a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the victory 
of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharbut, Vol. III, PI. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha's. birth in 
numerous reliefs from Gandhara. The waving of the 
cloth is called cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the 
great joy of the waver; the left hand pose, thus, is also 
of similar import. Even now boys who are able to do it 
uses the above expressive pose to give vent to their joy 
by whistling. I may say that I have not met with any 
such pose in my study “of the Brahmanical sculptures of 
different periods a 
A somewhat deta nailed reference has been made to the 
various handposes which are usually depicted in the images 
The bhü- 
sparéa or bhümisparéa pose, in which the left hand rests 
on the lap with palm outward and the right-touclies the 
seat below, is particularly associated with Buddhist icono- 
grapby. This pose illustrates the story of Buddha's calling 
he earth as his witness for testifying his right to sit 
. which was . 

^ atm by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
nwedel has remarked that ‘certain hand 
attached themselves to partieular legends and the ositic UCM 
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‘Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and - Aksobhya respectively.» The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the 
Deogarh relief already noted where the god is seated in the 
ardha-paryaika fashion on a raised seat with the index ^ 
and the middle fingers of his left hand touching his seat; : 
but unlike the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra E 
we find bere the palm of the hand as turned*outward. — | 
A few remarks about the complicated. handposes which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I hav 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in 
character adopted by the sadhaka in the performance of his 
sadhana or the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his 
choice. I have selected at random the eight mudras from २ 
the manuscript text in order to show how the particular f A 
postures adopted by the sādhaka`in the most intricate 
processes of his sādhanā are indicative of the ideas contained र 
in the mantras uttered by him with every different pose : 
The eight mantras associated with eight figures are thus 
laid down in the text: 1. Om vajranalahandaha-rathama- 
bhaiijana hum; 2. Om  vajrapasa hrim ; 3. Om vajrapuspe f 
a svāhā ; 4. Om vajradvi(di)pe svāhā; 5. Om vajrümkusa ja; 
Om vajranaivedya svāhā; 7. Om sarrvatathügatasiddhi- 
vajrasamaya tistha esastrám  dhürayami vajrasāttra hi hi 
hi hi humiti; 8: Om sarvvavit_ vajradhupe™ tram. Now 
the ideological ,associntion of the mudrās numbering 1, 2, 
3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras are not difficult to 
follow; Nos, 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way may contain 
the outline representation -ofa lamp, an elephant-goad 
*anl a pot of offefing, Tt may be noted here that the 
^^  mivedya or naitedya — outlined by Poduval is closely | 
similar to No. 6 ‘in my plate; 1 may also observe that the y 
- Brahmin priests when they dedieate any naitedya (or -© 
, - offer ing) to the Meer usually adopt this mudra and taking ——— 
— — tits tips of the index fingers of — 
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interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pasa) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are charac- 
teristically expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses 
the invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, - 
symbolised here by the vajra and ghantd (bell, does 
it also indicate time?) and asking it to stay ‘with the 
südhaka, as he holds these symbols in’ his hand; Fig. 8 
simply shows the incense-burner with smoke © issuing 
from it held in the right hand, the left hand being. placed 
below.’ i 

The Dhruvaberas or the principal types 0 Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthānaka 
(standing), dsana (seated) and sayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhanasigama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different types of stance 
are met with, while there are numerous varieties of sitting 
postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 


- 


- 


1 The text from which the above poses as well ns the 


mantras are taken is n late 18th century Vajrayana one collected 
— by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal. In its colophon I read, ‘Jt &rimacchá- 
kyarája-durgatipari&odhanamukyakh yána heguri( ?) samüpta | Sa 
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paugasukle ehddasi brhaspativara kunhu(2) | Suvarnapanár 
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different standing postures- were usually adopted by the 
[Indian iconographer in the representation of the sthanaka- 


mürtis ; these postures are usually called "'bhangas, i.e., 


flexions or attitudes.’ They were samabhanga or samapdda, 
übhahga, tribhanga and atibhanga. ‘The first denotes the 
equipoised body where ‘ the right and left of the figure are 
disposed ‘syminetrically, the sütra or plumb line passing 
through the navel, from tlie crown of the head toa point 
midway between the heels ' (Tagore). Thus, the weight of 
the whole body is equally distributed on both the legs and 
the poise is firm and erect, there being no bend in the body. 
Many are the Indian images which are shown in this 
attitude, the most typical being the early and late figures of 
the Jain Tirthankaras whose hands also hang straight down 
by their sides without showing the least bend in them 
(kayotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist divinities 
when they are depicted in the above attitude usually show 
various dispositions of their hands, either according to the 
nature of the ideas expressed by them or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held in them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyautara-devatüs on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhanga attitude. Figures 7, 8, and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjain and Audumbara coins), 
Figure I in Plate VII (Gaja-Laksmi on some. coins of 
Azilises), Figure 7 in Plate IX (Mabàasena on Huvishka's 
coins) and Figure 2 in Plate X (Gaja-Laksmi on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhanga is that form of 
standing attitude * in which the plumb-line ortbe centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 


~ the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel’ (Tagore) 


In other words, in this form, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure is definitely 
perceptible. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented. in this pose ; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I (Siva 


on some Ujjain coins and the same god on some coins of 


u 
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Wema Kadphises), Figures 4, 5°and 7 in Plate VII (Visnu 
ona Kushan seal, Uma on some coins of Huvishka a 
goddess with cakra on Maues' coins), Figures 2, 5 and 6 in 
Plate VIII (Siva on some coins of-Maues, as well as of 
Huvishka-Fig. 4 on a seal of the Saka period has, however, 
been identified as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river 
god), the figures of Siva and Skanda Kumara Visakha on 
Huvishka’s coin reproduced in Plate IX (Figs. 1, 2 and 8), 
Ganga and Saraswati (?) in Plate X (Figs. land 3, Fig. 1 
shows Ganga on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side 
of the Tiger-slayer type coins of Samudra Gupta and Fig, 3, 
possibly Saraswati on those of Narendra-vinata, a Bengal 
king of the late Gupta period) can be described as standing 
in the @bhanga pose. The tribhanga pose has been described 
by A. N. Tagore as one in which ' the centre line passes 
through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, 
the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. The 
lower limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the 
right (or left) of the figure, the trunk between the hips and 
neck, to the left (or right), while the head leans towards 
the right (or left).' It should be noted that the number of 
bends in the figure is three and thus, the name is quite 
appropriate. The pose may not be as common as the 
above two, but it is also used in the iconographic art of 
ancient and mediaeval India, especially in the representa- 
tions of goddesses and other attendants of principal deities. 
Rsyaárüga on the Mathura railing (Pl. IV, Fig. 3) and the 
goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, tentatively identified _ 
by me as Durga (Pl. VIII, Fig. 6) are undoubtedly depicted 
in the tribhanga pose. Atibhahga has rightly been described 








| by A. N. Tagore as really an emphasised form of the 
=~ tribhaiga, the sweep of the tribhaiga AUN bein Pe sider- 
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comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action on the part of the divinity ; 
several Ugra (terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and 
the various Krodha-devatàs of the Vajrayana Buddhism are 
usually depicted in this manner. Reference may be made 
here to the alidha and pratyalidha poses in which some 
sthanakamürtis are shown. Alidhapada, which is sometimes 
loosely called alidhüsana, denotés that particular mode of 
standing in which the right knee is thrown to the front 
and the leg retracted, while pratyalidhapada is just its 
opposite; both these attitudes are adopted iu shooting 
arrows and one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to 
be found in the two arrow-shooting figures of Osa and 
Pratyüsa, the two goddesses of dawn accompanying 
Surya in the old stone railing at Bodh Gaya. In a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Sürya is seated on a chariot and one of the arrow- 
shooting figures is present, the other being broken away. 
Another very early representation of the alidha pose is 
outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is based 
on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among 
the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap bronze 
seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues (Figs. 
land 3, Pl. VHI) is shown in the same posture, though 
he is not depicted as shooting arrows. Tantrasdra describes 
the Brahmanica: goddess Tara, ideologically similar to the 
same goddess in the Vajrayana pantheon and most probably 
a borrowal {rom it, as ‘fierce and standing in the pratyalidha 
attitude ° (pratyalidhapadam | ghorüám). The standing pose 
shown in Figure 28, Plate I (drawing from a figurine on a 
few punch-marked coins in the Purnea hoard) is very 
interesting. The right knee flexed outwards with the right 
leg crossing the left leg firmly planted reminds us of the 
posture in which some Yaksinis on Bharhut and Mathura 
railing are depicted ; some medieval and modern figures 
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of Krsna in several of his liümiürtis are also shown in 
this pose.’ 


Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthanas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmolttara. There are as many as 
13 sthánas, viz., prsthdgata, rjeagata, madhyàrdha, ardhür- 
dha, sücikrtamukha, nata, gandaparáüvrlta, prsthàágata (7), 
pargvagata, ullepa, calita, "uttàna and valita. The abov 
poses are characterised by the position of the legs and feet 
which are varied by a series of motions like vaisakha, alidha 
and pratyalidha (poses peculiar to arches—Tatra vaisakham- 
alidham pratyalidham ca dhanvindm), citragomutrakagata (?) 
and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword and shield), 
calita, khalita (balita ?), dyasta (üyata ?) and dlidhaikapada ~ 
(peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a tomara, i.e., 
an iron club, a stone and a bhindipdala, i.e., a small javelin 

~ or dart to be thrown at the enemy), savalgita (in a sort of 
gallop ?—pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, 
a trident, a mace, a kunapa, i.c., a kind of spear). The 
above varieties of the positions of legs and feet are in 
addition to the two principal groups of standing postures, 
viz., sama and arddhasama or asama which are respectively 
well-planted and in motion (Samaécárddhasamàüh padah 
susthitani calani cal  Samüsamapüádastham ca dvividham 
sthanakam bhavet |). Samapada is also known as the 
stauce which is püdabhüyistha (feet firmly and squarely 
planted ?), while the other type (i.e., asama or arddhasama 
should be (known as) mandala (in rotatory motion ; 
Tadgaivà padabhityistham sthanam samapadam smrtam\ 
Mandalafica dvitiyam syát......). One foot firmly planted, the 
^ other shown in moving posture is really the a | 
i — | "i — 4 
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or ehasamapada, as seems to be the sense in- the description 
of the standing pose of the female figures in the text. The 
author of the Visnudharmottara describes the attitude in 
which the female figures are to be shown in this manner— 
one of the legs (should be) in the samasthana (straightly 
planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to the 
manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly planted 
leg ?—cf. Fig. 28 in Plate I, it is a female figure as is clear 
from the big braid behind the head), the body should be 
shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage paint a female figure.” 

' The above extracts are from MFisnudharmottara, Bk. III, Ch. 
JY, verses 39-50. The description of the postures is introduced there 
to show how they can be painted with the help of decrease and 
increase (ksaya and vrddhi, translated by St. Kramrisch as ‘the 
science of foreshortenimg’). Kramrisch’s translation of many of the 
above passages seems to ine somewhat inaccurate. Verses 49-50 read— 
Ekapddasamasthadnam duitiyena tu vidgalam | Sariram ca salilam 
sydt sávastambhaih kvaciddhrtam {in the edited text the reading is 
kvaciddrutam which is evidently incorrect) | Lildvildsavibhréntam 
visdlajaghanasthalam | Sthiraikapaddavinygdsam strirüpam  vilikhed. 
budhah || These have been translated by her in the following way— 
' The tight (lii. running away) of stout men is in some cases depicted 
with one leg in a straight position and with the other. (placed in such 
a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the neck 
ttretehed forward. ‘Tbe learned painter should painta female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips aud 
loins broad and flurried, on account of amorous dalliance." ‘There can 
be little doubt that both the couplets, my translation of which is 
given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. Tne 
passages are bristling in technical terms, many of which may not be 
correctly printed in the text; the significance of a good maoy of them 
ngain is unknown to us at present and so the task of translating them 
is extremely difficult. I myself bave uot attempted to translate 
literally some of the terms quoted by me. 








. all these are evidently yogic dsanas adopted by a Fis n a t 
| to his concentration. It should. be n cd tl i int zB m 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
Irom the Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 


Objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 


and medieval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very rich in ‘ideal proportion and in 
poses (pramünasthüna-lambhàüdhya) and which dealt with 
“happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the 
gods.’ As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘the action will 
require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the 
image of a god" (J. A. O. S., Vol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That 
the 'frontal pose ' was tbe most appropriate one in the 
depiction of the cult deity rs proved by the 51st verse of the 
chapter on Pratimalaksana in the Brhatsamhita ; it says 
that the image which leans to the left side causes harm to 
the wife and that leaning to the right diminishes the span 
of life (of the donor;—Vémdévanala patnim daksinavinatd 
hinastyayuh). 

Various kinds of @sanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
üsanas such as cakra, padma, karma, màyüra, kaikkuta, vira, 
svastika, bhadra, simha, mukta and gomukha (Cakram padma- 
sanam kürmam müyüram — kaikkutam tatha | Virdsanam 
scastikam ca  bhadram  simhüsanam tathā ॥ Muktasanam 
gomukham ca mukhyanyetani narada ||). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail; 
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goddess—cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is karma- 
sand) while in another would indicate that type of 
sitting pose in. which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make 
the heels come under the glutuses | (Güdham nipidya 
gulphabhyam — vyutkramena | samühitah 1 Etatkürmüsanam 
proktam yogasiddhikaram param n). The earliest example 
of this sitting posture, as I have elsewhere suggested, is 
probably to be found in the seated prototypes of Siva-Pasu- 
pati on some Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Padmdsana, 
may very well signify a lotus as the seat of the deity; but as 
a particular type of sitting posture it can be described as 
one in which ‘the two legs are kept crossed so that the feet 
are brought to rest on the thighs’ (Urvorupari samsthapya 
ubhe pddatale sukham | Padmüsanamidam proktam ..... ). 
The kukkutdsana as a sitting posture is a variety of padma- 
sana, where the whole weight of the body rests on two arma 
placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging 
in the air (Padmüsanamadhisthaya janvantaravinissrtau | 
Karau bhümau nivesyaitad vyomasthah | kukkutüsanam i). 
When the thighs are placed together and the left foot rests 
upon the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot it 
is known as virdsana ([katrorunt samsthapya páüdamekam- 
athetaram । Urum pide | nivesyaitadvirüsanamudührtam °). 
In the bhadrüsana, the heels of the legs which cross each 
other are placed under the testes and the two big toes of the 
feet are held by the hands. Rao says that ‘in the simhàsana 
the legs are crossed as in the kiirmdsana; and the palms of 
the hands, with the fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely 
upon the thigh, while the mouth is kept open and tlie eyes 
are fixed upon the tip of the nose (Ndsdgra-nyastanayano 
vyüttavaktra rjussudhih). A few of the eleven yogic àsanas 
as mentioned in the A/iirbudhnuasamhita have been described 
above; many more are to be found in Tantric and other 
texts. The Niruktatantra, as quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, refers to innumerable dsanas (as many as 84 lacs), 
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but specially selects two among them, viz., siddhdsana and 
kamalüsana. But in the representations of the deities and 
their accessories, very few of them are actually used. The 
most commonly depicted sitting posture among the above is 
the padmdsana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in Plate III. 
Virdsana is the mode in which the Indians usually sit and 
is illustrated by Figures 15 and 18 in the same plate (No. 15 
from an Ujjain coin, No. 18 from a Bharhut relief). The 
Aihole figure of Visnu described by T. A. G. Rao as Vird- 
sanamürli does not actually sit in the rirasana mode, but 
in an easy pose which is known as sukhasana, where one 
leg generally the left one rests on the seat while the right 
knee is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests 
on the riisel knee. ' The figure of Siva seated on his 
mount in Figure 7, Plate X, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it isa gem intaglio 
formerly in tbe Pearse collection now acquired by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic Gsana which is some- 
times to be found in the representations of deities but which 
is not included in the above list is the utkatikasana where 
one sits with his heels kept close to the bottom and with 
the back slightly curved and the forearms resting on the 
knees raised above the seat. In order to keep the knees 1n 
the above position, a cloth band known as yogapatta 1s tied 
round tbe raised knees (Pl. IV, Fig. 5). The sitting 


1 For the Aihole Visnu figure, see T. A, G. Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. I. Pl. XXX. On the obverse of the coins of Narendravinatu 
shown as seated on a couch in a similar beu me, the 
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posture is used in some images of seated Kevala Narasimha 
(cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. Rao in his 
book, Vol. I, Pl. XLII) and of Lakuliáa the founder of the 
Pasupata sect. Figure 2in Plate IV shows a Yaksa, found 
at Maholi near Mathura and now in the Mathura Museum, 
who has a band passing round his raised left knee and bis 
projecting belly. Paryankdsana can be understood in the 
sense of a sitting posture in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from whatever type of seat the figure sits 
on; this type of sitting posture is sometimes curiously 
described as ‘ seated-in an European fashion.’ Seated 
figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are very 
frequently depicted in the above mode ; the figure of Ambika 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
Kumaradevi type sits on her iion mount in the above pose 
(Pl. X, Fig. 8). Vajraparyanka, baddhapadmasana end 
vajrdsana—all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude, 
similar to padmasana. The Tantrasdra describes vajrasana 
as that kind of asana in which the feet are placed on the 
thighs one upon another with the toes shown upwards and 
on which the hands are placed (Urvvoh pádau kramannyaset 
krtvà pratyanmukhanguli । Karau nidadhyadakhyátam vajra- 
sanamanuttamam), The Vajrayana sddhanas describe a 
type of Buddba image known as Vajrisana Buddha where 
the god is seated in the above pose with this difference that 
only his left hand with palm upwards is placed on his lap 
and the right touches the lotus-seat on which he is seated 
(bhüsparsamudra). ‘The oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree 
is also described as Vajrdsana or the diamond throne in 
Buddhist texts. One of the commonest types of sitting 
modes is the arddhaparyankasana, known also as lalitasana 
or lalitaksepa, in which one leg, usually the left leg, is tucked 
up on the seat, while the right one dangles down along it. 
Many Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain deities who are 
profusely endowed with ornaments are often depicted in this 
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pose." In the Couch type coins of Chandragupta II, the 
king is seated in this graceful pose with his right leg tucked 
up on the seat (a couch—paryania) and the left leg banging 
down. 

The word àsana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pitha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapitha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such @sanas as mentioned in tbe Supra- 
bhedágama, viz., «@nantdsana,  simhásana, yogdsana, 
padmasana and vimalüsuna. ‘According to Chandrajnàana, 
anantasana is a triangular seat, simhdsana rectangular, 
vimaldsana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal and padma- 
sana circular. But the manner in which reference 
is made to these five types of dsanas in the above 
text proves that these were detached pithas which were 
used on particular occasions for seating the image. The 
Suprabhedágama writes, ' anantüsana should be used as the 
seat for the image when it has to witness amusements, 
simhüsana when it has to be bathed, yogüsana during invoca- 
tion, padmüsana during the conduct of worship and vimal- 
üsana when the offerings are offered.' Rao describes four types 
of dsanas or pithas, viz., bhadrapitha (bhadrásana), kūrmā- 
sana, pretdsana and simhasana. The height of the first 
is divided into 16 parts, * of which one forms the thickness 
of the upüna or the basal layer, four of the jagati or the next 
higher layer, three of the kumuda, one of the pattika, three 
of the kantha, one of the second pattika, twoof the broader 
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mahapattikà and one of the ghrtavàri the topmost layer.’ ' 
The bhadrdsana referred to by Varabamibira in connection 
with the preliminary consecration (adhivása) of an image 
does not seem to have been such an elaborate dsana or pitha ; 
Utpala simply explains the term as rájüsana (perhaps he 
means a royal throne by this term). According to the 
Tamil work Saivasamayaneri, kürmüsana is to be made of 
wood and is to be of oval shape ; it should be four angulas 
high and twelve aigulas broad and the face and feet of a 
tortoise should be, shown on it. Pretdsana is really a yogic 
asana, in which the whole body lies rigid and motionless 
like.a corpse; but when Camunda, one of the seven mothers 
(mütrka) is described as pretüsanà, the iconographers re- 
present her as seated on a dead body. Hao surmises that 
here “the Yogic asana has been materialised into the above 
curious carcass-seat.' But the association of a dead body 
with this very terrific aspect of the Devi is certainly not 


१ The Matsyapurána (ch. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that the height of 
the pitha should be divided into 16 parte, of which one part should be 
buried underground, then the part known as jagati should consist of 
four parts, above it vrtta one part, then patala also one part, above 
that kantha three parts, then kanthapafta three parts, drddhvapatta 
two parts and pattikā one part ; all the parts of the pitha from the 
jagati to the topmost layer patttkad should be shown above ground 
(nirgama), Parallel to the surface of the pattikd should be made the 
pranalaka or the outward projecting channel for draining out water 
poured on the top of the liga or areca which is placed on the pitha, 
In the ease of the /ihga, however, its shaft goes through the whole 
length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the 
latter. The Matsyapurdna mentions as many as 10 different kinds 
of pithas which were used for placing different kinds of deities ; these 
were sthandila, vápi, yaksi, vedi, mandala, pürnacandrà, vajrd, 
padmda, arddhasasi and trikond. A description of each of these is 
given next (ch. 262, vv. 6-18). 

3 Brhatsamphita, ch. 59, v. 7: Mandapamadhye sthandilam- 
upalipyástirya sikataydtha  kuśaih | Bhadrásanakrtasirsopadhàna- 
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curious at all when we know that she is endowed with all 
that is terrific and hideous in mythology and art; she is 
described as pisitadgand (carrion-eater), holder of a khatvünga 
(the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a skull and a 
Heshless skeleton goddess (kankali). Simhdsana is a four- 
legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs are carved 
in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress on its 
name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures have 
been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of 
Gotama Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 
Sayana or fully recumbent images Of Hindu divinities 
are extremely few and far between. All that are known. .to 
me are principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, 
though in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, 
such as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying on his back 
under the feet of the principal deity as in the case of the 
Muyalaka or Apasmarapurusa (personifying the evil of 
ignorance) wriggling beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja 
Again, in some iconographic reliefs (showing a definitely 
sectarian bias) a god of one sect is sometimes shown lying 
prone under the feet of a deity belonging to another different 
sect. ‘Thus, in the Sarabhamürti of Siva, Narasimha, 1.c., 
the man-iion incarnation of Visnu is thus shown underneath 
the curious hybrid form of Siva as Sarabha; in some 
Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati the cult deity of 
one of the five principal Drahmanical cults is also depicted 
in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities like Parna- 
Savari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati may 
symbolise the obstacles in the way of the sddhaka, of which 
he is the remover according to the Hindu mythology, cf 
his name Vighnàntaka). If we leave them aside, all of 
which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Segasayana 
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of Visnu and the  Mabáparinirvànamürti of Buddha. 
Jala$ayin and Vatapatrasiyin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesaéayanamürti are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; Jaulasayin is the same 
as Segasayana, while the Vatapatrasáyin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the 
waters, and sucking one of bis big toes. Tbe SesaSayana 
or Anantasayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the 
folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving 
as a canopy over his head; there are several other figures 
shown round him, the chief among whom is Laksmi or 
Bhüdevi who is shampooing bis legs. In the terracotta 
relief from the brick temple at Bhitargaon (5th century 
A.D.) and the stone relief from the stone temple at Deogarh 
(6th century A.D.), the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting mood are also shown by his side. This type of 
Visnu image is one of the commonest images enshrined in 
the main sanctum of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines of 
some antiquity and importance; there it 18 specially desig- 
nated as Raüganàtha or Rangaswami. Really however, 
this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic representa- 
tion of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
components in the cult picture of Bhagavatism or 
Vaisnavism, the other principal constituents being 
Vasudeva and Visnu. The Manusamhità (I, 10) and the 
Mahabharata (XII, 341) record that the waters were 
called Nárás because they were the sons of Nara and since 
they were the first resting place of Prajápati, so he came to 
be known as Narayana.’ The ideology underlying the 


' Apo nara iti proktd apo vat narastinavah i Ta yadasyayanam 
parvam tasmanndrayanal smirtah u The Mahābhārata couplet is in a 
slightly altered form : —Nivrttilaksano dharmastathabhyudayiko "pi ca i 
Narámámagyananm khyátamahamekah gundtanah g Apo nárà iti proktá 
apo vai narasünavah | Ayanam mama  tatpürvamato Ndrdyano- 
hyaham u - 


* 
V. 
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concept of Narayana even goes back to the age of the Rgveda 
where the original principle known as Vigvakarman is 
described in this manner: ‘ That which is beyond the sky, 
beyond the earth, beyond gods and spirits,—what earliest 
embryo did the waters contain, in which all the gods were 
beheld? The waters contained that earliest embryo in 
which all the gods “vere collected. One (receptacle) rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood.” 
This explanation of the recumbent images of Visnu shows 
the ideological difference that exists between them and the 
Mabaparinirvana figures of Buddha. The Anantagayana- 
mūrti of Visnu sculptured in one of the side niches of+the 
Deogarh temple just referred to is one of the finest presenta- 
tions of this motif in Indian art. Farnell detected in ita 
real resemblance with the Stockholm Endymion and Smith 
endorsed his view ; the latter scholar after reproducing both 
the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar character 
of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be undoubtedly 
derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration’? Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist * bas felt 
and understood the European sculptor's conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 
resemblance, how far real may be a matter of opinion, exists 

only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; 9 careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
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reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamurtis of 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the handpose known as dandahasta or gajahasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most variegated and remark- 
able ones. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact nrtyasastra 
is specially associated with this great god. The Visnu- 
dharmottara (Bk. IIT, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Maheégvara represents the science of dancing as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalaveda (fruit-culture), pāñcarāira 
(a religious system), püsupata (another religious system) 
etc. are represented by Prajaipati,« Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Mahi (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Natyasastra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing and 
the Saivigamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. III, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Citra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representations), 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing which again is supplemen- 
tary to one's full acquaintance with the science of music, ' 


1 Coomaraswamy says, ‘certain of the dance poses possess not 
merely a general linguistic, but also a special hieratie significance...... 
Many of the gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the 
everlasting operation of creation, continuance, and destruction—the 
Eternal Becoming, informed by All-pervading Energy—is marvellously 
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The 26th chapter of the Book III of the same text deals 
with names and descriptions of various types of hand 
postures which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthavarnana). These names are :-—caturasra, 
verita, laghumukha, arala, khatak@mukha, abiddha, vakrasam- 
ryasva(?), recita, | arddharectia, avahitthah, — pallavita, 
nitamba, kesabardhani, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
gajahasta or dandahasta discussed above), paksoddyota 
artha(?)bardhita, garudapaksa, dandapaksa, tirdhvamanda- 
laja, parscvamandalaja, parsveardhamandala, uromandata, 
istavastilia, avani, padmakausika, alipallava, ulvána, lalita 
and balita. To the above fairly formidable list will have 
to be added twenty-two asamyuta and thirteen samyuta- 
hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar to us. 
I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval's division 
of the handposes into two groups, viz., samyuta and 
asamyuta; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following"are the asamyutahastas adopted by one 
expert in dancing -—pataka, tripataka, kartare(iymukha, 
ardhacandra, ata(ra?)la, guru($uka)tunda, musti, sikhira 
(should be Sikhara*, kapittha, | hatakamukha, sücyardha , 
padmakosa, mrgasirsa, mrga, lamgula, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara, hamsásya, hamsapaksa, samdaméa and mukula. 
The thirteen samyutahastas are :—amjali, kapota, karkata, 
svastika, khataka, vardhamüna, utsanga, nisidha, dola, 
puspaputa, makara, gajadanta and avahittha (vardhamana is 

again mentioned after this, but that would enhance the 

number to 14). The above list is to a great extent similar 

to the various nrtyahastas mentionedin the Natyasastra of 
1 Bharata and there seems to be very little doubt that much of 
/ it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. The names. 
repres 4 dance c ws Ha exhibits dan 
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of some of these handposes were also used in the denomina- 
tion of several of the dancing modes which are described in 
detail in Bharata's work. The great temple of Siva-Nataraja 
at Chidamvaram contained systematic illustrations of 
these interesting dance poses and the artists appended fully 
descriptive labels to each.' But these sculptures mainly 
carved on the walls flanking the passages in the great 
gopurams of the temple are comparatively late—none of 
them dating from a period further back than the 13th 
century A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas 
are mainly those of danseuse. The principal image 
of Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, 
depicts him ‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot 
trampling down Müvalaka, the left raised in the kuficitapdda 
with one right hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other 
in the abhayahasta, with one left hand holding the fire 
and the other in dandahasta pose.'" Numerous bronze 
replicas of the same type of dancing Siva are found in 


' The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed 
at some length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but 
the eccount was not fully comprehensive. VW. N. Naidu, S. Naidu 
and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on  Tündava Laksanam, 
published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras, have care- 
fully collected much valuable information about them and have 
reproduced the 4th chapter entitled Tandavalaksanam of Bharata's 
Nátyaéáslra, with its English translation, side by side, Their repro- 
duction of the photographs of the Aaranas with the English translation 
of the descriptive inscriptions, us well as the glossary explaining the 
highly technical terms furnished by them is extremely useful. 

* The Améfumadbhedágama and Uttarakhóámikágama give a full 
description of this dance pose, The former names it as the first 
kind of dance und describes eight different other modes, though it 
says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The latter calls the 
Nataraju dance as bhujangatrdsa ; but the bhujangatrasita, karana 
No, 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of 
Bhorata’s Naftyaédstra, is somewhat different. 
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Southern India, but most of them belong to the 14th or 
15th century A.D. or even later. Much earlier figures of 
Siva dancing in various ways have been found in the 
Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora and T. A. G. Rao has 
rendered useful service to students of iconography by 
recognising in them two of the karanas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata's work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in bis 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and lalita mode of 
dances as described by Bharata. Several other South 
Indian bronze and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval 
period, reproduced by him portray other dance poses such 
as lalata-tilaka, catura and talasamsphotita as delineated 
in the Natyasüstra. Siva dancing in the catura mode has 
been recognised as early as in a relief at Badami. The 
mediaeval dancing images of Siva that have been found in 
Eastern India usually show him ten-armed and dancing 
vigorously on the back of his mount Nandin ; this fits well 
with the Matsyapurüma passage which says that the god 
endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant hyde should 
be shown dancing on his bull mount (251, 10-11 : Vaisakha- 
sthanakam krtva — nrtyabhinayasamsthitah | Nrtyan  dasa- 
bhujah karyyo gajacarmadharastatha), In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
Pl. IT, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mára's defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tandavalaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types) But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall hive to go back to the pre- 
— historic art of the Indus valley. Several female figurines— 
bronze and terracotta ones—haye been discovered I at 2 
henjo-daro and Harappa, which have n explaine ined 
2 y Mars! ball and others as dancers. Au ‘he mos agir stin, 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a MO PEU 000“ 
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of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as tbe statue of a male danseuse. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing ; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised bigh in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Natarája. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’ ' Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal sectarian deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of, Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; one group are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the others are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadbaras. ‘The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 


* Marshall, M.I.C., Vol. I, p. 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear.’ Fig. 9 
in Pl. IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhdvali of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
lic manner suggested the flying attitude. By the Hellenistic 
craftsmen of Gandhara aiso the garland bearing cherubim 
and male and female flying figures were frequently employed. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.1., No, 25, Pl. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued, 
The Visnudharmottara (Bk. III, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner: JZAudrapramümüh — kartavyàástatha vidyadhara 
nrpa | Sapatnikdsca te karya malyalahkadradharinah || Khadga- 
hastaéca te kāryā gagane vathavd bhuvi | ‘The sculptors of 
tbe metliseval period introduce a new canon in their usage 
of these motifs. They not only retain the use of both the 
variants, viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but 
allot well-marked position to both in their comprehensive 
scheme of the decorated stela (prabhdvali). The hybrid 
couples, not now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly aud at other times 
with their consorts borne on their legs, are shown hovering 
on either side of the kirttimukha. The Maünasüra (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 


! W_A. Smith, ‘ Jaina Stupa and other antiquitics of Mathura,’ 
Pl. XVI, Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the 
one tothe left with its mutilated face is purely human while the 
other is a mixed being. Smith says about the former, ' The mutilated 
male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a 
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flying posture in this manner: Puratah prsthapadau ca 
langalakdrdveva cal — Jünvüéritau hastau gopuroddhrta- 
hastak iu ii Evam  vidyadharüh proktah sarvabharana- 
bhüsitah | The second of the above three lines, especially its 
last part is difficult of interpretation (probably there is some 
mistake here in the text), while the meaning of the third 
line is quite clear. ‘The first line most probably describes 
the flying pose in a very characteristic way; it means ‘ with 
ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back." This 
appears to be a very significant mode of describing the flying 
posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and mediseval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Manasdra describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
medieval art, as being not in tbe flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.’ On rare 
Occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the-sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the AnantaSayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medieval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In tbe Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 


!  Münasüra, p. 370, vv. 9-10: Nrtyam vā vaipnaram rdpi 
vaidakham asthanakam tu và | Gita-vind-vidhdnatica gandharvááceti 
Kathyate | Caranam pasusamanam cordhvakdyam tu narabham 
Vadanam garudabhavan bahukau ca pohgayulhtau 1 
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background. On early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust and as the Kushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, they could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices such as fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts cn 
the coins (cf. Gardner, B.M.C.C.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, Pl. XXVII, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). Ona 
fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syima Jataka, the 
antariksa region is indicated not only by the round dise of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. G Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late medieval art, 
however, a distinct layer of logenze-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhdvali; it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds 

The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most part of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet—had tbeir various appropriate ornaments. 
Grianwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, * The heroic form 


of Indian sculptured figures has been, and ‘af all times. 






remained the same,—they are decked as for gala, oosasions. 
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Principal cult images of some ereeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism, heterodox from the Brahmanical Hindu point of 
view, no doubt were free from this peculiar feature; but 
the ornaments which could not be shown in their case 
were bestowed with greater zealon the images of most of 
the subordinate deities like the Bodhisattvas and the 
Sasanadevatas. Of all the important types of the male 
Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., Simbanada  Lokeévara, is 
known to be without any ornaments (nirbhüsana); but the 
above peculiarity of this variety of AvalokiteSvara can only 
be explained on the basis of bis ideological affinity with 
Siva whose anthropomorphic form is usually least. endowed 
with ornaments. Even the very images of Buddha himself 
of the mediwval period—especially in Eastern India, were 
sometimes endowed with jewelled crown (kirita) and an ela- 
borately designed torque.' Even the images of divinities 
shown in the Yogic postures such as the yoga varieties of 
Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamürti of Siva are decorated with 
ornaments, though their number may not be as many as in 
the other types of images (in the case of some Siva figures, 
these are shown as made of rudraksa, a kind of seed).* The 
Indian practice of endowing even the dhydna-yoga images of 
deities with ornaments goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley culture; the prototype of Siva-Pasupati on the seals 
is decorated with a number of bracelets, armlets, torques or a 
pectoral-like thing and a horned crown. ‘his frequent and 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of their divi- 


1 N. G. Majumdar would recognise the Adi-Buddha in them 
(V. R, S; Ann. Rep., 1926-7, Mus, Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6. But 
Coomaraswamy has disputed this suggestion and described them 
simply as the ‘Crowned Buddha’; J. R. A. S., 1928, p. 837. 

2 The two figures of Nara and Niriyana on one of the side niches 
of Deogarh temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on 
their body; cf. T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. LXXI. Rao 
wrongly describes them as Jnina and Yoga Daksinümürtlis of Siva, 
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nities by the Indians had an effect on the modelling of the 


human figure from the artistic point of view. Griinwedel 
has observed that ‘the ornament, in the painfully careful 
execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained 
the conventional type for the forms’ (op. cit., p. 31). It 
must be said, however, that unlike the Greek artists the 
Indians were not in the habit of emphasising the muscles on 
the body ; thus, though the ornaments no doubt arrested the 
outline of the physical form being freely displayed, still the 
effect was not as harmful as could otherwise be feared. 
Thus, the same scholar's remark that ‘the shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal 
ring, the bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could 
never have attained an anatomically correct form’ should be 
accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 
images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Manasára under the 
general term mauli, which according to him, are subdivided 
into jatamakuta, kiritamakuta, karandamakuta, Sirastraka, 
kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alaka-ciidaka, It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatamakuta specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
Manonmani consists of matted locks of hair done T into the 


+ * 


form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some- 


adorned with jewels, crescent and a skull the 
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of a shell’ (certain Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan 
period at Mathura show this type of kapardda jata-makuta 
on their head; ef. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, 
Pl, III). Several types of this variety of head-gear are 
reproduced by T. A, G. Rao in his book, Vol. I, Pi. VII 
and Pl. IX; those in the 2nd plate have been described by 
him as jatdbandha or jatàbalaya and jatábhüra. ^. Kirita- 
makuta, specially appropriate for Narayana, according to the 
Manasdra, ‘is a conical cap sometimes ending in an omna- 
mental top carrying a central pointed knob’ (Rao). This 
type of head-gear was not worn, however, exclusively by the 
god Naàràayana-Visnu; it could also be worn by Sürya and 
Kubera. Varihamihira not only describes Visnu as 
Kundalakiritadhari (wearing ear-rings and kurita crown), 
but also says that Ravi should be wearing a mukuta 
(mukutadhaàri) and Kubera should be vama-kiriti, i.e., the 
kirīta should’ be placed slantingly on the left side of his 
head." Figure 8 in Plate IV shows the outline of a Kirita- 
makuta; it is the so-called basket-like head-dress worn by 
Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara an early variant of 
the former (Pl. IV, Fig. 4)? Karandamakuta is shaped like 
a basket held upside down, the basket having the form of a 
reversed cone, broad at its mouth and narrow at its bottora. 
This is the type of crown particular to most of the other 
४००३ and the goddesses and i9 indicative of subordination in 
status according to Rao.  Sirastraka (Sirastrana) is an ela- 
borate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads of the 
Yaksas, Nagas, Vidyadharas and other male figures depicted 
: > 


! Rao quotes some extracts from Utturukdmikdgama, describing 
the uapiga in which the jatdmakutu is included; but, as he says, the 
description is somewhat unintelligible (Vol. 1, pp. 27-28). 

२  Hihatsamhità, ch. 57, vv. 82, 47, 57; according to Utpala, 
mukuta, mauli and kirija are used in the same sense. The extant 
images show that in most cases there is very little difference between 


the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by Surya. 
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in the early Indian art of the Sunga period. The figure of 
Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this elaborate 
turban (Pl. VIIT, Fig. 3); the type of head-gear shown on 
the head of Vasudeva-Visnu on the Kushan seal (Pl. VIII, 
Fig. 4) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision.  Kuntala, kesabandha, dhammilla and alaka- 
cudaka are, as has been said above, different modes of 
dressing the hair. These are appropriate to particular 
goddesses, according to Mdnasdra; thus, the first is 
shown on. the bead of Indira (Laksmi), the first and 
second on those of Sarasvati and Savitri. The third and . 
fourth are not mentioned in association with any goddess, 
but the former is recommended for the wives of such 
subordinate | rulers like Mandalikas and the latter “for 
the women who carry torches before a king and the 
wives of the king's sword-bearers and shield-bearers.' ' 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other diyinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
* mastakapürsvadvaye | Kesaracanavisesah " i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustra- 
tion of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Pabarpur, 
cf., M.A S.I, No. 55, Pl. XXVILD. In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are 
shown by the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and i 
Maitreya ; the former has his hair tastefully arranged. . 


'* T. A. G. Hao, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 20-80. The Manasdra 

(P. K. Acarya's edition, p. 314) lays down that kirita is to be worn rn b 
a sürvubbauma, i.e., the ruler " AUR hose hose rule extends to the shores of the 
to be 'orn by a naren ra, 1i . OF 
(by E avi in (here. 
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“upwards with jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter 
bas long hair tied sideways in a double knot just on 
the centre of the cranium. Spooner has referred to the 
later Buddhist texts in general which speak of different hair 
arrangements for different Bodbisattvas (4.8.7.4. R., 1906-07, 
p. 116). - In some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta Buddha images, the hair is arranged schemati- 
cally in separate short curls, each curl turning from left to 
right (daksindvartakesa, a mahüpurusalaksana). "Lhe so-called 
cranial bump on the head of Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as usnisa, the first of the 
92 mahdpurusalaksanas, is, as has been sliówn by me 
elsewhere, nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in 
a top-knot in the centre of the head (I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 
499-514 & pls.). In the latest issue of J. 7. S. O. A. (Vol. 
VIII, 1940), Moti Chandra has collected a iot of information 
about ‘cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India’ and has 
illustrated his elaborate article with very useful drawings 
(pp. 62-144) र 
The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is a very 
old one in India and it is still current mainly among the 
women here though in a much restricted manner; but in 
ancient and mediaeval times it was common to both men and 
women. The cerernony of karnabedha (perforation of the 
ear) is one of the important samsküras in the life of a 
twice-born and wearing of kundalas was once regarded’as 
_» one of the privileges of a brahmacdrin (student initiate) as 
. also of a grhastha (householder). The physical peculiarity 
of long and distended ears and earlobes, which was the 
direct outcome of the wearing of heavy and broad ear- 
ornaments, came to be regarded as a sign of beauty and 
greatness (cf. prihukarnata as one of the signs of greatness 
in men). ‘The long and distended ear-lobes of the figures of 
è Buddha belonging to different periods and localities in India 
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also emphasise this peculiar custom. Different kinds of ~ 
ear-rings (kundalas) are shown on the ears. of different 
types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of ear- 
ornaments, viz., patra-kundala, nakra-kundala, sankhapatra- 


kundala, ratna-kundala and sarpa-kundala heir very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of .coconnut 


or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
woolen piece) in the shape of the mythical makara, cut 
sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, , ivory or 
wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. Siva 
and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa-kundalas, 
the patra and Sankhapatra-kundalas are usually Shown on 
the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others,” while 
nalra-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appro- 
priateness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of 
both: sex.  Var&áhamihira describes Visnu, Sirya and 
Baladeva as kiritakundaladhari, kundalabhüsitavadana and 
bibhrat kundalamekam, respectively. -The ornament on 
the nose is known by the name of vestra (not a Sanskrit 
word) and is not to be found in early Indian images; in 
late figures of youthful Krsna and goddesses like Radhika 
and her attendants, this ornament and its variants some- 
times appear. Various kinds of ornaments were and 
are still used to decorate the neck, their names being 
niska, hara, graiveyaka, etc. The earliest form of neck 
ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mobenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pecto ral-like object hangin 

neck and adorning the breasts is really ya ' 
concentric row of neck-chains *or torques. 
hymn of the Rgveda, Rudra is descri 
beautiful nipka; in many other passage 


in other 
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the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
meant a necklace made up of miska coins. Hara also 
means à torque or a necklace and various types of it were 
current in ancient and  mediaeval India, as the neck 
ornaments of the images show. — Süryais expressly described 
by Varahamibira as pralambahari (with a long torque 
hanging from his neck) and Hara (Siva) is described in 
iconographic texts as *' loaded with the weight of hāras’ 
(harabhararpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote the broad necklaces in Sanskrit literature is graiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yakşı and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the Jewel parercellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustublia (Visnu is described by Varabamihira as 
kaustubhamanibhüsitoraska).? The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
omjayanti (also sometimes loosely called vanamdld) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurdna, it is 
` LE, W. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 85. D.R. Bhandarkar 
in bis Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and 
suggested that in ‘some context, nişka meant gold coins, while 
in others necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69); S. K. Chskrayarti 
however, suggests that the word always means a necklace (Studies in 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 22ff.). . 

* The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jinas are also charac- 
terised by the 4rivatsa mark. Srivatsajs a sort of hairy mole, one 
of the mahüpurusalaksanas; Utpala explains it as a 'romüvarta."' 
" Rao says, ' In sculpture this mode is represented by a flower of four 
petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest.* In 
not many medieval Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, 
1 could recognise this mark. In Chapter V “of this book, I have 
referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to be found on 
the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the srivafsa 
mark; cf., Pl. II, Figs. 11 and 12. - 


७ a ^» 
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-~  five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (nila), ruby and diamond, 
which are associated with the five elements. The - 
yajüopatita or the sacred thread - whieh i$ invariably to be ` 
worn by the male members of the twice-born is found on 
the images of the gods from the Gupta period onwards; in 
the earlier images it seems to be absent. In” medieval 
sculptures, what appears to be the representátion of a 
jewelled- yajñopavīta sometimes “accompanies that of 
the cotton one; all this of cotirse “is placed in tbe upariti 
fashion, 1.€., it Cneircles the torso ftom the top of. the left = 
shoulder and below the right arm.” Sometimes the skin of 

-an antelope (Krsnasára) is thrown over the body of such 
deities like Nara and Narayana (cf. the Deogarh relief) a 
Channavira, according to Rao, is * a kind of flat ornament 

# â kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the makula or 
hung round the neck bya string so as to lie-over the chest 
But Rao is not quite sure about Dis explanation; the orna- 
ment is mentioned very- often "in the iconographic texts 
An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn crosswise 
on the torso, one in the upariti andthe other in the pracind- 
viti fashion (the latter is just the reverse -of dote with a 

* flat disc placed on their junction near the centre of the 

^J chest, may illustrate — — this is etimes found on 
some late South-Indian sculptures of Visnu orhis incar- . 
natory forms (cf. Rao, op. ctl., Vol. 17 Pl LV Figs of 

— .  .Ràma and Laksmana) and other images. Curiously enough 

— — [ have seen similar ornaments decorating the torso of a few - 

-~ figures in the Taxila museum. The Besn EM Au 

= to be adorned with this ornament (cf. a similar orna 

.. menton the figure of Culakoka devatà in a Bharhut. pillar ; 
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in position and the latter, the protruding belly... _Kucabandha 
is only used in female figures and not evenmin all of 
them; Rao has observed that when a deity hke Visnu or 
Subrahmanya is depicted- with two consorts, one on either 
side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned with this 
ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this peculiarity is 
perhaps connected with the right-hand manner of worship- 
ping the devi’ is not~at all convincing. Udarabandha is 
shown in many male figures and it.reminds us of the band 
going round the top of the protruding stomach of so. many 
early representations of the.Yaksa figures (cf. the Parkham 
and other Yaksa.figures), The waist and hip of both the 
male and the female figures are tastefully decorated with 
several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katibandha (waist- 
band), mekhalà (girdle), kancidáma (a girdle furnished with 
small tinkling bells beld. down in chains and arranged in 
rows), etc. Various types ol-such ornaments are met with 
in ancient, medieval ard modern Indian art; Lean draw the 
attention of my readers to stich ornaments on the Besnagar 
and the Diadarganj] Yaksini figures. In medi:val reliefs, 
both of the north and south, they are far more elaborate than 
on the above. Mention of avyaiga, the waist-girdle peculiar to 
he Sun imazesof the north should be made in this connection 
tI is based on the Avestan aitoiyaonghana, the sacred woolJen 
thread girdle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round 
the waist. Round .anklets in rows decorate the ankles 
mostly of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, 
while the upper surface of the feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as manjira. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower armis of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pasupati at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
and-the many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the 
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Maurya, Sunga and later periods portray various types of 
them. The names which are used in iconographic and 
general Sanskrit texts are such as kankana, valaya, keyira, 
angada, etc. ; the first two are worn on the lower and the 
last two on the upper arm.  'Kegüra is a flat ornament worn 
on the arm just over the biceps muscle, the Kankama or the 
bracelet is worn at the wrist ' (Rao). Sometimes the arm- 
lets were adorned with plaques containing interesting 
devices ; one such is described by Vogel, worn by a seated 
Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura museum, as ' embellished 
with plaques on which we observe a human figure riding on 
a conventional bird, probably a Garuda or a peacock. The 
palms and fingers are sometimes adorned with ornaments, 
the former with small round discs held in- the centre inside 
of it with two chains crossing at its back and the latter with 
rings (cf. Fig. 87 in Pl. XXIII of Coomaraswamy's H.I.I.A). 
The early Indian artists attained much success in the 
treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male figures, 
is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose f olds are very taste- 
fully arranged in parallel rows in the early and medieval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Sunga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to 
both the male and the female figures (cf. the figures of 
Parkham Yaksa and Besnagar Yaksini, shown side by side 
in H.I.1.A., Pl. IHE, Figs. 8 and 9) Thus there is not much 
difference in the dressing of male and female figures in early 
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Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the Jong scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in tbe female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining always uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket like garment (ahgiya, angrükhà) being no- 
where present. t isin the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and  Bhuirhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet.’ This is one way .of representing 
the udieyavesa named by the authors of the iconograpbic 
texts while describing-such figures as Surya, Citragupta 
and Dhanada (cf. Hemadri's — Caturrargacintümani, 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, Vratakhanda, Vol. II, 
pp. 145-46);  Varàhamihira characterises it fully as 
gidham pdddaduro yāvat in his description of the Surya 
figures. In the earlier extant images of Sürya, the 
costume he is depicted as wearing is exactly similar 
to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like Wema 
Kadphises and Kanishka (cf. the sculptural and numismatic 
representations of these kings with the Sürya relief at 
Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they. belo.g. 
On some late medieval figures, great care is bestowed by 
the artist on the carving of the garment: thus, the ४077, 


' The figure on the Bharhut pillur inscribed Hhadamtasa mahi. 
lasa thabo dánam, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on 
winged lions in the eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this 
costume. cf. Barua, Bharhut, Vol IO, Pl. LXII and Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art, p. 34, Fig. 10. It is curious that the heads of two of 
these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its two 
loose ends floating downwards; this is very much similar to the 
diudems wo:n by the Greek kings on their beads, 
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i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvati, one of the Parévadevatis 
(deities shown on the side niches) of the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of such extreme care. 
A few remarks about the dress shown on the body of the 
Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is t'e 
dress ol a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, 
viz., the lower garment (antaravāsaka) which hangs down 
to the ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle; 
secondly, the upper garment (uttardsaiga) which covers the 
breast and shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly 
the cloak (sahghdti), worn over the two under-garments 
(M.M.C., p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most 
prominently displayed in sculptures, though the artist does 
seldom fail to suggest one or other of the under-garments. 
Grünwedel and after him Vógel suggest that the treatment 
of the drapery wus entirely derived from classical art. This 
is acceptable to a certain extent, though the motif represented, 
as Vogel himself suggests, is entirely Indian. But the 
remark of the latter scholar that ‘ the indication of the 
drapery is indeed foreign to Indian art’ (ibid, p. 35) does 
not bear scrutiny. In its support he has compared the 

presentation of the drapery on the Buddha images of 
Gandhara and Mathura with the same on those of the 
Gupta period and of the mediaeval period. But as I have 
just sbown the Central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
medieval period, dress is characteristically represented with 
great care. The diaphanousness of the drapery on the 
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and the mythological beings very often went in for the 
representation of the nude human body; in this they had 
the free scope to reveal the beauty of the physical form. 
But this in itself seems hardly to have been the aim and 
intention of the Indian artists; whenever rarely they 
represented the uncovered body, they were either actuated 
by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to cultured 
taste or by mythological requirements. "Thus, some of the 
Mathura Yaksinis who appear to be nude or just about to 
divest themselves of their garments (most of these Yaksinis 
are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by the artists 
as clothed in the most transparent of garments), or the nude 
female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and central 
India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. Mytho- 
logy again necessitated the representation of nude body, 
where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely absent ; 
we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or a 
Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a Bhiksa- 
tanamarti of Siva. Again the idea which underlies the 
representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historie India and Siva-lingas of the bistoric period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many other 
nations of the world did the same thing in diverse ways.' 
Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the Sirascakra 
and the prabhdvali. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus while 
the latter the same round the whole of the divine body, 
‘really serving the purpose of the stela or the back-slab. 


|! Cf. Hartland's article on 'Phallicism ' in Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics; Wall, Sez and Sez Worship, ete. 
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Grünwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that * the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
of Alexander’ (Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 

uggested, however, that * the disk of gold placed behind the 
fire altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhümandala or $ira$cakra (nimbus).’' In Gandbara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities in 
the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediwval sculptures different types of 
Strascakia are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape ofa lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric lay- 
ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira des- 
cribes the image of Sürya as having a prabhümandala shining 
with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabhimandalagca). Rao says that 
the irascakra ' should have the form of a circle or a full- 
blown lotus, eleven angulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. ‘This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the $ira$cakra.' But the 
description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 


१ /॥.,/.1..1., p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying ‘Just 
us the tree behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha 
in the early art, remains in the later art when the throne is occupied, 
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than in the case of wooden or stone ones, The medieval 
bronze Visnu images from Rungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, Pls. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prabhamandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prabhdvali is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvalas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The seholar's remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ' even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to forma solid background to the 
figare. This fact bears a. certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe—the constant merging of 
historical persons in a system...... ' (Buddhist Art, p. 30). 
Though, since this was written, several separate Yaksa, 
Yaksini and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these * magnificent primitives ' 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner, ‘In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose’ 
(H.I.I.4., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
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partiallv earved out of the black slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
it the specious appearance of being fully in the round ; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prabhavali 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background ; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images (dhruva-beras) the 
ten avatüras are carved on it. [In early and late modiseval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pithika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant—gaja-sardüla, sometimes the animals bear 
aword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandbarvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(mülüdhari Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttimu’ha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prabhavali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth 
The kala-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deter 
mined with the help of its prabhavali. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded nape a 
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The pitha or pithika, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with dsanas is that portion of 
the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahümbuja or visva- 
padma, i.e., a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down ; 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnikd) 
of the flower. ‘The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the paricaratha or saptaratha type, 
triratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon ; the rathas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.e., sahadharmini, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount of the god or goddess; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the pijopakaranas) such asa lamp (dipa), 
a bell (ghania), offering (natvedya), etc., are also figured 
there. Iu the pedestals of the early mediaeval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are farsimpler and are usually 
carved in outline; but in those of the later medizval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that the 
image with its accessories, with both the prabhdvali and the 
pitha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all embody- 
ing an organic whole. Such other pithas as the bhadra- 
pitha, a brief description of which has already been given, are 
usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are normally 
broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle ones being 
narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting remark 
about the shape of such pithas, '' The altar (used in Vedic 
sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and narrow in 
the middle ‘ like a woman's waist,’ is evidently the proto- 
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type of the dsana and pitha of later images ` (H.I.I.A., 
p.41). 

I have reserved the consideration of the various kinds of 
objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last part 
of this chapter. ‘hese objects can be classed under several 
heads like weapons, implements, musical instru- ments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes or 
emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are u:ually mentioned in iconographic tex s 
are cakra, gadā, danda, khetaka, dhanus, Sara, ankusa, pasa, 
khadga, parasu, Sala, Salli, vajra, agni, musa a and khatvanga, 
etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many important 
weapons, but adds to the above list three other objects such as 
Sankha, tanka and hala which can also justifiably be described 
assuch.  Sankha is an ordinary conchshell which was blown 
in ancient times by the warriors in the battle field for the 
purpose of inspiring their own soldiers with hope and 
striking terror into the minds of their opponents. Inthe first 
canto of the Bhagavadgità. Sanjaya recounts the names of 
various Sankhas which were particular to the principal warriors 
assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special fankha of 
Vasudeva-Visnu being described as paficajanya (said to have 
been made outof a bone of the demon Paficajana, killed by the 
god)  Tanka4, a stone-mason's chisel, and hala, a plough- 
sh ire, really fall under the category of implements, but could 
also be used as offensive weaponsin early times. Sira is 
another name of the ploughshare ; it isthe particular emblem 
of Samkarsana-Baladeva as tahka is of Siva. Cakra isa 
wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
Sana and the Paficaratra texts like the Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
elaborately describes the latter — itis repr od in 
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thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. In tbe very 
early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between 
these two weapons, one form of which seeming to have some 
similarity to the knotted club of Herakles (cf. Pl. I, Figs. 12 
and 18; Pl. VII, Fig. 4; Pl. VIII, Figs. 1 and 3; inthe 
hands of the deity shown in Pl. I, Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 and in 
Pl. IX, Fig. 2, the object is shown simply as a short slender 
cudgel). The mace held in the bands of Visnu is known as 
kaumodaki or kaumodi. Sankha, cakra and gadā are collec- 
tively the attributes particular to Visnu, though individually 
the last two are sometimes placed in the hands of other divi- 
nities.  Khetaka is a shield either round or oblong in shape; 
it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be made of 
wood, metal or skin (on account of its being also made of 
hyde, it is very often named carma in iconographic texts). 
Dhanus and sara are a bow and arrow and special names are 
given to the bows held by different gods ; thus, the bows of 
Siva and Visnu are called pindka and $drhga respectively. 
The cow held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva—the 
same as Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is described as 
floral (he is also called Puspadhanvá) and having arrows five 
in number (paiica$ara). Ankusa is an elephant goad (cf. 
Pl. VIII, Figs. 2 and 6) and pása, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one's enemies ; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake (nágapüsa). Khadga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities ; the sword of Vásudeva-Vignu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistrimga. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Xrsna, are a 
khetaka and mistriméa, respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Brhatsamhitd, ch. 57, v. 40— 
Sümbaáca -gadahastah Pradyumnaseapabhrt surüpasca | 
meom striyau ca karye khetakanistriméa-dhürinyau 1 ). 
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Parasu and sila, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (cf. Pl. I, Figs. 16, 129 and 
21; for Sila shown separately, see Pl. I, Fig. !5; 
Pl. VIII, Figs. 1 and 3; Pl. IX, Figs. land 2). Sakti 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durga while vajra, a  thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented 
in early art in two different ways: one is clublike 
in appearance, narrow in the middle and wider at both 
ends (cf. Pl. VIII, Fig. 8, in the upper right hand of Siva on 
a coin of Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon 
ending in projecting prongs at its both bands (cf. Pl. IX, 
Fig. 2, upper right hand; Pl. IX, Fig. 6—a vajra of this 
variety, shown behind its personified form on whose head 
the right hand of Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a 
ball of fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja ; it 
may also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an 
incendiary weapon. The earliest representation of agni as 
the sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is 
found in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by 
Buddha for the conversion of Kasyapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediseval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvati, the 
Kalyánasundaramürti of Siva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, * an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon ' ; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarüma. — Khatvünga is ‘a curi- 
ous sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or the 
leg, to the end of which a buman skull is attached through 
its foramen ' (Rao). This description shows how hideous the 
E weapon was, though in some of its late mediaval repre- 
| sentations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
* aft by : EN 
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awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and ber consort Siva, such as 
Camundà and Bhairava. | 

[ have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are com- 
paratively rare in iconographic art, but in some of the 
images of the Alvars and the Nayanmars (the South Indian 
Visnu-bhaktas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom were histori- 
cal persons) a few such are sometimes shown. Sruk and 
Sruva are sacrificial implements in the shape of ladles, the 
usual emblems of Brahma, the former for taking out the 
clarified butter from the butter-pot (ajyapütra or ajyasthal) 
anl the latter for pouring it into the sacrificial fire. The 
same ladle was not used, as the sruk if it came in contact with 
the fire would be ucchista, and it would be improper to put 
it into the butter-pot. Various kinds of musical instruments 
are represented in early and Jate iconography and the names 
of such as vind, venu or murali, damaru, $ahkha, ghanta, 
mrdanga, karatüla, etc., are well known. Vind in the Sunga 
. art of central India is shown as a stringed instrument like 
the Greek harp or lyre (cf. such a vind shown as being 
plaved by Samudragupta on the obverse of his Lyrist 
type of coins); another mode of depicting it is the long 
stringed instrument somewhat similar to modern esraj, 
shown in the hands of tbe mediseval and modern figures 
of Sarasvati and Vinadharadaksinamirti of Siva. Venu or 
murali is the bamboo flute usually placed in some youthful 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly 
recognised in the upper right hand ot Siva on some coins 
of Huvishka (cf. Pi. VIII, Figs. 5 and 6) by Gardner. 
Sankha also falls under the category of a musical instru- 
ment, while ghantd is a plain bell usually placed in one of 
the hands of the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mrdanga, 
a big drum wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is 
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sometimes shown as being played by the divine attendants. 
Karatálas are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each 
other with both hands to keep time with the music; these 
are also rarely shown and are usually placed in the hands 
of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamülàá, darpana, 
kapála, pustaka, padma, etc. Kamandalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvati and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see Pl. I, Figs. 4, 7, 8, 13; Pl. VII, 
Figs. 5, 6; Pl. IX, Fig. 2). Aksamaüálá, or aksasütra, 
sometimes simply called sutra (the latter has wrongly been 
translated by B. T. Bhattacharya as *'thread ' in his 
Esoteric Buddhism, p. 138) a rosary of beads of either 
rudrüksa or kamaldksa variety ‘is found in the hands of 
Brahma, Sarasvati and Siva, though rarely in associa- 
tion with other deities’ (Rao). Darpana is a mirror 
made of highly polished metal as in vogue in ancient times 
and is one of the attributes of certain aspects of the Devi. 
Pustaka, the special emblem of Brahmi and Sarasvati, 15 
usually represented in art as a manuscript made of 
palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an emblem common 
to many gods and goddesses, is usually depicted in several 
varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown flower round in 

shape, ora blue lotus (nilotpala) longish in appearance; 
Rao has shown that in the South Indian Bhogastbanaka- 
mürtis of Visnu, goddess Sri who stands to the right of 
the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her hand while 
Bhüdevi who is on his left a nilotpala. The same writer 
AS has also observed that the South Indian images of Sürya 
— almost invariably hold two lotus buds by their stalksin ° 
| their hands while the North Indian ones, two full-blossomed - 
lotus flowers. Kapila, the most characteristic € mblem of 
ome of the fearful aspects of Siva and I is a cup. 
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made out of a human skull, to drink out of which is one 
of the various rites of a Tantric sadhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us tbat the victorious leader of the Hinngnu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his band; of which he could 
get himself rid after severe penances for the sin -of 
Brahmanicide (cf. his Bhairavamürti which is the same 
as  Brahmaéiraschedakarmuürti). Animals. and birds are 
seldom placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Linga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. Pl. VIII, Figs. 5, 6). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Sbanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 

One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of 
place here. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers in a previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, 
Rao and Hocart about the multiplicity of arms of the 
Hindu divinities, which feature was regarded by some 
writers like V. A. Smith as a monstrosity of the Indian 
iconographic art. The views of Rao and after him Hocart 
are far more acceptable than the same of Macdonell. 
Coomaraswamy has fully shown in ‘ Buddhist  Primi- 
tives’ in his ' Dance of Siva’, how Smith's charge is 
absolutely untenable. The idea of symbolising the manifold 
activities of the deity, in however imperfect a manner, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in these multiple 
arms the variety of objects noted above. . In ° the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
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£ Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. Itis no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same could also appear in the hands of other deities, 
in a secondary rôle. The mythology at the root of the 
varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post- Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, sruva 
and pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became 
his special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of 
Visnu (a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of 
the two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva), has, in his cakra aud his mount Garuda, his 
Vedic trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for 
the former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the 
latter the same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the 
cakra was also conceived as a weapon of war along with 
his other emblem gada, in order to emphasise his character 
as the chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad 
an amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the Vedic texts, 
the pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a 
- . eudgel, a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with 
— which be destroys the world. But as side by side with this 
destructive aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also 
characteristic of him according to the epic and puranic 
literature, emblems indicative of these traits are not 
=- . wanting in his medieval representations. — Samkarsana 
.  (Balaràma), the elder brother of Vasudeva-Krsna and ove 
us — of the Vyübas in the Pāñcarātra — had certainly 
in his composition the traits of = vest or colic deity. 
n s seems to be at the. * of his charac ri i embl १ —— 
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pounding corn mugala) and the drinking vessel (pdnapdtra) 
emphasising hisinebriety (Varabamihira describes him as 
Baladevo ^ halapánirmadavibhramalocanaéca — karttavyah | 
Bibhratkundalamekam  sahkhendumrnüálagauratanuh ॥ ) 
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CHAPTER VIII 
/ CANONS OF ICONOMETRY - 


Canons dealing with the proportions of the human figure as represented in art, 
not particular to India alone—reference to the practice of some other ancient nations— 
Todian belief in the existence of several types of men tef. the five types mentioned in 
the Brhatsamhitàl—the measure of their height. compared to that of the Indian 
images. 

Several kinds of measurements mentioned in the texts: mind, unmdana, pramánma, 
pirimdna, upamdana and fambamana—two different units of measurement: angula 
and tala, the former a constituent of the latter—different kinds of angulas: mina. 
figula, mütráhgula and dehalabdhünguila —the constituent units of an angula, natural 
objects —4ifficult to reconcile the measure of the mdndfigula as laid down in the early 
texts with the actual unit of messure adopted by the artists in the construction of 
imsges—different modes by which the latter unit was arrived at, as laid down in vari- 
ous iconometric texts—dehalabdhangula as explained by Utpala, the most rational 
unit, adopted by the artists in the measurement of interspaces— T'üía : its various 
names— the length of the face equivalent to a tála—the division of the whole height of 
the image into tālas and ahgulas—different tals heights like uttamada£atála, da£a- 
tala, natatála, etc., prescribed for aifferent types of imagzes—the length of the face in 
relation to ite breadth—Drávidamaua—^a brief comparison with the practice of other 
ancient nations and with the modern Western mode. 

Theory as laid down in the above texts, how far borne out by the actual practice oj 
the artists of eastern and northern India. 


It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth chapter 
that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules of 
proportions in the making of images. I have criticised the 
view that the mere fact of stereotyping these rules and their 
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European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the quide books ' (Elements, etc., Vol. T, 
App. B., p. 8; italics aremine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking ; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind's eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images were really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyanayoga (Dhyanayogasya samsiddhyai pratimalaksanam 
smrtam | Pratimükürako marttyo yatha dhydnarato bhavet— 
Sukranitisdra, IV, 71). But as very few sculptors could be 
suecessful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarvangath 
sarvaramyo hi kascillakse prajaydte), it would be better that 
all divine images should conform to the correct proportions 
as laid down in the ¢astras, for * beautiful is that image 
which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
Sdstras,—no -other is so’ (Sastramünena yo ramyah sa 
ramyo nünya eva hi). The practice of stereotyping these 
rules of proportions in the fashioning of human figures was 
not peculiar to the Indian artists alone, but was also 
adopted by many ancient nations of the world. W. W. 
Hyde says, ‘ The doctrine of human proportions is «very 
ancient, originating in Egyptian art.'' The first canon 
employed by the Egyptians in the time of the" Ancient 
Empire, “divides an erect human figure over 18 squares, 
the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but 
at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of the skull 
outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which the 
Egyptian monuments display in such great variety.’ Hyde 
remarks very properly that the greatest artists—architects, 


! Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p. 67. 
* Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156. , 
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painters and sculptors of all times have taught and practised 
the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, e.g., the 
proportion of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body.’ In modern times, 
we have only to mention such names as those of 
da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days 
there were many artists who formulated such canons of pro- 
portions. I have already stated that there were different 
schools of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old 
Argive, Polyclitan, Argive Sicyonian or Lysippan, ete., 


which were distinguished from one another on the basis , 


of the fixed proportions of the parts of the human figure. 
These proportions were written:down by subsequent artists 
and art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculp- 
tors and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that * theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity; but 
none of these have been preserved to us. .... Later 
compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, 
often without acknowledgement which we can trace with 
more or less certainty to these lost treatises.'* Polyclitus 
who flourished in the 5th century B.C. and was most 
probably a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the 
first to write such a work dealing with the proportions of the 
body ; he embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 
t Doryphorus > (the treatise as well as the sculpture was 


| W. W. Hyde, op. cit., p. 68. I shall presently show that in 
ancient and medisval India, the length of tbe face (from the chin to 
the beginning of the hair-line— kefarekhd) or the inside length of the 
° outstretched palm was the bigger unit known as tdla in terms of which 
s ‘the whole height of the body was calculated. oe 
: . of Greek Sculpture, p. 2. 
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described in the Greek works on art as tbe Canon). 
Euphranor, the Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C. and who was both a sculptor and a painter, 
also wrote upon colouring and proportion; his study of 
proportion seems to indicate at once an imitation of Poly- 
clitus and a departure from his canon.' In the Hellenistic 
age such treatises became quite common and this fact was 
not a littie due to the influence of the great artist of this 
age, Lysippus, one of the most prolific sculptors of ancient 
Hellas. He was looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists 
and art-critics as the most academic of sculptors ; he revolu- 
tionised the system of proportions adopted by his predecessors 
such as Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. Tbe activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, tiz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ' are cited by Pliny as authorities ; 
arid very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ' (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2): Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of otber Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of pro- 
portions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of my book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and medieval 


॥ E. A. Gardner, op, cit., p. 404. * He evidently sdopted unusually 
slender forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy build of the 


Polyclitan athlete 
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India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and medisevsl Indian 
Silpasastras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ' free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct." Such might or 
might not have been the case ; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions, 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who lived and acted in this world 
in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the very 
common tendency of the human mind of endowing the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn. 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as divo naras, 
nrpesas (* men of the sky,’ ' kings of men’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Purànic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear as mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-antbropomorphic divinities, even 
those gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are 
. natural, really present cases of exaggerated anthropomor- 
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phism. In the proportional heights assigned to different 
types of divine images in early iconometric texts, we 
recognise the heights attained by several types of men in 
India. (The Indians from a fairly early period believed in 
the existence of five different types of men (paficamanusya- 
vibhága), which might or might not have ethnic bases. These 
five classes, according to Varahamibira, are Hamsa, Sasa, 
Rucaka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are born when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively.’ The height as well as the girth of 
the Hamsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.e., a Saga type of man will be 99 
an., Itucaka—102 añ., a Bhadra—105 an. anda Malatya— 
108 an.).? 


! Brhatsamhitd, ch. 68, vv. 1-2:— 
Tardgrahairbalayutaih svaksctrasvoccagaiscatustyagaih | 
Pancapurugdh prasasta jiyante tinaham vaksye || 
Jivena bhavati hamsah saurena Sagal kujena rucakaáca | 
Bhadro budhena balind málavyo | daityapüjyena Nl 


? Brhatsamhitd, ch. 68, v. 7 : Sannavatirahiguldndm wvyáyámo dir- 
ghaté ca hamsasya | Sasarucakabhadramálavyasam nitastryahgula- 
vivrddhyà | An explanation is necessary of the height and girth being 
the same of each of the different classes of men. They are really 
nyagrodhaparimandala types, in which the height of the figure is 
equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to 


the same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the 
same line with the chest. Vydydma or prihutd has been explained by 


Utpala às ' prasdritabhujadvayasya pramánam.' This is one of the 
most important js eteristic signs of the Mabüpurusas (M ahd puruga- 
laksanas) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from Parü$ara to 
elucidate it further: —Ucchràáyah parindhastu yasya tulyanm daririnah | 
Sa narah pdarthivo jMeyo nyagrodhaparimandalah ॥ For further 
observations on this term, tbe reader is referred to my Pratima- 
 laksamam (Cal. Univ. Press), pp. 21-24, 77-79. 
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Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed to 

the two of the various proportional heights mentioned above, 
Z., the first and the last. The astatála images,—figures of 
goddesses usually were made according to this height (cf. V. 
88 in the Pratimdmdnalaksanam, edited by P. Bose, which 
reads: Dirgham cástamukham  kuryád decrinam laksanam 
budhaih), though there were also several other gods who 
were shown up to this stature,— were those which were 
96 angulas, just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 
Varahamibira ; as I shall presently show, it -was also the 
height of a samaparimdna or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Mdlavya variety of men, viz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the mavatàla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.’ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Malavya seems to be the best and the height of 
the Mālavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are uni- 
form.” The Matsya Purana evidently refers to the Mdlavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 tālas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are respected even by the gods 
(ch. 145, v. 10: Apadatalamastako navatdlo bhavet tu 


1 Brhatsamhitàá, ch. 57, v. 30, 
^ Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 ah.; but in verse 
18 of the chapter on Paficamanugyavibhága (ch. 68), Varühamibira 
tells us that such men are 84 ah. high (Ahgulam navatiéca gadiinGny- 
ucchrayena); Utpala reconciles this discrepancy by commenting that 
when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 añ., he becomes 
asdrvabhauma monarch (Yadi pancottaramahguladatam vyáyámena 
 dairghyena ca bhavati tada sakaldvanindthah sdrvabhaumo rdjd * 
bhavatityarthah). Butin the case of two other types, visz., Sasa — 
discrepancy ; in verses 21 and 20 of the same chapter given ea 02 
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yah | Samhatájünubühusca | daivatairabhipüjyate i). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varübamihira, contain several of the major mahdpuruga- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or agod. The verse reads : Mālavyo ndgandsasamabhujayugalo 
jünusamprüptahasto mümsaih pirndhgasandhih samarucira- 
tanurmadhyabhdge krśaśca । Paficástau | cordhvamüsyam 
Srutivivaramapi  tryahgulonam ca tiryagdiptáksam sat- 
kapolam | samasitadaéanam natimamsadharostham | One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.’ 

In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhünasagama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (mànas), viz., mdna, 
pramüna, unmüna, parimüna, upamdna and lambamdna,* 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, “Mana is the measurement 
of the length of a body; pramana is that of its breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the māna; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the māna and pramdna 


1 ‘This is mámaaih pürnátgasandhih which has been commented 
on by Utpala as mámsaih  paripürnáh  sarvángasandhayo yasya | 
Anulbandsthirityarthah, The Sukranitisdra lays down that those 
images in which the joints, bones, veins and arteries are hidden, are 
always suspicious (IV. 4,146—Güdhasandhyasthidhamani sarvadd 
saukhyavarddhini). 

* Vaikhdnasdgama, as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, 
{z B., p.60:—Evam mündni  bhavanti | Mánam — pramdnam.- 
unmánam  parimánamupamünam lambamdnamiti sanmdndnt. It 
early enjoins that etaisgaymdnairyutam beram kárayet, 
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measures have been noted, are called unmdna, which obvi- 
ously means the measure of thickness; parimdna is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images ; upamüna refers to the measurements of inter- 
Spaces, ......... ;and lastly lambamüna is the name given 
to measurements taken along plumb lines.'' Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsamhité and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimüma, occurring 
only in verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramüna occurring in verse l, meaning simply measure- 
ment; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the  inter-space measurement — kanthdddvddaga 
hrdayam hrdayanndbhi ca tat pramámena) Orbe measure- 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vislirna 
(4, 13, 15, 25), vitata (5), prthula (5), vistdra (6), vipula 
(9—vaipulya in 22), prthutà ; the measurement of length 





1 "T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. T, App. B., pp. 4.5. The various 
synonyms of the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vai- 


khdnasdgama are :—mdna—dydima, dyata, dirgha; pramána—vistára 
vistrta, „tāra, visrti, visrla, vydsa, visdrita, vipula, tāla viskambha, 
viddla; unmána — baha(u?jla, nivra(?), ghana, ucehrdya, tuaga, 









dv rox 





rudra; parimdna—mdrga, pravedana, mata, parindha, ert m 
vivara, antara ; See i—sitra, *F 


unnata, udaya. ulaedha, ucca, niskrama, nigkrti nirgama  nirgati, a 
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is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), áyata (4, 18; 
in- verse 9 it means length sidewise), dirgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchráya (10), dyáma 
(14), māna (17), utsedha (19) ; the terms parindha (as inany 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images ; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to —— ce measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth.) Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, be explains the 
term ucchráya by auccya (10), dydama by viskambha (14— 
üyümato viskambhüdityarthah, but compare the Vaikhána- 
sügama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width — me sure- 
ment), parindha by parimündalya (22—tat parindhastayoh 
parimündalyam) and tedha by gümbhirya (23). The words 
māna, unmdna and pamdna occur in the Jaina Kalpasütra 
in its description of Mahavira's body; the passage, 
mdn'-unmiinappamdna-padipunna-sujaya-savv'-dmga-sumdar'- 
ümgam, has been translated by Jacobi as * a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length " (S. B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to bave been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Nàràyana, are described in the Mahābhārata as 
sama-münonmünüh (Bangavasi edition, ch. XII, 335, 10). 
Now, māna meaning height in this passage, unmüna ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyagrodhaparimandala sign of 
44—1807B | 
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the mahaptrusas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unmdna by Rao, viz., thickness. Nilakantha 
wrongly explains this Mahābhārata passage in his com- 
mentary when he writes, mdanasconmanascopamdanasca 
samau yesadm te, for there can be no question of the 
upamünas (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mina (height) and unméüna (really vyáma or 
vydyama, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words mdna-unmdna-ppamana in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as " (a body whose) mana 
and unmana are pamdna, i.6., full and equal’ (the word 
pamüma being not used in its technical sense here). lt 
has been shown that the term parinaha according to the 
Vaikhanasagama, is a synonym of parimana which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Paráéara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parinüha in the sense of vyāyāīma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsya Purana, whose author fully 
explains it.* 

Tt is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, angula and tāla, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images were measured. ‘The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 


१ Pratimdlaksanam, C. U. Press, p. 78; or if unmdna is taken 


to mean height in the Kalpasiitra and Mahābhārata passages, then 
mana which may mean any kind of measurement should signify 


vyüyáma 


* Matsya Purána, Bangavasi edition, Ch. 42. verses, 61-2: 
. Mahüdhanurdharáscaiva tretayam cakravarttin * 
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universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 
only in the measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. ‘The term angula served as a upit of 
Measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purugasükta (R. V., X. 90), the Purusa is 


d escribed as covering the X C —— — 
described as covering ihe whole universe and at the same 


liné-ouirene na It Rae NO pa - 2 E 
ume outreaching it hy 10 angulas (Sa bhümim visvato 


"riva atyatisthaddasangulam). In the Satapatha Brahmana 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for the sacrifice being a man, 
itis by means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure (tasyaisdvama matrd 
yadangulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. The Sulbasiitras which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (vedis and agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kümya  yajfas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars.’ (Several different kinds 
of ahgulus are described in the iconometric texts of a 
comparatively late period ; these are manangula, müt rüángula 
and dehalabdhüngula. ‘The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhità lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
piramdnw. A raja (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramánus ; a bádlágra (the tip of one single hair), a 
liksà (the egg of a louse), a yiika (a louse), a yava 
(barley-corn) and an ahgula are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a bālāgra measuring the same 


! A vedi is & raised altar on which the yajMa was performed 
and on which sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely the 
sacrificer, the Hota, the Adhvaryu, the Rtvik, ete. ^n agni is an nltar 


for keeping the fire *; J.7.8,0.A4., Vol. VII, p, 89, 
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as eight particles of dust.’ But this type of ahgula could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 
iconographers of ancient and medieval India. The width 
- of eight barley corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula known as méátrüngula or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ' the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the - rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining tbe height of a tempie or an 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis ; but the latter, as I sball presently show, 
was principaliy adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the mitrahgula was reached is 


fourth: part of one's own fist (ch. IV, Sec. 4, Verse 
Svasvamustescalurtho’mso hyahgulam  parikirttitam). In 
the Pratimadmdnalaksanam edited by P. Bose, we find 


in the first line of tbe fourth eres po ae the fourth verse practically the same 
definition Of angula (Pallavanam caturbhago mapanamgulika 
smrtd). Here the word pallava is used in place of musti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand (kara- 
pallava, ef. the use of the word he same sense in the 


Raghucamésa, III, 7—Lateva samnaddha-manojnapallava) ; 









the fourth part of one's fist or the same of the middle of 


one's palm is equal in measurement. But the question is 
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whose palm or fist is it to-be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of tbe rich devotee? The word 
sva in the Sukranitisdra passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first lioe of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsamhità (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image; it reads— 
Svairahgulapramünairdvádasa vistirnamágatam ca mukhan, 
Utpala's commentary on the above line is very interesting ; 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sca. 
It reads—Yasmat kasthat püsünüdiküádrd pratima  kriyate 
tuddairghyam pithapraménavicarjitam dvddagabhaga- 
vibhaktam krlvà tatraiko bhago navadha karyah — so'Rgula- 
sanjnad bhavati | Yasmdaddastadhikamanqulasatam  pratimá- 
pramánam vaksyati| Svairaigulapramdnairiti| Prati- 
mdyah — svairütmiyairahgulapramánairnukham  vadanam 
dvüdasüngulüni vistirnam | vipulamáyatam ca dirgham 
küryam | : 

It can be freely translated thus:—* The term angula 
is derived in this manner ; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of wbich the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 


of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 


these subdivisions is equivalent to the ahgula whit, thus, 
the height of an image is 108 angulas ; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, i.e: the angula of the image itself.' "This is 
really the dehalabdha angula or dehángula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can be 
made with regard to Utpala's manner of defining the term 
angula, He says it is the 105th- part of the measured 
material from which the image is to be made, only leaving 
out tbe pedestal (pitha). I by pitha, 3 means the stele 
(the pithika or piņdikā and prabhāvalī combined) of the 
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image, then he is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the £ira£cakra (halo) of the image us 
well as the top section of the prabhücali was carved out. 
The basis of this dehalabdha angula is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Hayasirsa Pancardtra says—/Abhipretapramünantu navadha 
pravibhdjayet | Navume bhaskarairbhakter-bhagah — svà- 
ngulamucyate WW i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhdskara—aditya—12 ádityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an angula. The Narada 
Purdna makes a similar statement in these lines :— 
Vimbamanantu navadha — procchrayát samvibhajya vai | 

Bhigam bhagam tato bhüyo  bhaveddvüdasadhà dvija | 

Tadangulam syadvimbasyeti.' In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatàála images only, 
not to images of larger (daśatāla or uttamadagatdla) or 
smaller (astatala, saptatala, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring IOS angulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varahamihira’s observa- 
tion tha: the figures of Rama, the son of DaSaratla, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana should be 120 angulas in height; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 angulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.e., the a: st type of 
image should be less than 120 angulas by 1. ble, 108 


4A 4 





! Both the nbove extracts are from Haribhaktivilàsa, vildsa 18, 


The Agni Purdya says the same thing in the couplet—Sildm kilpi tu 
navadhd vibhájya navame máake | Sarpa (should be Sirya)-bhaktaih 


éilàyántu bhdgam svdigulamucyate I It should igi bt hat pramaya 
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angulas, the medium one 12 ai. less than 10 (1.c., 96) 
and tbe inferior one 84 an." The Vaikhánaságama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 
connection; it lays down: Berotsedham tattilavagena 
vibhajyaikamsam dehalabdhanqulam tadastamsam yavamiti, 
i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tila is a dehalabdhünqula, 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yava. It means 
that if the image be a dasatála one, then 13 011) part of itisits 
angula, and if an astatdla one, hath part of it is its angula 
and soon. In the light of the above observation, Fleet's 
criticism of the term scena — sramünena is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry; he writes: ‘As regards the ex- 
pression sva-madnena, it stands to reason that the measures 


' Brhatsamhita, ch. 57, v. 30; Daéarathatanuyo Ramo Baliéea 
vairocanih satam viméam | Duddasahanyd 4éesáh pravarasamamyüna- 
parimánàh |i Utpala’s commentary on it is worth quoting: 
Daéarathaputro Ramah | Virocanaputrasca Balih | Vimiatyadhikam- 
ahgulasatam kdryamityarthah i Anyáh  pratimá  dvádaáakadvüdaása- 
kahinatvena pravarasamd | nyünaparimünáh bhavantit Viméatya- 
dhikadanqulasataáddvadaááhgulanyapásyástádhikam satamanrguldndm 
pratima pradhind — bhavati | Tato'm dvddasakamapdsya sanna- 
vatyahgulasamá | madhyamá — bhavati |. Tato'’pi dvrddasakamapdsya 
caturasityangulanyinaparimand — pratimá bhavatit '* Svairahgula- 
pramdnairdvddasavistirnamdyatam ca mukham'-ityanena nydyena yd 
pratimoktd sdgtdigulam — áatamadhikam — bhavati | Yadatroktam 
" Dagarathatanayo Ramo Batliéca vairocanih &atam viméam **-ityaamin 
dvadasánümangulánámadhikanüm — tairadhikena — parimünah kdaryah 
sa rrüvayavánám | Fram hinatec * pyanupáta evetyanuktam jAdyata 
iti. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the 
deinon king is mentioned along with that of Dafarathi Rima, one 
of the incarnatory forme of Visnu. But Bali's image was un object 
of veneration to the devout Vaignavas, for he was one of the greatest 
devotees of Visudeva-Vignu, This is the reason why the images of 
the Á]vürs and the Nàyanmüre were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vaisnnva and Saiva shrines respectively. 
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must be taken according to an angula or cubit which 1s of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured " 
(J.R.4.S., 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, prájapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of mandnhgula.' But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an angula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
angula is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
angulas, aksi and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three angulas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds: gürha- 
patya, Ghavaniya and daksina), rāma (three Ramas: 
Dagarathi, Bhargava and Balarama), guna (three gunas: 
sattva, raja and tama) etc. * 


! The following is the measure :— " 
24 angulus or münüáhngulas make 1 kisku 
25 +» '* ~ oF 1 prdjdpatya 
— 9७ T 1 dhanurgraha 
——— T" 3 1 dhanurmus ti 
4 dhanurmuetis 3. 1 danda, * 


Rao correctly remarks that * the measure called danda is employed in 


ascertaining large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village’; 


Rao, op. cit.. Vol. I, App. B.. p. 2 
° The Vaikhünasügama supplies us with the following list 





1 ahgula= mūrti, indu. vifvambhara, moksa, ukta; 2 ahgulas= kald, 
golaka, aávini, yugma, brahmana, vihaga, akgi, pakga; 3 angulas angula 





e 


<q 
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I have already suggested tbat the other relative ahgula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the rniddle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mitrangula was worked out for the detailed measurements : 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image.  Varühamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (hasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits -high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty.* This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The beight of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on’ the same of the door of the particular 


(Astadikpalas, the guardians of the eight quarters), ndga, uraga, vasu, 
anustup, gana; 9 afgulas=brhati. graha (oavagrahas), randhra 
(navadvdra,. the 9 doors or orifices of the body), nanda (Nava nandab, 
the Nine Nanda Kings of Magadha), sūtra; 10 akgulas=dik, prádur- 
bhava, nádi, pankti; 11 atgulas=rudra (EkidnSs Rudras), triafup;: 12 
ahgulasz vitasti, mukha, tāla, yama, arka (Sirs a—Ad.tya—Dvadaéa 
Adityas), rāśi, jagati; 13 ahgulas —atijagati; 14 ahgulas= manu, éakvari; 
15 an. =atifakvari, tithi; 16 ah. kriyá, aşti, indukalá; 17 ah —atyaati; 
18 ah. = smrti, dhrti; 19 ah.—atidhrti; 20 ah. — rti; 21 ah. — prakrti; 
22 an.mdkrli; 23 ah.=vikrti; 24 ah, —samshrli; 25 ah. alikrti; 26 
an, =utkrti; Q7 ah.=nakgatra (there are 27 stars or constellations— 
Aávini, Bharani, Kyttika, Rohini, ete,). Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, 
pp. 69-60; a few errors have crept in Rao's translation of this part of 
the Vaikhánasdgama, ibid., pp. 9-4 

1 Brhatsamhit4, ch, 57, v. 49 Saumyd fu hasta mtra vwasudd 
hastadvayocchrtà pratima | Kgemasubhikgdya bhavet  tricatur-haata- 
pramáná yd | Hero the use of the word pramdna isto be noted; is 
menns height or length measurement. ० PRESS. 


45—1907B 
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temple. Thus, Varübamihira informs us that the height 

of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the. 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 

is divided into eight parts, and the same of the image 
should be twice the height of the pedestal. ' The author, » 
however, isa little roundabout in his manner of referring 

to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 

way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 

in the Hayastrsa Paficarütra ; it says that the measure of 

the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 

the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal which should be 
neither too high nor too low.’ It is to be noted that 

the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 

- proper, according to some texts, but its height sbould be 
— half the height of the. image The above details generally 
apply to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 

* acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 


= & á ; क 


१ PByhatsamhith, ch. 57, v. 8 Devágdradvárasyastámáonasya = 
yasírtiyo'máah | Tatpindikdpramanam pratima taddvigunaparimdnds 
- Hayadirea as quoted by Gopala Bhatta Deédrocchrayasya 
i yanmdnamagfadhéd tattu- kárayet | Bhágadvayena pratimám tribhdgi- 
m krtvā fat punah | Pipdikā bhàágatah kāryā  nátinicá nacocchritas 
But the Matsya Purdna (ch. 258, vv. 24-25) with the addition of one 
line to the above supplies us with the information identical to that 
given by the Brhataamhitd; after the first lino dvárocchráyaaya, etc , 
paridigtantu yad bhavet ; then 
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caldcalu variety). ' The Matsya Purdna distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be ensbrined in palaces, 1,€., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/16tb part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the’ uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling or kanistha, i.c., the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account the image 
should measure more than (1/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine). * | 

A few more words about the word tāla, already described 
by me asa higher unit of which the añgula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhünaságama informs 
us that a tāla is constituted of 12 .agulas and has as its 
various synonyms such terms as. vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, rasi and jagati; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimümünalaksana (3) 
says, ‘(a unit of) 12 angulas is known as a tāla, ritasti or 
mukha’ (Dvadasdngulitdlam ca vitastirmukhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 ahgulas ; vitasti is thé distance 
between the extended thumb and little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(Pl. VI, figs. 2& 3). The Matsya Purana uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svakiyángulimánena ^ mukhoam — syaddcáda- 
Sdngulam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 


' Hao refers to one of tbe modes of classifying the images, vis., 
cula (movable), acala ee ee nnanently placed in shrines) and 
calácala (which is permanently ensh , but ean also be removed 
on ceremonial occasions); op. eif., Vol. I, Iotroduction, p. 17. 

* Matsya Purdha; eh. 258, vv, 22-8: Aügusthaparcvádárabhya 
vitastim yadvadeva fu |. Grhe vai pratimá kdryd nádhikà iasyate 
hudhaih y Agodadattw prdsddaih karttavyă nádhikà tatah | Madhyo- 
Hamakanigthd tu käryä vittänusäratab . 
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(equivalent to a tala) should be 12 of its own angula ; the text 
further states that tle measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the measure of its face 
(Mukhamünena karttavya sarvvavayavakalpand, ch. 258, v. 
19). The author of the Purina then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows: ‘The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 angulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 bhàga (ie., mukha or tāla): 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 bhdga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 bhàága; the thighs are two 
bhdgas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet measure two 
bhagas in height, the feet being four angulas high.’ The. 
full height of the image as given in the Brhatsamhita is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 ahgulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas; then in verses 16 and 17, the height of 
the rest of the body is given A glance at Plate VI, Fig. 1 
- will show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own angula and it should be noted that - 
the part above the Kesarekhü (hair-line) is not included 


"s 2 Matsya Purdna, ch. 258, vv. 26-29 Pratimümukhamünena 
üágàn prakalpayet | Caturatgula bhaved grivà bhagena hrduyam 
punah a Nabhistaamdd adhah kdryd bhágenaikena fobhand | Nábhera- 
dhastathá medhram  bhágenaikena kalpayet| Dvibhügenáyatà, wira à 
jünuni caturdhgule 8 Jahghe dvibhäge vikhyáte pidau ca caturangulau g 4 
Tbe sum total of the above is just 108 ahgulas; the height of the ig 
skull or scalp ia not included in the above for the reason that it is Ner 
generally put inside some sort of a Er or head gear, which accord- BN 
| ing to tbe same authority is 14 high (Caturddasangulas 4* 
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init. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, the 
word tāla is mentioned, though in the Matsya Purana a 
brief reference is made to the dagatdla images of Rama 
(DaAgarathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Varáha and Nara- 
simba, and the saptatàla image of Vàmana. ' One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyama and 
adhama daéatdla and several other varieties of the other 
tala measurements like navürddha tāla, uttama navatdla, 
satryangula navatdla, navatdla, astatdla, saptatüla, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhdnasdgama, Kérana- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhünasüágama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the uttamadasatála (124 ahgulas), of Sri, 
Bhümi, Uma, and Sarasvati, according to madhyamadasatala 
(120 angulas), of Indra and other Lokapálas, Sürya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, 
the A$vins, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sega, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven gis, according to the adhama- 
dasatala (116 ah.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
nacdrdhatala (114 ah.), while the lords of the  Daityas, 
Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Cáranas should be uttama- 
navatüla (112 an.) high; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanuja, perhaps the same as the 
mahapurusas) should measure satryangula-nacatála (111 an.) 
and those of Raksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatála (108 an.) ; 
astatàla (96 an.) is prescribed for men, saptatdla (84 an.) for 
Vetülas, sattala (72 an.) for pretas, pancatdla (60 ah.) for 


! Ch. 259, vv. 1-2—Daéatálah smrto Rámo Balirvairocanie- 
tatha ॥ Várüho Nárasimhaáca saptatdlastu Vimanah({ The Brhat- 
á gen tà also, as I have already shown, refers to the 120 ahgula image 
| Düéarathi Rama and Vairocani Bali, but does not usethe word 





tala, 
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hunchbacks, catustála (48 an.) for dwarfs, tritála (36 an.) 
for Bhütas and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 an.) for Kusmaàndas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekatàla (12 an.) for Kabandhas.' 

.It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsamhitá, nor Utpala's com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi- 
valents. Kāśyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpaln, 
is silent about it (Brhatsamhita, pp. 776-78). The Samyak- 
sambuddhabhàsita-Pratim alaksanam (edited by me, C. U. 
Press, 1932) follows these earlier works and does not mention 
the word tala. But most of the other works dealing with 
iconometry, which cannot be given very early date, not only 
use it but also record very intricate details about it. Does 
it prove that tāla as a higher unit in iconometry was a 
comparatively late introduction, the earlier mode of distin- 
guishing the well-known varieties of measurements being 
in terms of the lower unit the angula? I cannot help" 
quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao for elucidat- 
ing my point: '' The reader would be inclined to. believe 
that the phrases dasatála, pañcatāla and ekatala mean 
lengths equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but 


१ T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61, The text further 
says that each of the above tāla measuremen's have three varieties, 
vis., uttama, madhyama and adhama (tesam pratyekamultamamadhya- 
madhamabhedani bhavanti), it bring understood that the first and the 
last varieties ure respectively 4 añgulas more and 4 angulas less then 
the middle one which is normal. Sri-Kumira gives us a very detailed 


" account of all these different tala mensurements and th ir sub-varieties 





(Silparatna, T. S. S., Vol, II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tri-tala 


“images. it is simply mentioned Tridvychatalameyandm pratimanam 


vicaksanah | Afgupdigddimandni pronnayet parvasdstratah ॥ Vhe 
text enjoins that images of Ganaputi (Vighoefs) should be. 
made according to the  uttama-paficatüla or madhyama-pancatdla 


meaaurements, some details of which are also appended. Rao bas fully - 
in work. ¢ on iconometry r; — nina, M.A.S.L., 8.)..- ba 
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unfortunately this interpretation does not seem to agree with 
the actual measurements ; for example, the total length of- 
an image made according to the utlama-dagatéla measure- 
ment is 124 angulas and the tāla of this image measures 134 
angulas ; dividing the total length by the length of the tila 
we find that there are only 9 tālas in it; again, the total 
length of a catustdala image is 48 angulas and its tala is ® 
angulas and therefore there are 6 tālas in this set of propor- 
tions '' (Rao, Tālamāna or Iconometry, p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tāla in the above cases is the ügama literature (cf. his table, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being, 
‘there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.” It is possible that 
originally there was never a tāla unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature ; 
over and above the smaller angula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of atiguia was known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and nyüma images of Varaha- 
mibira). This larger unit was composed of 12 angulas, but 
was not referred to as a fala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit's work on iconography and  iconometry 
(Pratimülaksana) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 angula lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a tāla. Tbus it is 
quite likely that the tāla of different measurements was com- 
paratively a late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a mueh simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all thé 
texts both early and late, this unit of 12 angulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit. 
Varying face-leng!bs in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconometric texts were never 
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mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured 

W. S. Hadaway explains tāla (he writes ' thalam mean- 
ing n short span ') and angula in a slightly different way 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i-e., 
daga, nava, asta, sapta or panca tālas respectively ; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
angula which is again divided into 8 equal, parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurements, For ° 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be aguin 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.’ It as 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis., A ° * 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width both 
being 12 angulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two amgulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 angulas and the latter 12 
Varühamihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Dravida. mana in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
laksanam, the first of which with Utpala’s commen on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 31. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image. with the hair on 1 












1 should be 16 angulas (Asyam sakeganicayam Py ३ | 
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ghyena Nagnajitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15); Utpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit's work in his commentary 
(Tathà ca Nagnajit—Dvyangulà kegarekhaivam mukham 
syat sodasangulam). The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamadasatàla variety as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Küranüágama, Kadmikagama, Vai- 
khdnasdgama and Silparatna is also 14 to 13% ahgulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
134, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it). "The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian icono- 
graphic art from a very early time. An interesting com- 
parison of the Dravida measure can be made with the 
face-length of the Buddba image as laid down in the 
Samyaksambuddhabhasita-Pratimalaksanam. This text says 
that the face of the Buddha image should be 134 angulas 
long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the forehead, 
the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the nose, and 
thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, lke the nose, 
should be 4 angulas, the portion below the nose up to the 
end of the chin should be a little in excess (4 angulas 
according to the Chinese translation of the text and 14 
according to its Sanskrit original). But the Kriya- 


! Rao, Talamdna, p. 44:— 
1. End of the front hair to the akgisitra—4 an. 4 yavas. 
2. Akgisitra to násikünta (end of the nose)—4 an. 


4 yavas. 
3. Ndsikdnta to civukdnta (end of the chin)—4 an. 
4 yavas, 
(Kürana and Kámikágamas)—13 an. 4 yavas. 
| RRR POPPI PI PME 4 ah. 3 yavas 
E) aesvruvuedséstUusScsaseyésnsvuésesestéausVawaesusanena os is 
- ERU EU 5 M 
(Vaikhdnasdgama and Silparatna)............ 18 ah. 1 yava, 


2 Pratimülaksanam (C. U. Press, 1982), vv. 2-3 (p. 10), 
46—1307R 
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samuccaya which includes a sort of a commentary on the 
above text on Buddhist iconometry expressly says that the 
length of each of the three parts of the face is 44 angulas. 
Reference may be made here, in passim, to the face-length 
of the Malavya type of men as referred to by Varahamihira, 
The height of the face of this type of men should be 
13 angulas ; the passsage—pancastau corddhvamasyam—has 
been commented on by Utpala in the following way :—panca 
ca astau ca pañcāştau trayodasdngulani | Ürddhvamüsya- 
mürdhvüdhamünenüsyam civukallalatantam ydvat trayo- 
dasangulam bhavati| It should be noted, however, that 
though the full height of the Buddha image according to 
the above Buddhist text corresponds to the same of an 
image of the uttamadasatüla type (the former measures 
125 angulas in height, thus being only 1 angula in excess 
of the height of the latter), the height of a Mdlavya type is 
only 108 angulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the 
Indian canons of proportion with those in vogue among 
the Egyptians and Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of the ancient times. 
I have already drawn the attention of my readers to the very 
early Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the | 

1 pa etr s two squares, is thus jth of 
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of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.' 

In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to tbe astatüla measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals, Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate type of head-dresses.” The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sougbt for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body ; Blane's 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 
agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (cf. the Vaikhdnasd- 
gama passage—Purusasya daksinahastamadhyamangulerma- 
dhyamaparvani vistáram dyatam và mütrüngulam). The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum; ‘it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist; bis 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 


! Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156 
2 p, K, Acarya is wrong when he says that the talamdna as a 
sculptural measurement denoted a system in which the length of the 
face inoluding the head is stated to be the unit, Another statement of 
his, visz., ‘an image is of dasatdla measure when its whole length is 
ual to 10 times the face including the head, is also incorrect 
P. K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22 
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power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ' (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (copies only 
of which are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her bead, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’ Amazon, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who 
though female in sex is male in modelling and proportion ; 
its head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually changed into figures of slimmer propor- 
tions; this is proved by Praxiteles’ sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which bas been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete; it embodies Praxiteles' ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus' Canon. One of his 
other statues, the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies) prove the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the rigbt foot, the left 
knee being bent ; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 

2 This | tained in the works of Lysippus, 
' Greek sculptors who was the 
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acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
“ Which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition.’ 
Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyciitan Canon ; he made the head 
smaller (about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ ! 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that * the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if. you attempt to lay down general 
rules thereform ' (p. 255). Still it seems the Western artists 
generally follow this mode in representing an adult male 
body in art, the average female being made somewhat’ 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we leave 
out the measurement of the dome of the head and measure 
the whole height of the figure in terms of the face-length, it 
will appear that the full height will approximate to nearly 9 
times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Silpagastras (Pl. VI, fig. 4). The art students in tbe Indian 


! E. A. Gardner, op, cit., p. 489; italics are mine.  Lysippus 
was one of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making 
men and things, not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the 
earlier Greek sculptors), but as they appeared to be; ‘that is to say, he 
did not so much consider the correctness to nature of the nctual 
material form of his work, but rather the effect it produced on the eye 
of the spectator, and was, so far, an impressionist. ' 
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art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual practice, It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksambuddhabhdsita- 
buddhapratimdlaksanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding detaiis laid 
down in the text; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the otber hand, tallied with the textual data. While en- 
gaged in my present work, I measured several comparatively 
well-preserved images of Brahmanical divinities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 
instances the approximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 


* Hao says that according to the canons of European art, a well- 
proportioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the 
head, a female figure is seven and a half times that of its head. He is 

quite accurste when he describes the two types as astatdla and 


sürdhasaptatála respectively. He further observes According to 






artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the 





side of the head on a level with the eye-brow. and another which is 
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the 9th-10th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and tbe texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 

It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 

the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 

ments mainly being of their height and rarely of their width. 

I append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in pä 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimāmānalakşanam and 
for comparison's sake quote the relevant section of ch. 57 
of Brhatsamhitü.' A comparison of these two texts will = 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the. 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of V. A. 
Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian hieratic 
art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these canons. 
Smith says, ‘‘ There is in the Hindu system nothing com- 
plicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these metbods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 
than are any other aids or methods.......... These &ástras are 
the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of Northern 
or Southern India.” (I.A4., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). Hadaway 
remarks, ‘‘The Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not 
work from life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, 
but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constant- 
ly, combining these with close observation and study of 





1 Pratimdmdnalakganam has been edited by P. Bose. But this 
edition is very much defective, and it seems to have been based on 
an imdifferent copy. I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Dr, 
P. C. Bagchi Dr. es. Lettres, of the Calcutta University, for kindly 
allowing me to utilise a much better copy of this text brougbt by him 


from Nepal. 
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natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European 
system which I know of, for the Indian one treats of the 
actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than the 
more ' scientific’ attachments of muscles and the articulation 


of bones” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 








APPENDIX A 
(a) Image-worship and the Paficardtra 


I have already referred in the second chapter of my book 
to the excessive importance attached to the images of Visnu, bis 
Vyühas and Vibhavas (emanatory and incarnatory forms), in the 
Páücaratra cult. There is very little doubt that it was this cult 
among all the other Brahmanical cults prevalent in India, that 
was most responsible for the wide diffusion of the practice of 
image-worship. To the Pāñcarātras the Arcá or Sri-vigraha was 
the God himself in one of his aspects, and was thus the object 
of the greatest veneration as the ‘God manifest ' (pratyaksa 
devata). These images were principally anthropomorphic ones 
and the Paficaratra theologians exulted in endowing their god 
and his various aspects with human traits. It has been proved 
by me with the help of numismatic data that anthropomorphic 
as well as theriomorphic images of Siva were fairly prevalent 
in this country in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era and those immediately succeeding it, though his 
phallic form was not surely unknown. Bst, in course of time, 
the latter came to be regarded as the all-important emblem to 
be almost invariably enshrined in the main sanctum, the former 
being chiefly used as the central figure in decorative reliefs 
illustrating the various myths associated with Saivism. The Vira- 
éaivas or Liügüyats, a comparatively late branch of the same 
seclary, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity 
in his anthropomorphic form ; to them the Siva-liiga was the 
most sacred object symbolising the greatness of their divinity 
and they carried it on their body in some form or other 
throughout life from the time of their initiation.’ The Pafica- 


! But, the tendency to anthropomorphise even this aniconic 
emblem made itself manifest in many date specimens of Siva-litigas 
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ratras or the Vaisnavas, on the other hand, seldom (if at all) 
enshrined a mere emblem of their god in the main sanctum, 
the aniconic emblems like the 4ilagrümas being given subsidiary 
position in the public shrines or worshipped in private chapels 
of the individual householders. Their principal cult objects 
enshrined in the sanctum were the images of one or other of the 
various aspects of the Lord, often anthropomorphic, less so therio- 
morphic or  therio-anthropomorphic. The Ndédrada Pincaritra 
(Bhdradodja-Samhitd-Parisista) tells us that Hari is to be always 
worshipped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these 
objects again, Salagramas are the best for a Sülagrüma stone 
is the celestial form of Hari.’ 

Sometimes, though  perbaps rarely, the image of the 
goddess Sri, his consort par excellence, seemed to have been 
the central object of worship in a Paficaratra shrine, as 
is proved by one of her earliest stone images fully in the 
round, discovered at  Besnagar. It is interesting that one 
of the oldest Visnuite images should be none other than that 


of this goddess with unmistakable Paficaritra association. 


Reference has been made by me in the third chapter to the 
sculpture found there by Cunningham and described by him as 
the Kalpadrum capital; I have proved that in it is to be 
recognised the earliest representation of the astanidhis which are 
usually associated with Kubera., It has also been shown by me 
that Sri was the goddess who presided over these eight treasures 
(pp. 115-116, 210 ; Pl. X., Fig. 2). I may suggest here that 
the colossal female statue, 6' 7’ in height, discovered very near 


enshrined in temples. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers to the curious practice of permanently fixing gold leaves in 


the shape of three eyes, « nose (the outline of a human face) into the 


püjábhága of the emblem (p. 40, f.n. 1) 1 P 
_ + Bhüradvája Samhita-Paridista, III, 57-58. a d RAT Mi e 
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the above capital by the same archaeologist, and belonging to 
the same age (3rd-2nd century B. C.), stands for no other than 
Sri herself who held such an important position in the Pāñca- 


ratra cult as the active energic principle—the cbief consort of the 
Para-Vüsudeva.' : 


A few Besnagar and Nagari inscriptions of the pre-Christian 
period refer to the existence of the Paicaratra shrines in the 
ancient towns of Vidisi and Madhyamikà (Ch. IJI). It is true 
that no images of Vasudeva or of any of his forms have yet been 
discovered in these places; but it is presumable that they must 
have been destroyed in course of time. Epigrapbic data about 
the erection of similar shrines at Matbura and other places in 
the early centuries of the Christian era have to some extent been 
corroborated by the actual finds of Visnuite images. I havea 
suspicion that the devagrhas which housed them might not 
always have been elaborate structures as they were afterwards, 
but were sacred places with cult-objects placed on raised pedestals 
inside them yery carefully fenced off by railings. The Nayari 
and Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the Püjá- 
Silaprakara in the former and vedikd in the latter), though the 
latter also mentions the erection of a torana and a catuhsdla (or 
devakula—Liiders) in the mahdsthana of Vasudeva. Numismatic 
data, though occasionally supplying us with representations of 


1 My euggestion about this sculpture which is usually described 
as a Yaksini can be supported with the help ofthe Markandeya Purana 
passage already quoted by me (pp. 116 and 210—but there I had not 
discussed its identity), as also by referring to the fact that it closely 
resembles the figure of Sirimi represented on an upright pillar of the 
Bhürhut railing, It is highly probable, if not certain, that the above 
capital with the nidhis was the capital of a dhraja before the shrine 
of the great Páücarütra goddess at Besnagar. The existence of three 
other Páüearütra shrines—those of the three Vyühas, viz., Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana and Pradyumna, has been proved by the discovery there 
of their dhvaja-capitals, Garuda, Tala and Makara. The points raised 
here are discussed in fuller details in two of my papers, one appesring 
in the current (1941) issue of the J.1.S.0.A., and the other read in the 
Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 
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structural shrines of gods (cf. some coins of the Audumbaras and 
a few of Huvishka), very frequently refer to the railings which 
usually demarcated these sthdnas. It may be remarked here, en 
passant, that the railings which are very often dépicted beneath 
the feet of so many Yaksas, Yaksipis, Nagas and Niginis in the 
early Buddhist art of central India, though serving the purpose 
of pedestals of these pynntara devatás in their relievo-representa- 
tions, really refer to such as fenced off their shrines. 


A few lines about tbe sectarian exclusiveness of the Pünca- 
rüátrins, especially with regard to their ritualistic practice will not 
be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is more noticeable in 
such late works as the apocrypbal Nàárada-Pánrcarátra. Bhdradvdja- 
Samhità, included in it, writes that such gods as Brahma, 
Rudra, Dikpálas, Sürya, their Saktis or their children should 
neither be worshipped daily, nor should ever be resorted to for 
the fulfilment of any desire. No (Pificaritrin) should stay for a 
single day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images ensbrined and worshipped 
by heretics and Saivas are always to be sbunned ; all the gods 
(i.¢., their images), even if they are worshipped according to the 
rituals prescribed for them should be avoided. No food ought to 
be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the house of one, where there are 
images of other divinities, but Janirdana (1.€., his image) is 
absent, even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedintas.’ 

S'S 4-2 

Brahmarudradigiéürka-tacchaktiprasavádayah | 
Nityamabhyarcane varjyah kámo'pi syanna tanmukhah ॥ 
IV 28: vi 
Visnvarcárahite grame Vignvarcdrahite grhe 
Na kuryádannapünádi na tatra divasam vaset II 
IV 3031: 
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This mental attitude is in striking contrast to the catholicity of 
spirit lo be fouud in the Bhagavadgità, a much earlier text ex- 
pounding the bhaktimárga of the Ekántika or Bbügavata school." 


(b) The installation of images 


The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship.  Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their 
due consecration and installation (mürlti-pratisthd). | give here 
a free translation of the Chapter on Pratimáü-pratietbápanam in 
the Brhatsamhità (Ch. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi's Edition). 


“A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern: the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajña- 
dumbura, etc. In the different parts of the pavilion—eastern, 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern—garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kusa grass ; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd- 
sana (a kind of seat). 


! Bhagavadgitd, IV. 11 and IX. 253: 
Ye yathá mam prapadyante tamatathatwa bhajamyaham | 
Mama varimünuvartante manugyüh Pdrtha sarvafah | 
Ye'pyanyadevatábhaltà yajante 4raddhydnvitah | 
Te'pi mdmeva Kaunteya yajantyavidhipürvakam tt 
* In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different 
materials out of which the images are made, and the different results 
to be obtained by making and worshipping them :— 
Ayulésribalajayadd darumayi mrn mayi tathà pratima | 
Lokahítáya manimayi sauvarni pustidá bhavat: t 
Rajatamayi kirttikari prajávierddhim karoti támramayi । 
Bhaldbham tu mahdntam aiti pratimdthaed lifgam t 
Sanküpahatá pratima pradhánapwrugam kulam ca ghátayati | 
Srabhropahatd rogünupadravámáca kgayam kurute t 


a 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters ; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plaksa, 
aSvattha, udumbara, Sirisa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarpausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth 
from mountain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and 
pancagacya are mixed, should be poured ; when the image is 
being bathed with the above and with scented water in which 
gold and precious gems are put in, it should be placed with 
its head towards the east; during this ceremony, tiiryas (७ 
kind of musical instrament—a trumpet) should be sounded, and 
*punydha* (‘auspicious day’) and Veda mantras should be 


` uttered.' The most respected of the Brahmanas then chant 


Aindra mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) 
in the eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter ; 
these Brabmanas are to be honoured with handsome offerings 
or fees (daksind). The Brahman (i.¢., the priest) should offer 
homa to fire with the mantra particular to the deity being 
enshrined. If during the performance of the homa, the fire 
becomes full of smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or 
the burning faggots emit frequent sparks, then it is not 
auspicious ; it is also inauspicious, if the priest forgets his 
mantras, or, (the flames) rage backwards. After having bathed 
the image and decked it with new cloth and ornaments and 


* The following plants constitute sarvaugadhi according to 
Utpala: Jaya, jayanti, jivanti, jivaputri, punarnavd, vignu-kranta 
abhayd, viévambhari, mahàüámodà, sahadevi, pürnakoéü, #atdvari, 
sahasraviryá, lakgmand. The paficagavyas are cow-dung, urine of the 
cow, milk, curd and clarified butter 


In performing nitya (daily) and naimittika — nal) 
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worshipped it with flowers and sandal paste, the priest should 
lay it down on a well-spread bed. When the image bave slept 
its full, it should be roused from sleep with songs and dancea 
and should be installed at a time fixed by the astrologers. Then 
after worshipping the image with flowers, garments, sandal paste, 
and the sounds of conchshell and trumpet, it should be carefully 
taken inside the sanctum from the pavilion, keeping the temple 
to the right (prddaksinyena). After making profuse offerings 
(to the deity) and honouring the Brihmanas and persons 
assembled there, a piece of gold should be put into the 
mortise-hole of the pindikd (base), and the image should be fixed 
(in its base). The enshriner of the image, by honouring specially 
the astrologer, the Bribmanas, the assembled persons and the 
image-maker or the architect (the word here used is sthapati 
explained by Utpala as vardhaki), enjoys bliss in this world and 
in heaven. Images of Visnu, Sürya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma. 
Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, a 
Maga, a Pasupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman knowing the Vedas well, a person of the 
Sikya race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the 
different rituals prescribed in tbe above different sectarian 
systems. ‘The installation of god (i.e., their images) is recom- 
mended in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer- 
solstice and during certain particular positions of the planets 
and asterisms, and in days other than Tuesday and in a time 
particularly auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given 
here in brief the general and easily practicable rules about 
the preliminary consecration (adhivása) and installation (pratisthd) 
of images. In the Sdvitra (sdstra), however, preliminary 
consecration and installation (of individual divinities) have been 
elaborately treated (Adhivdsana-sannivesane sdvitre prthageva 
vistaràát).'' 

-One or two points: in the above rendering of the chapter 
on Pratima-pratistbipanam require notice. In the installation 
ceremony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance 
is undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism ; in the preliminary 
consecration, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and 
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the Vedic homa is to be performed. But during the performance 
of the homa, the mantra particular to the deity whose image is 
being installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to 
be done by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed 
in the individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly 
Vedic and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described 
by Utpala as Vaidik cidhdina, while explaining the word samdadnyam 
in the last verse (Sdmdanyamavisesam vaidikena vidhdnena). 
Then reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate 
treatment of the same topic in Saura sdstra in which detailed 
descriptions of rituals followed in the installation of different 
divinities are incorporated.’ 

The whole of the 19th Vilasa (named Prdtisthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivilasa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
Srimürtti-pratisthá (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the HayasSirsa-pancardtra and several 
Puranas. The Samkarsana-kdnda of the — Hayaéirsa-paricarütra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-kánda in this Paiicaratra ° 
text also contains something on pratisthü and compare this 
with the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, 
notice should be taken of the honours to be done to 
the architect or the sculptor, the artist or artists responsible 
for the construction of the image and the building of the क 
temple. Haribhakticildsa quotes from various texts like the 
Bhavisya Purina, Matsya Purina and the Hayasirsa-pancardtra 

us about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to the 

n artists by the person who is enshrining an image (cf. the 

J section on Silpiparitosanam in the 19th Vilāsa)? 

हन) 7 7 UE | | 

NT Utpala gives two explanations oft he last line of the last verse 1 

ie The first is given elitso sni by me; the other is:—Athavd sdvilre > 
NER -— i yas TE | prthageva vistardt tac- — 





cO C. 
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(C) Jirnoddhdra 


Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken, decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 
objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new “images. One of the 
earliest instances of jirnoddhdra, though associated with 
Buddhism, has been recorded in the steatite casket discovered 
at Shinkot in Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of 
the confluence of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the 
borders of the North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of 
inscriptions are engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the 
establishment or consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the 
Buddha in the reign of Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the 
donor being a person named Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja (one 
who has no king as his adversary). The later portion of the 
record also refers to the establishment of the corporeal relic of 
the Buddha, and of the bowl, but by a person named Vijaya- 
mitra, also an apraca-raja and evidently a descendant of Vijaka- 
mitra, on the 25th day of Vaisikha of the Sth regnal year. 
This subsequent epigraph records— This corporeal relic having 
been broken is not held in worship with zeal. It is decaying 
in course of time, (and) is not bonoured ; (and here) by the 
offering of alms and water, ancestors are no longer propitiated ; 
(and) the receptacle of that (relic) bas been cast aside. (Now) 
in the fifth year aod on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Vaiéükha, this has been established by Vijayaimitta, who has 


Aniya lihgamarccám vi &ilpinah pajayedbudhah | 
lVastrábharanaratnaisca ye ca tatparicárakáh i 
Ksamadhvamiti tin brüyát yajamano hyatah param u 
(Matsya Purána) 

Püjayitvà tu pratimám silpinam tosayet tatah i 
Gandhapuspüdibhirvipram tosaycd katakádibhih 4 
Sarvve’ tha karmminastasydstasmin kale prthak prthak | 
Ksamdapayita tan sarvván priyaprasnena sarvvathd y 

-  (Hayasirga-pancaratra) 
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no king as his adversary," Thus, there is no doubt about its 
being a clear case of jirnoddhdra, H. Thsang says that‘ in 
recent times Sasinka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, 
and burned what remained. A few montlis afterwards Pürna- 
varmà, the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of Magadha, 
by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night 
it became above ten feet high. This king then built round it 
a stone wall 24 feet high ' (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. 1I, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Pirnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. 
The Silà-prükára was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and mnnificence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Fürnavarmàá did was to use the old materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), sficis (Joining pieces) and wsnisas (coping stones) all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements ; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gayá and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, p. 12 ff). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chauviisat Yogini temple at Bheraghat by Albanüdevi, the queen 
of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of her 
son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and migbt belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the chara:ters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 


! [Ime iarira paluga-bhud(rjao na sakare atrita | sa éaria- 
tirikalad(r)ena #adhro na pimdoyakeyi pitri grinayat (r)i । tasa ye 
patro apomua | Vasaye pamcamaye 41 Ved(rjakh(r)asa masasa 
 divasa-pamcavié(r)aye iyo prat(r)ithavit(rje Vijayamitrena apracarajena 

thag(r)avatu Sakimunisa samasa'm)budhasa éarira | 
NOT TENOR BD 
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I" clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date.' 
R. D. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly 
carved out of a duil greenish yellow sandstone, inscribed with 
letters datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular 
temple, that * before the building of the circular temple in the 
tenth century A.D., another stractuce existed on this spot." 
Banerjee thinks it extremely provable that the most ancient 
shrine on the top of the hill, on waich te circular temple stands, 
Was erected in the Kushan period, anl it enshrined the standing 
uninscribed images of brittle reddish sandstone.” 

The last few verses of the Pratimaémdnalaksanam, being 
edited by me with translation and notes in the next Appendix (B), 
contain some interesting details about the replacement - of 
old images by new ones, similar to thoss incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agni Purina. "The details, bowever, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient 
Brahmanical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Rajshahi 
Museums has led me to conclude that attempts were made to 
restore tbem when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna 
tells us that * when an image is slightly damaged, it should never 
be discarded ; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are 
severed, when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it 
is gone or when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. 
If its fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend 
binding (repairing) them".* 


' Cunningham, 4.5.H., Vol. IX, pp. ll, 73. Cunningham 
says, ' the old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 
10th century and the cloister with its roof was the work of Queen 
Alhonidevi in the 12th century.’ 

^ R. D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monu- 
ments (M.A,S.T., No. 28), pp. 09-70, 

^ Silparatna, Part II, p. 206:— 

Dose laghutare bimbam naiva tydjyam kaddcana | 
Bahuechede karacchede pádacchede tathaiva ca ॥ 
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(d) Dhültcitra 


In the prefixed summary of my chapter VI, I have referred 
to the pictures drawn with coloured rice-powders, but I have 
inadvertently omitted to discuss it in the body of the chapter. 
I do it now in the following para. 

In many Vaispava shrines of Bengal, there is a custom of 
illustrating the stories connected with the early life of Vüsudeva- 
Krspa, through the medinm of differently coloured rice powder. 
A part of the shrine, generally of the ndtmandap is set apart 
for this purpose ; on a raised platform there, are painted these 
scenes with extreme care by putting the coloured powder. ‘This 
is done at tbe time of Vaisnava festivals like Jhulanyütrü and 
its purpose is mainly decorative and edificatory. Such pictorial 
representation is probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhiili- 
citra (not exactly the same as Alpond). Sri Kumara tells us 
that there are three kinds of citras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhülicitra 
and Citra (Rasacitram tathd dhülicitram citramiti tridhá). The 
second one is thus described by him:—‘ After powdering 
separately fire and other colours (methods of preparing different 
m'xed colours such as autumnal green, the colour of elephant, 
those of bakula fruit, fire, water, etc., are first detailed by him), 
& beautiful altar (platform) should be painted temporarily with 
these powders. The old painters have described this as Dhiili- 
citra ; in it likeness is shown just as reflection appears in a 
mirror.” The Original text is: Etdnyanalavarndni ctirnayiled 
prthak prihak । Etaisetirnath sthandile ramye ksanikdné vile- 
payeth Dhülicitramidam — khyátam ceitrakdraih purdtanail | 
Sádréyam dréyate yattu darpane pratibimbavat ॥ (Silparatna 
Part I, ch. 44, Verses 144-45) 


X 


Tathaiva sphufite bhinne yaaminnarayave gate | 
Vairüpyam jüyate yaaya tat tydjyam prāäyaśo bhavet · 








APPENDIX B 
PART | 
प्रातिमामानलचत्तयास्‌ 


नमो बुद्दाय ॥ 


आातेयतिन्तके बोडश्यास्त्रेऽन्यत्र पुरातने । 
vw यत्पृवमुनिभिः प्रलिम्ामानलच्ञणम्‌ ॥१॥ 
तव्संद्त्य ह uma पिण्डोछत्य यथाक्रमम्‌ | 
नत्वा सर्वतिदं टेव मर्चाल श्णसुच्यत ॥२॥ 
vengia तालच विलस्तिम खमेव च | 
ज्ञयभेआर्थेनामेन cigs गोलकं कस्ता ॥३॥ 
amarai चतुर्भागो मापनाङ्कः' लिका RAT | 
लतोऽङ्कलाष्टभागोन aa विन्द्या हिच क्षणः ॥४॥ 
अर्चनामङ्गप्रत्यङ्ग मापना म्ल TAR | 
आअनेनेव विधानेन मापयेत्रातिमा qu: ॥५॥ 
यत्किचिट्रपकायामं विभाज्य नबभागतः | 
^ एकताले मुखं ganfrance aga च ॥६॥ 
वकारा क्रति चृताभं (ui ) amuri लिलाङति i 
सादीङ्कलविक्णोनं यत्तडकाराकछ्ततो व्यते vos 
araa विहीने तु चताभमाननं भवेत्‌ | 
angaa खगा ण्डाकारसुच्यते ॥८॥ 
aiima यत्त॒ नामधेयं तिलाछलि i 
चतुर्णामपि amui कपोलेषु विवर्जयेत्‌ sen 
केवल लिलसंस्थानं नारोष्शामिष्यते सुखम्‌ i 
आग्याकोण wu कत्वा यजमानो विलण्डालि ogen 
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सञ्चास्लेण He कत्वा वदेते ag बान्धवे: | 
सवेशास्त्रागमं कत्वा अर्चानां कार येद्घः ॥११॥ 
fena शोर्षभागञ्च छत्राकारं प्रयो जयेत्‌ | 
apars kaag ललाट' परिकी क्तितम्‌ ॥१२॥ 
तियकत्वं च ललाटस्य नियतं पच्चगोलकम्‌ | 
शिकलो दियवच्चेव नासिकायाम उच्यते ॥१३॥ 
faaam विस्तारो निष्कासं URFAN । 
erm पाश्वेयोरूद्धे नासावय ( arardsp) JAFAR ॥१४॥ 
आदाङ्गलिसमे su due Usu | 

स्त्रोलसो fazs स्यातां setaa सुशोभना ॥१५॥ 
इलि मानसमायुक्ता जिापिण्डो प्रशस्यते i 
तिलपुष्पसमा का ग-शकश्य नमुखो पमा lig È 
arg feus तस्या अधोभागं प्रचक्षते | 

षड्यवं WAH FLAME चतुर्य वम्‌ ॥१७॥ 
faas लिका कार्या गोजी तस्योपरि स्थिता i 
qalu) भोजक तुल्यं विस्तारमङ्गलष्ठ यम्‌ ॥१८॥ 
निव्कासं षड यवं मध्ये fastu कारयेत्‌ | 
gawi चाङ्गलाचेन किच्चित्रिन्त्रान्तु कारयेत्‌ ॥१८.॥ 
erg faga तियगायामेन यवा दश्च । 
stig xau e दोघं पच्चाङ्गत्न॑ भवेत्‌ ॥२०॥ 
amami a रेखा चापाछलतिरखश्डिता i 
awa feas नेत्रमायतन्तु त्रिभागतः ॥२१॥ 
लोचनस्य api तथा तारं प्रकीर्त्तितम्‌ | 
तस्य भागचयं कुर्व्यादसितं सम्प्रकोत्तितम्‌ ॥२२॥ 
कुमुदोत्पलपत्राभं पद्मपत्रं ज्यसो (भ्कषो) दरम्‌ | 
UF हे कले ज्ये नेवमध्य्च WINS ॥२३॥ 
करणो यङ्गलविस्तारो दोषेन्तु चतुरङ्गम्‌ | 
gaa: कर्णनिष्कासं दङ्ग ल॑ परिकी त्तिंतम्‌ ॥२४॥ 
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तटिका ww सम्यक acer ककुनो (१) भवेत्‌ | 
अङ्ग लस्य again: कर्णवरत्या(कर्णावर्त)स्तु विस्तरः ॥२५॥ 
व्रियवं कर्णयोगु wi यथाशोभा च पार्व्णिका | 

कते रोम्ू नसंस्थान कणो नालम्प्रकीत्तितम्‌ ॥२६॥ 
कणंयो रु भयो मेध्ये म प्त कोऽटटा दगा ड्ल: | 
zm we लस्ताटस्य न Wm: dien 

ex रेखा नेव्रयोमध्ये गोलकं परिकोर्त्तिंतम । 
aziya भवेन्मध्यं चिवुकाकणा म्ूलयोः ॥२ ८॥ 

तथा चिबुललाटञ्च कत्तव्यं नेत्रयोः Su | 

ZHU ATH समसूत्रे ण ATAQ ॥-८॥ 

श्र रेखा HUGE BARAT ताडयेत्‌ | 

नटिका नेब्रमध्यञ्च तथेव समताडनम्‌ i35; 
femi मुखनिष्का सं य्रोवायामस्तब्चीव = | 
स्कन्धसूल।च्कतिमलं UISAUISURAZWp ॥३१॥ 
चिबुकाधो aurai कतेव्यं मांसवत नम्‌ | 
तदालस्बप्रमाणेन «feu rum ॥३२॥ 
Aasa जटाबन्धः कुतो ar शिरोरुकुः | 
किरोटो िशिखच्चैव ggz खरणडमेव च ॥३३॥ 
तषामष्टाङ्कलं cia कतेव्यं नाधिकं ततः | 
«arm प्रतच्यामि xa वा यदि वाऽशुभम्‌ ॥३४॥ 
fafauefad कुव्यान्मा॒रं लवणा ( ल क्तणा)न्विलम्‌ । 
कषायं कटुकं RE Ua लिक्तकमेव च ॥३५॥ 
am वेद न संस्थानं दूरत: परिवजेयेत्‌ | 

अलः परस्प्रबच्त्यामि Stray मानलच्ञणम्‌ ॥३॥ 
डिकातो नाभिपय्यन्तं fea कार येडुधः | 

नाभ्रतो mue लियेकपाश्बी fegst तथा (son 
डिक्काचुचुकयोमंध्यं चुचुकान्तरभेव च | 
सोवापार्शाडजशोषें तालभेकं प्रको स्तिलम्‌ ॥३८॥ 
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नाभिचुचुकयोमेष्ये भागश्चतुदं श लम्‌ । 
angau कत्तेव्यं हिक्का चाङ्गा चांसा)ग्रमेअ च | 
ur त योमेध्यविस्ता।रस्त्रितालः GAZTEA: ॥३८.॥ 
कक्ष agra कुर्यात्तथा कक्षस्तनान्तरम्‌ | 
एकगोलप्रमाणञ्च चच कापाग्वमण्डलम्‌ ॥४०॥ 
fenus चचक mw त्रियवं नाभिमण्डलम्‌ । 
निन्त्रनामिद्च कत व्या दक्ञिणाबतं लाञ्छना ॥४१॥ 
"Igel डषणो स्यातां rep "qure | 
स्फिचावश्टाङ्कला दृद पोनहत्तो सुशोभनो ॥४२॥ 
भृजायामे प्रशंसन्ति लञ्ज्ञामुखं चतुष्टयम्‌ | 

als चाट्टकलो स्थातां wars नवगोलको ॥४३॥ 
fae करदीघन्तु araat मध्यमाङ्गन्ति; i 
कुर्याडिगोलमङ्ग छ तत्तुल्या च कनोयसो ॥४४॥ 
मध्यमाया aaria Star चानामिकाङ.लिः | 
होना aaa विज्ञेया मध्यमस्य प्रदेशिनो । ४५॥ 
अङ्गस्य लु विस्तार कल्पयेत्तृ यवा नत्र | 
सादेमछयबं fene मध्यमायाद्च योजयेत्‌ ॥४६॥ 
उभो wr कत्वा सप्तयवा कनीयसी | 

क निाम्ूलतो बन्धो: मणेः Uu ॥ ४७॥ 
aama जानोयात्तियेक्करतलस्य तु i 
regad बन्धमणेयीवडिगोलकम्‌ ॥४८॥ 
अआङ्गछम्मूलो(१म्बूल्ात्‌) तजेन्धा ae ata कलेत्‌ । 
अङ्क ख्यस्ता स्तिपर्वा: afeoatst को भवेत्‌ ॥४८॥ 
ygan समपर्वो विधोयते । | 
सुर्वात तायसच्झाख सुसन्धो थ प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥५०॥ 
eamat ad लिर्यक्‌ पर्वा दो्धभेव च | 
मूलेऽदे चन्द्र सं युकं करजं कारयेडुधः ॥५१॥ 
पाणिं qaya कुय्योत्तत्पाश्चेमङ्गलयम्‌ 

qui aad कुर्य्याच्छु अरैखो पश्गोभ्ितम्‌ ॥५२॥ 
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हस्तरेखा प्रवच्धामि देवानां mwang | 

JE पद्मं ध्वज्ञं aa चक्रं स्वस्तिककुणहम्लम्‌ ॥५३॥ 
कलशं inva ्योवत्‌मा्कगमे३ च । 

faga यब(जप)मालाख कुर्वीत agut तथा ॥५४४ 
नाभिगुद्ाकयोमेध्ये नोरुम्नूलं सम कलेत्‌ । 
दिविलस्त्युरुदोचेल्वं जा दोघें मुख्यम्‌ ॥५५॥ 
maa डिकलो स्यातां गुलफावेककस्तो स्मरतो । 
हिकलो पाव्णिको wal पकबिम्वफलाछलि ॥५६॥ 
"Pw. (अंघ्रि) unns तियगायामेन muTE* । 
चतुर्भागेन पादस्याङ्कठा याम्रं तिधोयते ॥५७॥ 
तत्समा afam होना मध्यम feaa तु i 
आनामिकानखाडन कोना पर्वा कनोयसो ॥५८॥ 
ayze लु विस्तार एकादश या WA: | 
सच्यङ्गषछकयारग्रे चान्तर aod भवेत्‌ ॥५८॥ 
मच(चो) नवयवा तियक साढा (दा) छ यवमध्यम्रा । 
"nura: लियकोत्यते मानलचणि ren 

बाल चतकसंस्थाना अङ्गल्य: परिकोति लाः i 
कमष ममाकारं पादस्टोवरि कारयेत्‌ #६१॥ 
जलकपद+ स्थाना अङ्ग ख्य: परिकीत्ति ताः | 

पादो समतलो काय्यं शुन्त्याकार। नस्वा: स्मता: ॥६२॥ 
"radi प्रवच्धामि परिणाहस्य aaa | 

षट बिंग्रदङ्गलं Sa शिरसः परिमण्डलम्‌ i 

योवा टाङ्कलविस्त) रलिगुणं परिमण्डलम्‌ + ६३॥ 
aere विस्तारो बिंद्रत्यङ्कलिरन तु i 
ऊनविंशतिकलं कुर्यात्परिणाहेन बलिमान्‌ ४६४॥ 
भु जयोमेलमध्य।य्रमष्टषट चतुरङ्गम्‌ | 
स्वविस्तारप्रमाणेन मणडलं जिगुणं भवेत्‌ ॥६ ५४ 
gaa मध्यविस्तारो ज्ञयः पञ्चदशाङ्गस्लः | 
gene faram: कटिरछाद्शाङ्क a: idu 
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षडगोन्लमुरुमूले च agree certs: | 
aera feast विन्ट्याद्ि स्तारत्वेन foa: ngon 
पतेघामेव saat मण्डलं त्रिगुणं भवेत्‌ । 
लथाङ्गलोनां adai awe aa विदाते ॥६८॥ 
wma: शोषेनिव्कासं कलमेकं प्रकोत्ति तम्‌ | 


` प्रष्ठं(पृष्ठ) बंश समरं gån स्फिचौ तुल्यावन्तञ्बिनो ॥६८॥ 


उरू च पिडिका पाशः gard aafaa: | 

quur लक्षणं विन्द्यादेतत्‌ deaal fes rool 
मृक्राहराद्िरिसना कटककेयरकुणड नम | 

qama विन्यासं श्रारोरस्थच्च कारयेत्‌ ॥०१॥ 

waretai गुणो टोषय्योच्यतेऽधिककोनलः | 

दोघ दिस्ताररूंयुत्रं टदात्स्थानन्तु सुस्थिरम्‌ ॥७२॥ 
Graan कायें धनधान्यसरसडिदम्‌ | 

wa रेखा ललाटे च शाश्वतो ददतः (ददाति) खियम्‌ ॥७२॥ 
सुकला मा भवेद्चा ज्ञायते wuu: प्रजा; | 

कम्बुग्रो वा भवेदर्चा सवेसिडिकरो सदा west 

zit संस्थानं सुभिक्षं mes: 

yi करिकराकारो स: कामाथसाधको noun 

्रस्यसम्यत्कारं नित्य azta सुभिक्ञक्रत्‌ | 
रम्भोरुकागगोडदिय्रीमठठदि सपिण्डिका ॥७६॥ 

सुपादा च Hazel गोलबिद्या प्रसाचका । 
saraiat प्रश॑सोक्ता छोनदोषमथाहु च ॥£७॥ 
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saya wazel mi: cafa nia: | 
वयो war मञ्चादोषा नामिका sau fe: icon 
ब्रयोदोघ (1) nereta अहु ग्रोवाचिबुस्तथा | 
अयः Sent werelar: गिर; कणे नासिका ॥८२॥ 
त्रयः स्थला agt सन्धिकुक्िनखस्तथा | 
व्रयो fem agia हस्तो पादी च लोचनो ४८ ३॥ 
बयो Sar मह।दोषा alaral (य्रोवॉस)भुज uw च | 
sfa टोषगुणं ज्ञात्वा कतेव्याचा fanfaar ४८४॥ 
नवलाललच्ञणायामरपरियाका च हो समो मंप्रकोरत्तिता: । 
auam) wa टेव werir टेवमानुषा: | 
मनु व्यम्मदत।लच जनन्या TIERRA sad 
qu घट सम्नतालान।म्प्ररिक्याह समृच्छयम्‌ । 
कोत्तितञ्च यथ।न्था यमाठे यल्क्तणनिमि तमिति ४८ ६॥ 
AAC) चाष्टसुख कुत्वा ( कुर्यात्‌ ) Salat vers qu: | 
qu सरकसल्लं marg] ura कुर्यात्‌) 
Zw चैकाटशाकला ॥#८७॥ 

aam rara अङ्गे चुचुसखान्तरी 

( fada «utar aaa ug चुचुसुखान्तरम्‌ ) 
सर्वेते मुखम च Batara विधोयते icen 
AAW कत्वा कुर्यात्‌ ) चोणो पच्चकला war | 
कटौ fimta कुर्याट्रू देकादशो कली acer 
जानुनो त्रयङ्गलो चैव पिण्डोका fingra । 
qeu च nya कुर्याहेवीनां लक्षणां शुभम्‌ ॥८ ०४ 
कत्वा ( कुर्यात्‌ ) feburg eru शिरसि परिमण्डलम्‌ | 
पच्चाङ्गल भुजो ae fagi awa भवेत्‌ ॥८ १॥ 
args ufewaru अण्ड न्नं स्यात्‌ aaa च | 
aama घड भिस्त्रिगुणं परिमर लम्‌ ॥८ २॥ 
मध्ये पञ्चाङ्गुलं seas fagi भेत्‌ i 
way त्रिगुणं miaa तथेव च ॥२ २॥ 
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अपाङ्गलोचनच्चेच स्तनो तु करिरेव च । 
tamra कुयोडेलहश्िसुखं भवेत्‌ ॥८ ४॥ 

Ifa देवोलक्षणमछटलालम्‌ | 
waa: सञ्पावच््चाम spere WIS | 
qag बाल्लरूपोणो {पिणाः) anag Wu गुणम्‌ 

( सेनापतेख mUERTR ) ॥८५॥ 

विनायकानां यक्षाणां nfanrerevi शुभम्‌ i 
गोलकं afe विज्ञेया ge घड़ गोलकस्य तु dedu 
योगा eri gata देहे (छं) fana अवेत्‌ । 
अददेगोलकस्ा नाभ्यां feng लद्या ॥८ ७४ 
SG सप्तकला WIEDER जानुनो तथा | 
fouria घट्‌कलं कुर्याङ्गल फम काङ्गःरूं सः लम्‌ ॥८ ८॥ 
area armes यथाबदनुपूरं शः | 
पादौ cane दोघमङ्गष्ठगोलकं लतः ॥८८॥ 
Say छसमा कुर्याो नदियवसध्यमा । 
नख॒क्तोनमनामख पवकोना कनोयसो ॥१००॥ 
अष्टाङ्गलेन femara) (हिकांस)बाझ चेव नवाङ्ग'लम्‌ | 
mar. up कर दोघे {इगोलकम्‌ ॥१०१॥ 
mamya C) षो ( fe )गोलं नखचोना प्रटेशिनो i 
मध्य पव नखाहोने ( मध्यम) देनखकोना ) कारयेत्तदनामिका | 
अनामिका पर्व ह)ना crate क नोयसा ॥१०२॥ 
qaa: सम्प्रयच्छ) मिर विस्तारेण कलानि च | 
feaare Hants fagi परिमणहन्लम्‌ ॥१०३॥ 
घर कललं मुखमध्ये च कणानासाग्रमेव च | 
विकलं Glare च कुचो तु Senay ॥१०४॥ 
मध्ये ww गोलकायस्य ( कायस्य घडु गोले ) 
wwe agii जालुदिकस्तवदध aala) ॥१०५॥ 
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मध्यम CURE ( मध्ये rg ) खाका गुरुफं "CIE WES च | 
Ramia पादौ विस्तारेण प्रकोर्तितम्‌ ॥१०६॥ 
नवयवाङ्ळ,छकच्चेय अन्तरं funi स लम्‌ । 
"ure ufu कुर्याद्‌ यवस्तप्त च मध्यमम्‌ ॥१०७॥ 
_ we यवानामिकात्यस्य ( कार्या ? ) यवपच कनोयसी | 
एवं कारयते fanq पादाङ्गलसुश्योभनम्‌ ॥१ ०८! 
arag तथा पाण्णिर्विस्तरेण प्रकीर्तिता । 
[WV वाङ्गठका चैव न([य)वसप्र्च मध्यमा ॥१०८॥) 
wurazfae we deem. ॥ 
आत: परम्प्रवच्छामि ट्शातालस्य wens | 
ब्राह्मन ( ब्रह्मणः ) चचिकाटेवो{व्याः) sate 
ब्रह्मराक्ञसाः ( THT) ॥११०॥ 
दिव्यानां चेव बुदानां कारयेत्प्रलिमा। ni) gaa । 
एतेषां कारयेडिडाख(नन्छे)घां नेव करयेत्‌ ॥१११॥ 
दिगोलकं भवेच्छि(च्छो) पे quue गोलकमेव wo 
( wu घडगाीलमेव च ) | 
mar C) दिगोलकं gated ufe Dara ॥१ १२४ 
नितम्बं fama विहि कटि quasi भवेत्‌ | 
af FARA जान पञ्चाङ्गो स्तो ॥११३॥ 
ofS are लकौ जहतो गुल फो जरर लको स्मरतो । 
अधोभागा:(गः) प्रकत्त व्याः(व्यः) पच्चाङ्गःल सुसम्छिता (:) ॥१ gu 
बाहुभागा:(गः) प्रकत्तेव्या (व्यः) अटटगोलकमेव च । 
zanas विज्ञेया uas faufum vi १५४ 
करपल्लवभागचख घर कलन्तु fase i 
एतेषां चेव मानानां कत्त व्यं ग्ास्त्रचन्तकेः ॥११६॥ 
qafas दग्रलाललक्ञणम्‌ den 
"ura: सम्प्रवक्त्यामि सप्ततालस्ख remm । 
marafi «qu घट्‌ कलमेव च ॥११७॥ 
योवा त्रऱङ्गलविज्ञेया कब्डयोवश्च कारयेत्‌ | 
कनविंशाङ्ग्ं देव(हं)मानडत्तसुशोभितम्‌ ॥११८॥ 
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एकाङ्गलि faama गोलक कटिदेशत(क)म्‌ | 

कान वि ग्याङ्ग aes जानु त्रयङ्गलमेव च ॥११८॥ 

ऊनचिंश्ाङ्गलं sew) गुरू फसेकाङ्गलम्मतम्‌ | 

इयङ्गालच्च अघोभागम्प्रतमा सप ताल्लकम्‌ ॥१२०॥ 

अट्टाङ्गल प्रकत्त mi fear चांसायमेव च | 

arg अङ्गलिविन्नया एकतालं प्रकोत्ति तम्‌ ॥१२१॥ 

ale सप्तगोलच्च कतेव्यं मुनिसत्तमैः | 

कर पज्ञचवभागञ्च अष्टाङ्गल (`) प्रकोत्तितम । 

मानुषस्य प्रमाणन्तु कलेव्यं शास्त्रचिन्तकेः ॥१२२॥ 
आत्रेर्यातलके सप्तताललक्ञषणम्‌ ॥०॥ 


aaa: सम्प्रवच्चामि चतुस्तालस्य लच्तणम्‌ | 

एकाङ्गलि शिरः uu डादगमङ्गलम्‌ ॥१२३॥ 

योवा एकाङ्गलं विदि देह इादशम ङ्गः लम्‌ | 

wane नितम्बन्च कटिमेकाङ्गलन्मरतम्‌ ॥१२४॥ 

«arg भवेटुरुजानु एकाङ्गलं स्मृतम्‌ । 

WE नबाङ्गला SZ JARANE भवेत्‌ ॥१२५॥ 

SQA: Hai व्या एकाङ्गला प्रकीतिता 

चतुष्कलख्च विज्ञेया fear चांसाग्रभेव च ॥१२६॥ 

are famam चेव Ware अष्टमङ्गःलम्‌ | 

सप्ताङ्गलस्टतं waufers ( सप्ताङ्गलन्तु विज्ञेयमुच्छ्ितं ) 
करपल्लवम्‌ ॥१२७॥ 








य्याशोभेन विज्ञेया sede मासबते नम्‌ | 

वामनस्य प्रमागन्तु aues सुनिसत्तमेः ॥१२८॥ 
qafa चतुस्तालस्य लक्षणम्‌ ॥०॥ 
मझ्काप्रलिम(ा) विन्यासं प्रबच्त्यास्यक्षना खर । 
दश्पच्चाधिके$ स्तैः प्रतिमा व(क) न्यसो "ar ॥१२८.॥ 
fam मध्यमा Hz caer त॒ व्रिगुणाः a ता; | 
qana कुर्वोत यदोच्छेच्छ्ेयमाव्मनः ॥१३०॥ 
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दग्धा जोणी च भग्ना च स्फुटिता चापि देवता | 
स्थिता वा स्थाप्यमाना वा सदा दोषकरा भवेत्‌ ॥१३१॥ 
aaa अनावश्िर्जोणीमर्चा धनक्षयम्‌ | 
भग्नामचाो कुले नागां स्प टितां युडसादिशित्‌ ॥१३२॥ 
अर्चा वा यदि बा fay देवो मावगणस्तथा | 
श्रोघ्रमुष्ठाटयेदेव विधिदृष्टेन कमणा ॥१३३॥ 
garia तथा ud नैवेद्ययलिमेव च | 
दत्त्वा च बाससो चे हछोमकमंसमन्वितः ॥१३४॥ 
विप्र(न्न)शान्त्य॒दकं चेव वेदमन्त्रेण कारयेत्‌ | 
बालरज्जुस्तथा Alt दुकूल क्षोमकस्तथा ॥१३५॥ 
विधिरेव समुहिष्टो verara विधोयते i 
agen ककुदि बड़ा थाकर्षत्जोण देवताम्‌ ॥१३६॥ 
श्रै/शि)लो(ला)मयी भवेदर्चा miu agy च । 
नटो सङ्कमसंस्थानें लस्मिद्जेव तु निक्ञिपेत्‌ maon 
सो३ण (र) रजतं (राजतो) चेब ale’ (लास्त्रो) 
चे त्यमयो मपि (रोतिमयोर्राप) 
ट्रावयेट्स्निना मदें(ड1) यरो च्छे च्छे यमाव्मनि ॥१३८ 
दारुमयो भवेदचा नववस्त्रेण uz | 
एतेन अधुना स्त्रिग्घं (ग्धा) cnam) प्रदापयेत्‌ ॥१३८॥ 
पार्थिवो च भवेदर्चा यद स्यान्झन्भयो मपि i 
a खनित्वा शरोमा न्यसेत्तस्मिन्‌ प्रपूरयेत्‌ । १४०॥ 
अर्चा वा यदि वा लिङ्क" ga: शो घ्न्तु स्थापयेत्‌ | 
सर्वलच्चणसम्पन्ना विधिदृष्टेन स्थापयेत्‌ ॥१४१॥ 
feng...ai ( जानां बालहद्धानां ) मानुषार्णा शुभाय च | 
राजा जयमवाप्रोलि शस्यद्ठदिकरं भवेत्‌ ॥१४२॥ 
कोर्णोडारणमचीनां कतं येन महात्मना | 
युगकोटिशतसाहुसूरं (युग कोटिसह स्त्रा शि) 
देवलोके ASIA ॥१४३॥*॥ 
आत्रे यलिलके जोर्णोहार: समाप्त: ॥०॥ 
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नवतालस्येकत्वे नाङ्गल्लि १०८ श्िरोऽङ्गलि ४ मुखाङ्गलि १२ य्रोवाङ्गलि ४ 
देहाङ्गलि २४ नितम्बाङ्गलि २ mafas sagfa २४ जान्वङ्गलि ४ 
विण्डयङ्गलि २४ गुलफाङ्गलि २ अधोभागाङ्गलि s चिक्कासाग्याङ्गलि १७ 
areata १६ प्रबाह्ङ्गलि ec करभागाङ्कगलि १२ यवभागपरिसंख्या 
एकत्वेन ८६४ ॥०॥ 

अषटतालस्यंकत्वनाङ्गलि 2६ शिरोऽङ्गलि s मुखाङ्गाल १२ Aafa ३ 
देहाङ्गलि २२ नितम्बाङ्गल्ति १ कव्यङ्गलि २३ sarfa २२ sem ३ 
fær fa २२ गुलफाङ्गलि १ अधोभागाङ्गलि ₹ हिक्कांसाग्राङ्गलि e 
बाह्कङ्गलि १४ कराङ्ग लि १२ एकत्वेन यबसंख्या ७६८॥०॥ 

घट्लालस्य एकत्वेनाङ्गासि ७२ शिरोऽङ्गसि २ मुखाङ्गलि १२ ग्रौवाङ्गलि २ 
देहाङ्गलि १६ नितम्बाङ्गलि १ कव्यङ्गलि २ उवेङ्गलि १६ जान्चङ्गलि २ 
पिण्डयङ्कालि १६ गुलफाङ्गलि १ आधोभागाङ्गलि २ हिकांसायाङ्गालि १४ (ष) 
बाहुङ्लि १० प्रबा्कङ्गलि १२ करपन्लबाङ्गल्ि ८ एकत्वेन यवसंख्या ५७६॥०॥ 

दञ्चतालस्य एकत्वेनाङ्गलि १२० शिरोऽङ्गलि ४ सुखाङ्गलि १२ य्रोवाङ्गलि ४ 
देहाङ्गलि २६ नितम्बाङ्गलि ४ marfa उडवङ्गालि २. जान्चङ्गलि ५ 
जङ्काङ्गलि २६ गुलफाङ्गल s आधोभागाङ्गलि ५ चिक्कांधाग्राङ्गाल 4 
बाह्कङ्कलि (c प्रबाह्कङ्लि १६ (२०) करपङ्वाङ्गालि १२ एकत्वेन 
यवसंख्या ८ ६ ०॥०॥ 

समप्ततालस्यैकत्वेन। ङ्गलि ce शिरोऽङ्गलि ३ मुखाङ्गलि १२ marfa ३ 
emfa १८ नितम्बाङ्गस्लि १ menfes wawfe १८ marfa ३ 
पिण्डयङ्गलि १८ गुल्फाङ्गलि १ अधोभागाङ्गल्ि २ हिक्कांसाय्राङ्ककि ५ 
बाह्कङ्गलि १२ प्रबाह्कङ्गलि ts URAIA १० एकत्वेन यवसंख्या ६७२॥०॥ 

चतुस्तालस्येकत्वोनाङ्गल्ति ४८ शिरोऽङ्गस्ति १ मुखाङ्गालि १२ ग्रोवाङ्गस्ि १ 
देहाङ्गसति १२ नितस्वाङ्गलि x कटि १ उरू ८ जानु १ पिण्डि ८ गुल्फ x 
पाष्णि २ चिक्कांसाग्र c बादु ई करपल्लव ® एकत्वेन यबसंख्या ३८८॥०॥ 

परञ्च ॥ विघुचापसरखञ्चैव वद्हिवेदगुणस्तथा amfa यथा gata- 
वरास सुपालका (7) ॥०॥ 
प्राचोनताड़प्र-प॒स्तकादुडलमिदम्‌ ॥ 




















PRATIMAMANALAKSANAM' 


(TRANSLATION WITH NOTES) 


Adoration to Buddha. 


1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) bave been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tilaka and other old  Buddhistic 4istras ?*—after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, the charac- 
teristic signs about images are being narrated (by me). 


१ According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan 
version in two ways, viz., (1) Pratimamdnalakganam by the sage 
Atreya, and (2) Atreya-tilaka, while the Sanskrit original suggests three 
different names, viz., (1) Devilaksanam, (2) Atreyalaksamam, ond (3) 
Atreyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimdmdnalakganam, Introduction, P. V). 
But Devilaksanam can on no account be taken as a name of the text; 
as our text puts (just after verse 94)—iti devilaksanam astatálam, 
which can only mean that the devi icons are eight ta/a in measure- 
ment. The section on astatdla in Bose’s text (v. 88—v. 87 in our 
text) contains a distinct reference to this feature of the devi images— 
Dirgham cástamukham huryát devindm laksanam budhah. 

2 This text is thus based on Atreya-tilaka and other old Buddhis- 
tic texts (or the first line may also be translated as 'in the Buddhist 
text Atreya-tilaka and other old texts’). But this does not mean that 
the canons are applicable to Buddhist images only; they are pre. 
sumably of general application, though these are collected here by 
a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare my 
observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 
Vastudéistropadegakas. —À—Ó 

2 Sarvavidam meaning the all-knowing (Sarvajia, Samyaksam- 
buddha) Buddha is a much better reading than Bose's sarvamidam, 
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3: Twelve aigulas make one tila’ known also as vitasti and 
mukha, while two angulas make one golaka, known also as kald. 

4-5: The fourth part of the pallava® is known as the 
measuring ariguli * ; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the «angula; this (tbe latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 


6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made * into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tdla (i.e., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 


7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped,—some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed) ; that (type 
of face) which is less by 1! argulas is known as the va-shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 añgulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 24 angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three atigulas are left 
out is named sesamuni-shaped ; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i.e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width). * 


/5 gula and idle have been folly expleined by me in Chapter 
VIII. , ` 
२ Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the hand 
just a little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the 
^ It is a relative unit (müátráhgula); though there is no explicit 
reference to the owner of the pallava, it appears tbat the palm of the 
image is meant here. 

* The passage—Yathifcidrüpaháyámam which has been tren 
slated as above reminds one of Utpala's pasesge—Yasmdt kagthat 
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10: Faces of female (figures) only should be of the sesamum 
(seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face (of the 
image) is not made according to the éAstric injunctions. 

ll: If the face is made according to the Gistric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the 
Sdstras," 

12: The head should be made 4 angulas (a gola=2 arngulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella. The forebead is said 
to measure 44 a/gulas.? 


Bengali va, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen in an 
inverted position—its base corresponding to the forehead send its apex 
to the chin, In Tantric texts, the letter is sometimes compared with 
the female organ. A. N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one 
having the form of a hen's egg (kukkutámda) and the other suggest- 
ing a ' pain (betel leaf) '; the former is the khagándábha variety of 
our text and the latter closely conforms to the tilākrti of the same 
(the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf—the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to ७ well. 
shaped nose—tilphul-jini-ndsd). Tagore remarks, ‘It is for this 
reason probably (a certain well defined fixity of form in the different 
specimens of the lower animals and plant organism), that our great 
tenchers have described the shapes of human limbs and organs not 
by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features" (Some Notes on 
Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 7, fig. 6). These four types of faces differ 
evidently from those in which the length and the breadth are the same. 

* There is same mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the 
reading im our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the 
same idea. Bose’s emendation of this line—Evam £áüstrágamam kriva 
arccam tam karayedbudhah—is also not very happy. 

* This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahdpuruga- 
laksanas, The Mahdbhdrata describes the great gods Nara and Nürá- 
yana as characterised by such heads (XII, 343, 88—Alapatrena sudrée 
firasi devayostayoh. I Evam laksanasampannau —| mahápurusa- 
samjüitau). Varihamihira describes the heads of Cokravarttins as 
resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. Sam., ch. 67, v. 79—Chatra- 
káraih éirobhiravanisah), २ i | 

` In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 aágulas, 
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13-15: The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead is always 10 
angulas. The length of the nose is said to be 4] arigulas ; 
its width at the top is 1 angula (two yavas) and its projection’ 
is 14 argulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 yavas (in width) ; and the 
circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring 4 un arigula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas ; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (i.e., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth* with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy. (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon.” The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 
is said to be 3 arigulas and 2yavas,* while the mouth proper? 

' Aydma does not mean height in this context, but length, 
which is } ahgula more than that laid down in many other texts. 
Nigkása has been several times used in our texts; it was not translated 
by Bose. It no doubt means the mean projection of the nose from the 
facial surface. 

* The curious word used in the text is jhvüpindi,. Pindi means 
base or the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the 
line appears as—IJti mánam samyagjfdnena jihvagdre prasasyate. 
Thus, this word may justifiably be translated as ‘ mouth ' (Bose also 
has done so). 

* This line is out of place bere. The mouth cannot be compared 
to a sesamum flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears 
that arrangement of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the 
copyist's error and tccording to this suggestion of mine this line can 
very well go along with the preceding ones in which the different 
sections of the nose sre described. ‘The other line introduces the 
description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word samdakdéa; it is evidently of 
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should be made 6 yavas (in width), the upper lip being 
4 yavas ; the goji (the short vertical dimple between the centre of the 
upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an añgula (i.e., 6 yavas).' The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, t.e., 6 yacas), its 
width being 2 avigulas ; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit sbould 
be made 6 yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth (srkkani) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) 4 an añgula each. 


20-23: The chin should be 2 an. sidewise and 10 yoras 
long (i.e., high)*. (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eye-brows, their length should be 5 afi, (each) ; the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eye-brow should measure 
4 a yava (in width)’. The eye should be 2 añ. 2 yavas (in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.* Then the pupil is 
said to be 4 part of tbe eye ; it is well-known that 3 parts of 
the former shonld be made black. ‘The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be sbaped) like the belly ofa fish ; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 kalas (?) and their inside 2 
anqulas.* 

' Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tribhaágáhgulkà kāryā 
osthakasyoparisthità. But our reading is much better and the line is 
exactly the same as the last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric 
text, Pratimdlaksanam edited by me (cf. p. 11). 

^ Bose renders the line as ' the chin should be 2 af. broad and 
10 ah. long ' ; but the translation given above seems to be better in 
keeping with the text, 

* Bose reads cdydkrti in place of cápákrti (clear in our text), 
and thus cannot translate the passage correctly. 

* Bose says that ‘the eye is the three fourth part of the eye- 
brow,’ which is incorrect for 2 ah. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as 
three-fourth of 5 ahgulan, 

* There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyaso- 


daram is meaningless. Bose's emendation of the second carana as 
padmapatrasya sodare is unsupportable. The Kriyásamuccaya refers 
to the different measurements of the eyes of 3 types of divinities, 
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24-26: The ears are 2 ari. broid and 4 an long; the projec- 
tion of the ears from the back is said to be 2an. The trutikd 
(lobe of the ear ?)' should be full 2 an. and kakuni should be 
its half ; the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (karnávarta) is one-fourth part of an angula The 
hole of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (parsnika—? 
parsvikd) are as beautiful ; tbe ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?).* 


27-3): The (section of the) head between the two ears i8 
IS an. ; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eye-brow and the eye is 
1 golaka (i.e.,2 an.) ; (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is Sar. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil ; the line 
of the eye-brow and the karna-sütra should also fall in the same 


viz, the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses ; the shape 
of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish (sarvdsdm srhgdrastrindim  astádaéayavayáme triyavavistdran- 
matsyodarükáram). Jhagodaram which means the belly ofa fish 
seems to be the correct reading. 

1 Trutikd I have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 añ. 
long ; but in the of the images of Buddha it is as long ns 4 añ. 
(cf. Pratimülaksanam, verse 20) 

^ Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakudd, 
but his reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads 
Trutikà dvyahgulam sampattadarddhd kakudd bhavet—which has very 
little sense in it. 

* My emendation of this line is based on the Kriyásamuccaya 
commentary on the 18th verse (2nd line) of the Pratimülakganam, 
which reads—4A^gulasya caturthaméah karnávartastu vistarah, The, 
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line. Tbe trutikā and the “middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line.' 

31-32: The projection of the face(from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin 
should be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measure- 
ment should be lessened by degrees.* 

33-35: The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there 
should be) a kirita, a triSikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown 
(mukuta) ora khanda (? a karanda another type of crown). 
Their height should be made 8 avi, but never more. I shall 


* These directions about the correct placing of the different 
parts of the face are very helpful to the sculptor. The bhrüsütra, 
aksisütra and karnasütra are mentioned here, the first two implicitly 
and the last explicitly. 

^ Bose's reading and translation differ greatly from mine. 
The second line is read by him as—Taddlambapramdnena cibukd karna- 
mülayoh, and translated thus, ‘it (the rounded flesh below the chin) 
should fit in with the chin and the roots of the ears." But this is 
not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made in this couplet 
to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one of 
the Mahüápurusalaksanas, viz., Kambugrivatà (front part of the neck 
compared to the top of a conchshell which show these parallel lines). 
What the author means is that these skin folds should be shown by 
several parallel lines which will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta 
and early mediaeval images, this fenture is frequently present. 


a It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed 
as above they should never be more than 8 ah. long; when they are 
enclosed within one or other types of the crowns mentioned above, 
the latter also should also not be more than Safgulas. But in 
Chapter VIIT, I have drawn attention to a Matsya Purána passage 
where the mauli is described as 14 afigulas. In Bagchi's copy of this 
text the copyist writes agfddasanigulam which is rythmically defective. 
The copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under 


daéa, 
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speak now about the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. 
(The former, i.e., those which are auspicious) should be made a 
little smiling and endowed with beauty and grace. Know that 
there is no place (in art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, 
wrathful, sour or bitter; they should be shunned from a 
distance.' 

36-39: Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the 
body) from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) 
to the navel two faces, i.e., 24 arigulas ; (the portion) from the 
navel to the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the 
buttocks sideways,” the (section) from the hiccough to either of 
the nipples, the space between the two nipples and (that) from 
the side of the neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one 
tala. The portion between the navel and (either of) the two 
nipples is 14 azgulas. The hiccough and the top of the shoulders 
(amsaqra) should be placed in the same line : it has been well- 
said tbat the width of the space between the two shoulders is 3 
talas. 

40-41: The arm-pit should be made 6 arigulas and the 
space between it and the paps (sfana) should also be the 


१ Bose reads the frat part of the last line of my couplet No. 35 
as cakram vadanasamathdnam. But 'a circular face' ill fits with the 
other types which refer to their different expressions; I adhere to 
my reading and translation given nbove. 

- * Bose reads tiryak püréve hi te tathd in the first line of my 
couplet 37. But I think my reading is much better, and it gives a 
clear and correct sense. The distance between the navel and the 
root of the testicles can never measure two tālas; the curvature of 
ench of the buttocks measures also one tāla. A glance at fig. 1 of 
plate VI in my book will support the correctness of my reading and 
i translation. 
|. > Figiin Plate 





VI seems to show that the hiccough and 
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same ;' the curvature of the region by the s,de of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yacas 
and the circle of the navel three yaras; the ravel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the daksindvarta sign (i ë., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right).* 

42: The testicles should be 3 angulas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas.* 

45-45: The length of thearm which is praised by the learned 
18 four faces: the upper arm should be 8 kalüs and the four-arm 
9 golakas ; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same,’ The thumb should be made 2 golas and the little 
finger similar to it ; the ring finger should be less than the middle 
one by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the 
middle one.* 

46-72: The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas ; the 
side (measurement) of the middle finger (1.e., its width) should 
be Sh yavas; after making both (tbe ring finger and the 
index finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 


! Bose reads aksa for kaksa, which is wrong; be cannot translate 
aksa; the second carana is read by bim as vaksastanüntaram which is 
also incorrect. The author first gives us the inside measurement of 
the armpit and then remarks that the space between the armpit and 
the breast (i.¢., the centre of the breast—the nipple) is also the same. 

^ Bose translates the — passage—daksindávartalüánchanàá, as 
‘having the marks of its whirlpool,” which has no meaning. I have 
tried to render it correctly; the sign is one of the mahàápurusalaksanas. 

^ The first part of the second line was read by Bose as 
hicdvastanguldvirddhvam and translated as * hicha should be eight 
afiqulas;' I have given the correct reading and translation, 

* The palm and the middle finger being angulas each, the 
two taken together make upone tāla. In some texts, the former is 
7 angulas long and the latter 6 (cf. Pratimdlaksana, vv. 27-8.) 

* Verse 43 tells us that the length of the whole arm should be 
48 ahgulas (mukhacatustaya) but when the constituents of the arms 
nre added up we get 46 only (bdhu—16+ prabáhu — 18 + kara—0 + 
madhyamad — 62 46). 
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7 yavas.’ The wrist is known as 5 arigulas (distant) from the root 
of the ring-finger; the side measurement (i e., the width) of the 
palo: should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 golas, i.e., 4 arigulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index finger should 
be made 11 kald (3 arigulas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest +hould be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded.” and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digit; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent.” The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 arqulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 arigulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines.* 


53-54: I (now) shall speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character ; the following, viz., 
a concLshell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt,a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, Srivatsa, an elephant- 
goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudha ?) should 
be made (i.e., drawn on the palm),* 


* The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of 
the second line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by 
Bose. He simply puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas 
but the word ubhau undoubtedly refers here to the ring and the index 





" — Bose's reading suvrtta in place of suvartita is metrically defec- 
ve, 
* Bose wrongly renders this line as ‘the wise should make a 








its root is shaped like a crescent 
i} < Bos This refers to one of the Maha 


nail like a half-moon at the tip.” The nail where it joins the finger at 
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55-58: The root of the thighs (i.c., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts ;* the lengtb of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while tbe same of the shanks is 2 mukhas.. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles known as 1 kala each ; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 atgulas wide and 10 
angulas long ; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sficikd) is equal to it (in measure- 


ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yaras ; the fourth toe is 


less by half a nail while the little toe is less by a digit (thhn the 
middle toe).* 

59-62: The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas : the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas ; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be 84 
and 8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The 
toes are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of 
the feet should be made like the back of a tcrtoise ; the toes are 
said to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). 
The feet should bs made flat and level (to the ground) and the 
nails, of the form of oyster-shells.” 

ES 

kulisánkusam | Sarcalaksanarüpinyo lekhah káryáh prthagvidhah), I 
have little doubt about yavamald in the next being a mistake for 
japamalé (a rosary) 

1 This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than 
Bose'e, which is, ‘ the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to 
the centre of the navel and penis’. 

2 In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one 
tāla, i.o., 19 ahgulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is 
left out in the e-timate of the length of the foot in our text. It is Isid 
down here that the length of the big and second toes is a quarter of the 
foot, i.c., 24 ahgulas. Thus, according to this estimate, the feet with 
the toes will mensure 12 angulas, 

3 '|l'he upper surface of the feet convex in appearance like the back 
of a tortoise is one of the Mahápurusalaksamas. | Varübamihira tells 
us that the toes of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet 
convex-shaped like a tortoise  (Slistáh qpli......... „~ kármonnatau ca 
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63-65: Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 avigulas ; the neck is 8 arngulas wide and 
three times this (1.c., 24 angulas) in its circumference, The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas, while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kalas. ‘The root, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 ariqulas res- 
pectively, while tbeir respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 


66-68: The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 axgulas—(the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
arigulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 hkalds respectively, by the learned. The 
peripbery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measure- 
ment of their Width). 


69-70: The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kala. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks ; the thighs, the calfs of the legs and 

- the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice-born 


caranau manujesvarasya—Brhatsamhita, Ch. 67, v. 2). The well- 
planted feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully depicted 
by the early Indian artists. Reference to the toes being similar 
to the feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic, Jaluka 
means a leech ; but ‘toes like the leg of a leech’ (this is Bose's 
rendering) have little sense, Tho passage jalukapadasams- 
thana’ may be a mistake for ‘ jdlapddasamasthdna * which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the 


early as the fourth century A.D.— | 
paka netted ' like those es the ha 
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should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body). 

71: Pearl-garlande, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77: "The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 
given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be mede like an 
umbrella ; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eye-brows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness ; if the image bas conch-shell like neck, then it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plentitude and strength ; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plentitude and prosperity ; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images ; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits.” 


! Bose’s translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He 
renders it thus, * the back should be made like a bamboo and the end 
of the neck should be on the same plane.’ His difficulty was that 
he could not emend the passage prstham vamd4am in the text as 
prsthavaméa which means ' the back-bone ' ; sphicau means buttocks 
and not ‘ the end of the neck." 

? The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty 
such as chatrükrtisirsatà, kambugrivatd, ete., which are peculiar to 
great men and gods. The comparison of several limbs to different 
animal and plant organisms in some of the lines is very apt ; I have 
already referred to A. N. Tagore's very illuminating study of this 
aspect of Indian art (Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy). 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the 
authors of the Silpasástras were very much alive to the necessity of 
artists fashioning really beautiful images. even when they were asked 
to follow the injunctions laid down in tho texts. 


E 


आई 
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78.84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an 
image turned towards the left destroys one's fame, while 
the same raised upwards causes loss of wealth; (images) with 
small eyes, round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar 
nature (i.e., they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid 
from a distance (images) with eyes small (in measurement) 
or eyes cast down. If the image is made with a sunken 
belly, then there will always be destruction of crops; if its 
thighs be less (in measurement), then abortion will certainly 
be caused there. If the three, tiz., the nose, eyes and fingers 
are short, there will be great demerit; this will also be so, if the 
shanks, neck and chin (of the image) be too long, if its head, ears 
and nose are too thick, if its joints, belly and nails are too thick, 
if its hands, feet and eyes are too low, if its neck, shoulders 
and arms are too short’. After knowing these merits and 
demerits, tbe wise should make an image. 

85-86: The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by — Navatüla bave been described as above. The 
gods should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 85 faces; 
(ordinary) men are 8 tila, the mothers (i.e., women) 7%’ 


! Bose's translation of the above verses is somewhat defective; 
e.g., he renders kekaráksi as ‘eyes contracted,’ while it certainly 
means ‘eyes with a squint.’ His reading grivd’syam bhuja in 
verse 82 can certainly be improved upon; the passage should read 
grivimsabhuja all of which should never be too short or low. 
i.e., the seven limbs being raised is one of the 


ig height measurement is only applica 
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The periphery and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 


or 7 tāla measure are described according to the rules (detailed) 
in the Atregalaksana! 


87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 kalds, 
the torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the 
epace between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddese- 
figures are made one-half the face (i.c., 6 arigulas). The 
middle part (?) should be made 8 anqulas, the loins are known 
to be 5 kalas, the hip should be made 20 atigulas and the 
thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. The knees are 3 anqulas 
each and the calfs of the legs 20 arigulas: the ankle should 


be made 2 anqulas—this is the auspicious mark of the 
goddesses. 


91-91: The periphery of the head should be made 30 angulas ; 
the root of the arms is 5 arigulas, while its girth should be three 
times this. The wrist is 3 añgulas wide) and its circumference 
is thrice the same (i.¢., 3 times 3 avigulas, viz.. 9 angulas). The 
middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 6 kalás and its girth 
is 3 times it (1.e., 18 kalds or 36 argulas). The middle of the 
shanks is 5 arigulas, its circumference being thrice the same. In 
all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) should be made three 
times (their width), and in the case of the fingers, this is the 
same. The outer corners of the eyes, the breasta, the hips (of 
the female figures) should be made 9 little more than the mea- 


my couplet No. 85 is faulty; he reads it as—Kimeca vaktre 
dhruvam caiva astdrddha devamünusáh and translates it as, 
‘In the case of the mouth of gods and men, it should be eight 
and balt.’ But there is no doubt that the author refers here 
to the height of two individual types, viz., ‘Gods’ and ‘men like gods’ 
(devakalpamanuja in the Matsya Purána, already referred to by me 
in Chapter VIII). The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the 
Nyagrodhaparimandala type of beings. | 

^ Tn this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original 
source, vis., Alreyalakganam, from which all these details were 
collected by the author. . 
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surement (laid down in the canons), for then it will be more 
pleasing to the eye. 


The above is the eight tila Devi image.’ 


95-96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- 
ments of children (gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senüpati (Karttikeya), Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys—(their height) 
is 6 times (their face).” 

96-102: A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (i.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 avigulas in height), the face (should be 
a rum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 a/igulas, there 
should be 20 aigulas in the torso. The navel is to be 4 a yola or 
a kala, the depth there being 1 artigula The thighs should be 
made 7 kalds (each), the knees being one qgolaka ; the calfs 
should be made 6 kalds, while the ankle is known as 1 angula. 
The heel as before is 3 argulas, the feet 5 kalds and the big toe 1 
golaka in length. The second toe should be made equal to the 
big toe, the middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth 
toe is less by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space 
between) the biccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 arigulas, 
the upper arm 9 arigulas, the fore-arm 5 golas, the length of the 
palm 2 golakas. The middle finger is 2 golas, the index finger is 


1 T have already pointed out Bose’s mistake in reading it as 
Devi laksane and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the 
text 

>  Bose's translation of this part of the text as ‘the marks of the 
idols of children, of generals, of the Vinüyakas, of Yaksns are six-fold 
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ess than it by a nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail 
less than the middle finger ; the thumb and the little finger are 
to be less by a digit than the ring-finger.' 

103-109: Now, I shall speak about the kalds (in connection 
with) the width (measurements of the six-tdla images). The 
head should be 24 kalds, its circumference being thrice as 
much ; the middle of the face is 6 kalás, the space between 
the ear and the tip of the nose being as much. There are 
3 kalás in the middle of the neck, 16 anqulas being the belly ; 
in the middle of the torso (the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 
7 golakas. The middle of the thigh is 4 golas (wide), the knee 
is 2 kalás and 6 yavas ; the shank io its middle is known as 
5 angulas (in width), the ankle is 3 argulas. The feet in their 
width are said to be 2 kalás and 4 avigula each. The big toe 
is 9 yavas, the intervening space (between it and the next toe) 
is known as 3 yavas ; the second toe should be mals 5 yavas, 
the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and the little toes are to 
be made G and 5 yavas respectively ; thus should the learned 
make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to be 3angulas in 
its width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the middle toe 7.” 


१ I accept Bose’s emendation of this passage as ' madhya- 
mürddhanakhahinüám ' which has much better sense than madhyam- 
parvanakhahinam of the Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully 
supports his correction. 

2 Bose has inserted just before this line Iti saptatálah on the 
authority of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses 
preceding it (95-102) deal with the length or height measurements 
of Sattüla images ; the word] sadgunam (6 times the face) in verse 95 
means saltülam. His preference for sattálasya laksanam in the 
first lino of my verse No. 103 to vistdrena kalāni ca, on the authority 
of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives 
us detaila of the width measurements of the Saftála images in verses 
103-109, and their length or height measurements in verses 


95-102. 
> This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits 


it accordingly, But it refers to an alternative measurement of two 
of the toes and can be accepted as genuine, | 
59—1907B 
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These are the characteristics of the six-ripa (tala—images) in 
the Atreya-tilaka,' 

110-11: After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the  dasatüla. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahmi, the goddess Carciká, the Rsis, the Bralmariksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 
to this fala measurement! and no images of others (should be 
msde according to it). 

112-16: The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas ; 
the neck should me made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 angulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalds (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds; the thighs are 26 arigulas, the knee is known as 
5 angulas. The shanks are 26 argulas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas ; the portion below it (:.c., the beel) is to be made 
5 angulas, as is well-ordained The portion of the upper arm 
is to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know tbat the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that tle section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalés. Those who are well-versed in the 
füstras ‘SilpaSdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatdala images) 

These are the characteristics of the dasatala (measurement) 
in the Atreya-tilaka.* 

117-18: Now I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
sapta-tila. The head is to be known as 3 arigulas, the face 
6 kalás ; the neck is known as 3 argulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 angulas, well- 
adorned with (proper) proportions and roundness 


"x Bose reads Atreyalaksane sattálasya laksanam 
2 The author of the text gives only a summary of the length 
measurements of the daíatála images. In verse 143, the height wif 
nitamba —— is laid down as 2 kalás — kalás, i.e. E 
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119-22: The buttock is one angula, the hip 1 golaka, the 
thighs 19 arigulas, the knee 3 anqulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 argula; the portion below (the ankle—i.e., 
the heel) in the sapta-tdla image is 2 amngulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 fdla (this is a round-about way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 
7 golakas (in length) by the best of tbe sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 arigulas. The (above) 
measurements (length-wise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the #istras, 


(Thus end) the characteristics of the Sapta-tdla measurement 
in the Atreya-tilaka.' 


123-28: Now 1 shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdla (measurement), The head should be made 1 
angula, the face 12 ariqulas; know that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be 4 and 
L aquia respectively. The thigh should be 9 arngulas, the knee 
is known as 1 arigula; the shank is known as 9 arigulas and the 
ankle should be 4 añgula; the portion below the latter (i.c., the 
heel) is said to be 1 angula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalàás. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the fore-arin. छ angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 aiigulas in its length. The model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. "The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla in the Atreya- 
Lilaka. 

129.30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size. (Among them) the smallest one is known 


1 The proportions of the Saptatdla images come after those of the 
Dadatala ones; The Navatóla and Astatála proportions are given order 
of precedence to the other two,  Pafcatála, Tri- Dvi- and Pka-tdla 
images are not referred to in our text. 
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to be 15 cubite (in height); the medium-sized one is twice (the 
above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (ie., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits). 

131-36: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at tbe time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful. A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 
war. Be it an image or be it the pballic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothera— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 


.rites laid down by the law." After giving oblations of flowers, 


incense, food and eacrificial offerings and clothes (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra, A rope 
is to be made of hair, unja-grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (i.c., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.c.. the neck) of a bull. 

137.40: If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 
s | 


! These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain 





that they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamibira, as I have 


shown in Chapter VIII, speaks only of two, three or at most four 
cubit images. 

3 Bose wrongly rendera the term ' devatá " ns * goddess. 

3 I prefer the readiog udghátayet which means 'should 


raised’ to Bose's udjdpayet which be has translated as ‘should be 


The Brahmin priests usually sprinkle propitiator 
om the house-holder and the members — . 
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brass, then all of them should be melted in fire, if one desires 
his own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be 
covered with new cloth and, after being sprinkled with clarified 
butter and honey, should be pot into a blazing fire. In case 
the image is made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the 
ground (to the depth of ite head) and afterwards it should be 
put into the hole, and the latter filled up.* 

141-43: Whether it be an image or a linga (which is. to be 
destroyed in the above different ways), another one endowed 
with all auspicious signs should again be re-enshrined according 
to rules (i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up in the 
latter's place). This act results in the welfare of the Brahmans, 
the young and old and all mankind in general, the king obtains 
Victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to tbe increase 
of crops. The noble soul by whom the old images are replaced 
by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than 
one thousand crores of yuyas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old iimages— 
prnoddhaàra) in the Atreya tilaka.” 


' Bose rends pásáni in place of pärthivi ; but silämayi is 
already mentioned in verse 137.  Püárthivi and mrnmayi, however, 
denote practically the same type of images. It may be that one 
refers to terracotta figures, while the other mesns ordinary clay 
figures. 

* Bose takes vv. 141-42 as later additions, because they are 
notin Tibetan and because they seem to have no conneotion with 
the preceding verses. But the verses are certainly not out of place 
or context here for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the 
merits of restoration. The Agni Purdna (ch. 67, vv 1-5) expatiates 
on the same topic; there is, however, some difference noticeable in the 
two texts as regards disposal of the old images. 
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PART li 
द्नहत्‌संहिता 
(अः प७ ) 


जालान्तरगे भानो यदणुतरं दशनं रज्ञो याति | 
लडिन्द्यात्‌ परमाण' प्रथमं तडि प्रमाणानाम्‌ ॥१॥ 
परमाणुरजो बालाग्रलिक्तयकं यवोऽङ्गलं चेति । 
अष्ट गुणानि यथोत्तरमङ्कलभमेकं भवलि सङ्का ॥२॥ 
देवागारहार स्याष्टांशोनस्य यस्ततोयोऽ श; 

लत्पिण्िड काप्रमाणं प्रतिमा तद्िगुणपरिमाणा । ३॥ 
स्वैरङ्कःलप्र मारे डं1टशविस्तोणेमाय” च मुखम्‌ | 
नग्नजिता तु चतुदश eau द्राविडं कथितम्‌ uuu 
नासाललाटचिवुकग्रो वाद्चतुरङ्कलास्तथा कफो | 

€ अङ्कले च हनुनो चिवुक च owe विततम्‌ uuu 
yera ललाटं Aag इयङ्गल।त्‌ परे शङ्को । 
चतुरङ्ग लौ तु wat कणों तु wr एथलो ॥६॥ 
कर्णोपान्तः कार्य्योऽघपच्च मे xa समेन au । 
कर्णस्त्रोतः सुकुमारक च नेव्रप्रबन्धसमभ्‌ ॥७॥ 
चतुरङ्कालं वसिष्ठः कथयति नैव्रान्तकणेयोविंवरम्‌ | 
अधरोऽङ्गलप्रमा णस्तस्याध नोत्त रोष्ठ (Cil 
miga तु गोच्छा वक्क चतुर्गलायतं कायम्‌ । 
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छयङ्गलमिलोऽक्छिकोगो हे नेत्रे लचिभ्ागिका तारा । 
टकतारा पच्चांगो नं्विकागोऽङ्गालं भवति ॥११॥ 
पयन्तात्‌ पर्यन्त दग oa s eaim Sala | 

vp मध्यं इ ङ्गलकं x द घ्यणाङ्गःल्त चतुष्कम्‌ ॥१२॥ 
कार्या तु केशरे ख a बन्ध समाङ्गसा घ चिस्ती ण | 
नेत्रान्ते करव रकमुपन्धसेटङ्ग्लप्रमितम्‌ ॥१३॥ 
afem परिणाहाञ्चतुट्‌शायामतोऽङ्गलानि शिरः à 
१ दग तु चित्रकम्‌ णि gram anfa: ॥१४॥ 
rel सकेशनिचयं घोडण Sam नग्नज्त्प्रोक्तम्‌ | 
ztar दगतिस्तोर्णा परिणाकु]ाहिंगति: सेका ॥? ५॥ 
HUW Se दयं छटयाखाभो च तत्प्रमाणेन | 
नाभो मध्यान्झेटान्तरं च तत्तृल्णमेवो क्तम्‌ ॥१६॥ 

उरू चाङ्ग लमानेचतुर ता विंशतिस्तथा ae । 
जानुकपिच्छे चतुरङ्गले च पादौ च तत्तुल्यो ॥१०॥ 
छाद्य दोची घट gaam च पादो त्रिकायताङ्कछठो । 
पञ्चाङ्गलपरिणाद्ौ प्रदेशिनो args slat ॥१८॥ 
अटांशाटांश्रोनाः Hawes: क्रमेण कत्त व्याः | 

स चतुर्थभ।गमङ्ग,लमुळे धोऽङ्ग,छक स्योक्तः ॥१८॥ 
अङ्गछठनखः कथितञ्चतुर्थेभ।गोनम्ङ्गलं तज्ज्ञः | 
शेषनखाना मर्धाङ्ग'लं क्रमात्‌ किञ्चिदूनं ar ॥२०॥ 
agra परिणाहश्चतुदे शोक्तस्तु विस्तरात्‌ पद्ध i 

मध्ये तु an विपुला परिणाहात्‌ ज्रिगुणताः सप्त ॥२१॥ 
qat तु जानुमध्ये age २ शकं तु परिणाहः | 
विप॒लौ चतुदेशोरू मध्ये fespuu तत्परिधिः ॥२२॥ 
कटिरष्टाद्श fagar चत्वा रि sre at परिधौ i 
आङ्गलमेकं नाभो वेधेन तथा प्रमाणेन ॥२३॥ 
चत्वारिंशद्‌ fear नाभोमध्येन मध्यपरिणाहः | 
स्तनयोः षोड़श चान्तरस्मूध्वें eeu wewfe ॥२४॥ 
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Weal Eley ATE काय्यों तथा nals च | 
arm षड़विस्तोणों nfaarg AF AIRA ॥२५॥ 
षोड़श uns परिणाहाद्‌ IMIR च | 
विस्तारेण करतलं weg an um ॥२६॥ 
पञ्चाङ्गानि मध्या प्रदेशिनो मध्यववेदलझोना i 
अनया तुल्या चानामिका कनिष्ठा तु परगना ॥२७॥ 
पवेडयमङ्ग,ष: शेषाङ्कः ल्य स्त्रभि स्त्रिभिः कार्याः i 
नखपरिमाणा कायें सर्वास्तां umis Ea । २८॥ 

दे शानुरूपभूषणवे urere भिः कायो | 
प्रतिमा लचणयुक्ता। afafear afser भवति nen 


सोम्य! लु इस्तमात्रा वसुदा इस्तदयोच्छिता प्रतिमा | 
क्षेमसुभिक्षाय भवेत्‌ त्रिचतुच्स्त प्रमाणा या ॥४८॥ 
ZARA al ोनाङ्गायामकख्यता HA: । 
Malzai gaa faan: कग्याङ्गायाम्‌ suc 
aui तु सचतायां शस्त्रनिपातेन निदिंशेत्‌ mm: 
वामावनता uat efaufaaar हिनस्त्यायुः । ५१॥ 
yaaga करोति चिन्ता मधोमुखो दृष्टिः | 
सवेप्रलिमास्वेबं शुभाशुभं wen mW ॥५२॥ 





Wo e 





BRHAT SAMHITA 
(Ch. 57, Verses 1-29, 49-52) 


Translation with Notes 


[I have quoted tbe above verses from the Brhatsamhitàá 
just to show by way of comparison the difference between the 
earlier and later iconometric texts. It will be seen that the 
verses from the Brhatsamhità mainly deal with images measuring 
108 arigulas, incidentally referring toa few which measure 120 
angulas. The Pratimümünalaksanam which 1 take to be a fairly 
good specimen of the texts of the later period, on the other 
hand, gives us many varieties of measure such as navatala, 
astatdla, saptatdla, daéatüla, etc. It must be noted, however, 
it gives the honour of precedence only to the navatdla images. ] 

Verses 1-4: These have been translated and commented on 
by me in Chapter VIIT. 

Verse 5: The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angqulas (in length) ; the jaws are two angulas each (in width) 
and the chin is 2 avigulas wide’. 

Verse 6: The forehéad is 8 arijulas in its width; the tem- 
ples on each side are 2 arigulas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, i.e., length wise) measurement being 4 arigulas*. The ears 
are each 2 arigulas in width. 


! Inthe Taittiriya Upanisad (1. 8), the words uttardhanu and 
adharühanu occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. 
Utpala comments on the Brhatsamhitd passage as hanuni dve dve 
angule ca vistrle 1 Mukhagalasandhi hanuni, So, according to him, 
‘the place where the face and tbe neck join is the hanu ;" Rao in- 
correctly translates the word as chin in his Talamdna, p. 77. 

२ The dankhas, i.c., the temples are 4 ahgulas when taken down- 
wards. Utpala comments on the passage thus:—Sankhau caturan- 
gulüvadhobhágau  dirghau — káryau yatah éahkhadho | gamdabhága 
ucyate. 

58—1807B 
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7: The upper margin of the ear should be made in the same 
line with the eye-brow and should be 44 angulas distant (from 
the latter); the ear-hole and the eminence near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye.' 


8: Vasistha says that (the space) between the extreme corner 
of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas.' The lower lip 
is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 


9: The gocchd (goji, i.e., the short dimple between the centre 
of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is 4 arigula (in width), 
the mouth being 4 a5xqulas in length. When the latter is closed, 
it is 1} atigulas in width, it being 3 avigulas wide {in the middle), 
when open. 


10: The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
|. — two eyes is 4 angulas. 


11: The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 2 angulas, 
the ball of the eyes being 4 of the same. The vision of the 
pupil is 4 (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 1 angula.* 


"4 
१ Utpala says that the raised- tip of flesh near the ear-hole is 
in the same line with the rheum of the eye; bis words ure : SuKumiür- 
akam ca karnaárotahsamipe unnato mdrgastannetra ndhasamam | 
Netraprabandhasabdena pradüsikocyate. Kern wrongly quotes the 

- last part of this commentary as pramüsikocyate (J R.A.S., 1873, p 824 ", 

and n. 1) 

? Vasistha as quoted by Utpala RD. PERI yacca tad- 
vindydccaturahgulam. = There is a slip i on of the 
line in the Brhatsamhita ; he puts” the ace between the extreme 

eyes, at 4 digits * (J.R.A.8., 1878, p. 324) 
fers to space between the two pupils, - 

of the the distance betweén the latter 
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12: "The line of the eye-brows (extending from one extremity 
to other) measures 10 arigulas, its width being only 4 an arigula. 
(The interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their line) is 2 
angulas, (each) brow being 4 arigulas in length. 


13: The hair-line (i.e., the line on tbe forehead from which 
the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in extent 
to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (1.e., 10 asiqulas), ite thick- 
ness being 4 an añgula. At the end of the eyes must be deli- 
neated karaviraka (i.e., the inner corner) 1 añgula in measure- 
ment.’ 


14: The head is 32 aviqulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 arigulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, twenty being invisible.” 


15: The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 arigulas in length, as it is said by Nagrnajit. ^ The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 arigulas in circumference. 

16: From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 arigulas ; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same ; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz., the root of the penis). 


17; The thighs measure 24 according to the arigula 
measurement the shanks measure also the same The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height).* 

! Utpala says MKaravirakam  dügiketi prasiddham. But Kern 
remarks that ‘the inner corner. karaviraka is also called müshika in 
a quotation from Küéyapa' (J.R.A4.S., 1878, p. 825, f. u. I) ; but 
evidently he is inaccurate 

2 This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head 
is shown, the deity being represented frontally. But in relievo repre- 
sentations, greater or lesser section of the girth of the head is to be 
shown, according to the nature of the relief. In sculptures fully in 
the round, however, the whole of the periphery is to be shown 1 

a Utpala comments: Mukham. dirgham caturdafdhguidni keśa- 
rekha dvo ahgule evam sodasa | Tathd ca Nagnajit | Doyangula kesa- 
rekhaivam mukham aydt godasdigulam | 

4 Janukapiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as okkalaka (2) 
as is well-known to the people (jdnukapicche...ye ca loke ekkalake iti 
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18: The feet are 12 angulas in length and 6 in breadth ; 
the great toes are 3 angulas long, and 5 argulas in circumference, 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19: "The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is 1} arigula. 

20: Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratima-laksana) 
say that the nail of the great toe is 1 avigula ; the nails of the 
other toes are less by 3 añgula in succession, or a little less. 


21: The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 arigulas long and 5 broad; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 (i.e., 21) in circuit, 

22: The knees in their middle are 8 arigulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 arigulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (i.e., 28 angulas). 

23: The hip is 18 arigulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 arigula in depth as well as in extent. 


24: "The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 arigulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 arigulas; 6 such higber up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits.' a 

25: The shoulders should be made 8 anügulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearrns 12 (in length) ; the upper arm is 6 
aágulas in width and the lower arm 4 : 


26: The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 aiigulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by 
Utpala as prakosthapradesa) being 12. The palm is 6 arigulas 
broad and 7 long. ॥ 
prasiddhe). Kern's quotation from tho: co mmentator is i 
writes, ' jdnukapitthe (sic.) ye loke cakkalike iti prasiddh 
cakkalikam or cakkalikà looks १ gi ect 
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27: The middle finger is 5 aiqulas (long), the forefinger is 
half a joint (or digit) smaller ; the ring-finger is like the latter and 
the little one is less than the same by a whole digit. 

28: Thethumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29: ‘An image should be represented in such a way that 
its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in agree- 
ment with the country. By possessing the required characteris- 
tics an idol will, by its very presence, bestow prosperity’ (Kern). 


43-52: ‘A statue (of Sürya) one cubit high is beneficial ; 
one that measures two cubits in altitude brings wealth; an image 
of three cubits promotes peace ; and one of four, abundance. An 
idol (of the sun) with excessive limbs bodes peril from the 
monarch ; one with undersized limbs, infirmity to the maker; one 
with a thin belly, danger of famine; one that is lean, loss of 
wealth. When it shows a wound, you may predict the maker's 
death by the sword. By being bent to the left, it destroys his 
wife ; by being bent to the right, life. It causes blindness by 
having its eyes turned upwards, and care, by the eyes being 
downcast. These good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the 
Sun's statue, apply to all idols’ (Kern).' 


' The verses 49-52 contain matter somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in verses 131-53 of the  Pratimümünalaksanam; verses 
72-84 of the same text, however, supply us with a far more detailed 
account of the merits and demerits of images, especially navatdla 
ones ; but the same is applicable to other images also, as in the 
Brhatsamhitü verse (No. 52) it is expressly laid down that 
' these good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the Sun's statue, 
apply to all idole.” — 








APPENDIX B 
PanT III 


In this part of the Appendix A are incorporated in tabular 
form the broader details about the height measurements of the 
dasatàla images as laid down ina few comparatively late texts. 
The dasatdla, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three 
varieties, viz., uttama, madhyama and adhama, measuring 124, 
120 and 116 atigulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, tbe reader is requested to refer to T. A. G. Rao’s Tala- 
mana or Iconometry (M. A. S, I., No, 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tila images. Since 
the publication of Rao's Work, Silparatna of Srikumüra has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


UTTAMADASATALA 
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1, Height mesurements of a Buddha image of 120 ahgulas 


according to Pratimálaksana — 





Ugniga map — sw 4. WA. 
Keéaathdn $i (a — Sop 
Face vs XT bsc ID es 
Neck ‘ue TU "^31. a 
Neck to chest ... — cont AME 53 
Chest to navel ... m 2v RN Lus 
Navel to penis ... "e S SE Ss 
Thigh = T «237 2880 s 
Knee — — apy CN - 
Shank IT aba s — 4 s. 
Gulpha 3 "Ty o i ees 
Pargni aba ००० ee. ee 

Total height --. 120 ah, 


II. Same, according to the Kriyásamuccaya commentary : 





Uanisa to neck ... — 2. 204 an. 
Neck * * asque Mum... 
Neck to chest ... | TT e» dl un 
Chest to navel ... ase uw io MES 
Navel to penis ... T mi AB E 
Thigh m — uv WE. wi 
Knee M. ius (un S aw Lus 
Shank — ios e 45 ss 
Gulpha vy -— TE ME 
Pürsni = " «s. IHN EA 

Total height .. 124 ah 
So, the commentary gives us details about a Buddha 

Uttamadadatdla measure, 
v H a - - 


of the 
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II. Height measurements of a  dasatülapramána image 


according to Sukraniti : — 





Face FA tas ic 1B. GN. 
Neck * * CR Tones 
Neck to chest ... T S» A5 n 
Chest to navel ... ai e 15^ Sy 
Navel to penis ... — Gi ABS 
Thigh — T e 230 y, 
Knee — E — M कु 
Shank m. ७७ — HOR. webs 
Pürsni (gulphádhah) TE ne D “0 

Total height .. 119 an. 


It is one ahgula less than the full measure. 
mention of the height of gulpha here. 


But there is no 


IV. Same of a madhyamadaéáatála image (goddess) according to 


Münasüra :— 


Head (crown to hair line) 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 
Nose (up to the lip) 

Thence to chin 

Neck-joint 

Neck 

Hiccough to chest 

Chest to navel 

Navel to organ 


Thigh 
Foot 


- k- e * | ^ 
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; AN. | be no $ 

P * J 
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RS ERA ES Sp > 
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When I edited the text, Samyaksambuddhabhdsita- Buddha- 
pratimálaksanam, I thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While 
engaged in this work, I measured several representative 
specimens of Brahmanicai images in the galleries of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
with the same object in view. The measurements which I 
could take with the help of anthropometric instruments were 
mainly of height or length and rarely of the width of the various 
sections of the images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually 
relievo-figures; so the periphery of their respective paits cannot 
be measured. Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most 
cases, owing to the difficulty in locating the extreme points. 
Again, as these images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear 
on theic different limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely 
dificult to be sure about the iconometric data collected from 
them. So, । took only those measurements about which 1 
could reasonably be sure, and I record them in order that 
they may be compared with the corresponding ones laid 
down in the texts. I bave initiated this comparison my- 
self, and have shown that there seems to be a fair agreement 
between the respective data in the case of those images which 
are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.’ 


i T offer my thanks here to Messrs, 5. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T. 0. Raychowdburi, M.A., P.R.S., of the Calcutta University, for 
helping me in collecting these iconometric data. My sixtb-yewr 
students of A.I.H.C. (Gr. TB) and Pali (Gr. E) departments (session 
1939-40), also helped me in this work, 
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unit of this image would be 


1, 
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Vienu (from Bibar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. 9th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 
ix (without ,,) 
Length of the crown 

»+ T face 
E 08 neck 
Neck to navel 
Navel to knee 


Knee to instep 


Instep 


Full height without kirit 


Length of the kirita 
Width of the face 


108 


$:6. 





D> 





s., 


67.7 c.m. 
59.0 ,, 
३, y» 
7.0 as 
2.6 ,, 
124 ,, 
21.0 po 
12.4 ,, 
2.0) s 
59.0 ,, 
B: 2% 
df o» 


According to the dictum of the Prhatsamhitd, the angula 
59 


‘54 c.m. approximately 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now ‘54 x 12 is 
"48 which is :52 less than the actual face-length 
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2. Vignu (No. 10. P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Fastern India ; date—C. 10th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 2. 43.8 c.m. 
» (without ,, ) TUNE CO ves 
* Length of the crown  ... "n. 0 
09 १० face iso BN 
T » neck — LES - 

Neck to navel * 86 ,, 

Navel to feet — 4448 ,, 

38.5 n 

Length of the forehead a CEC ens; 
s+ 00 nose — E. s 
+» T chin sco WO . 

Total face length ES 

Width of the face A AR oa 


Width along the shoulders ... 13.5 ,, 


- from arm-pit to arm-pit 8.8 ,, 


T of the waist-line T 5.9 ,, 


The angula unit of this image would be ion ' "४, ४० c.m. 


Now, 4.2(35 x12) ought to be its face-length ; but actually it is 
5.9 c.m., i.c., a little more than 2 arigulas in excess. This would 
be so according to the Drdavida-mdna, but the width in that case 
should have been 4.2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forebead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 arigulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 
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.8. Visnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (Ms. 13); date—C. 11th century A.D. 





Height (with kirita) ES 70,600 
»» (without ,,) «v “ORGS: 7 
Face length s T Ee a 
Chin to navel ak HB LS 
Navel to knee-top es ES yg 
Patella ao cab’ ke 
Shanks e 14.45. 
Parsni s DD gs 
66.2 
Width of the face 1 had OTA 
Length of the forehead — 8 > 
5» T nose su AE m 
Nose to chin r — 2.7 * 
Width of the waist Seas DOT २) ; 


From shoulder to shoulder ... 21.4 ,, 
rs arm-pit to arm-pit eae 14.6 , 
Width of the middle digit of 












the medius बु a OR 
The dehalabdha-atigula unit of this figure 
length of the face according to the textual basis would 


ry ® -— 


^W 


Ge noe त 
i cul ^ , . 
al O t] | | bh ! US a1 


wT 
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_ 42 - Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now 
in the Asutosh Museum; date—C. llth century A. D. 





Height (with kirita) ५१० 184.6 c.m, 

2» (without ,, ) ००० 115.8 c.m. 
Crown wwe 1 ss 
Face-length — 18.2 ,, 
Neck ae 5.2 1 
Neck to navel seo) “HET 33 
Navel to knee ७०७: ^ 1999 4, 
Shanks PR eRe oes 
Feet n. FY 1i 

Total ००० 115:8 c.m. 


The width of the face dT 13.6 c.m. 
From shoulder to shoulder... 38.5 ,, 
, arm-pit toarm-pit ... 26 is 


Length of the forehead == 4:5 us 


The dehdngula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1.07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12°84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its arigula on the adhama daSgatdla basis, then the 
dehdrgula becomes ‘99. Then its academic face length will be 
equal to 11°88 or 12 ; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. "The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the arigula, The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details 


of measurements. 
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5. Miniature Visnu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh 
Museum; date—C. 10-1lth century A.D. 


Height (without kirita) e. TS c.m. 
Crown I C27 ve 
Face-length TI ° ८03 
Neck vU 2). 
Neck to navel — [e et 
Navel to ankles i, UB 
Parsni A — 





Total) .., 7.5 c.m 


Width of the face — 9 c.m. 

Length of the forehead sis ee usn 
5  » DOB6 VON Ue: era 
rr , chin eee 3 95 


This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navu-tdla 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the 
image measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is 
included in the academic measurement of the whole height of the 
figure. In the Brhatsamhitá, the portion above the kesarekha 
seems to be left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, 
this is not the case 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in theIndian Museum (No. 3851); 
date—C. 10th century A.D 


Height (with jatamukuta) — — 


* LE 
Length. of the i A 38d 
p e A "P i i - I 
Me B a i i - , msp 
AJ > E 


3 eC * AE TÉIAERGS L rP 
ne of eck 189 ~ -E m 


"-— 


f 
"E: 4 1. tes mc ^ 
ry , 
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Width of the middle digit of 
the medius  ... 9 C.W, 
The height of the Prabhāvali 
with pithiká ... 98.4 ,, 


The height of the pithikd v EEO S) 
The width of tbe waist on o `. 
From arm-pit to arm-pit 092 AES A 
The height of the jatámukuta - B6. 


The navatála measure of this sculpture does not seem to include 
the length of the top of the crown and this ie thus Jaid down in 
the Brhat-samhitá. Its dehdnqgula is "63 and ite face-length fairly 
corresponds to the academic one of 7.56. "The correspondence 
is not so approximate in the other sections of the body measured 
by me. 


7. Siirya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 
3034); date—C, 1000 century A.D. 


Height (with  kirita) is (M. CLT, 
- (without  ,,) 0०52. ORO 
Face-length १५४ A 
Neck or URBS 
Neck to navel ००० CAMERE ss 
Nave! to feet s. 58.3 


Total 62.0 c.m. 





Width of the face ०००, 6.9 c.m. 
T » waist bat 9.D a 
From arin pit to arin-pit dam AJ. n 


Middle digit of the medius ET AE ja 
Height of the prabhävali 

with pithikd "CENT. Me 
Height of the pithtkd » ALS ३, 


The deháriqula of the above sculpture will be ‘57 which is "18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is however a little more (^3) than its width. 
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The height measurements in the lower parte of the body do not 
conform to the textual data 


5. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No. 
3969); date—C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (without the head-dress) ... 113.6 c.m. 


Face * 15 
Neck XT 8:57. 
Neck to navel T 25.2 ,, 
Navel to feet s. 59:9 /,, 





Total ... 113.6 c.m. 


Its dehángula is 1°05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 


9. Kart'ikeya (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.S.B -MS. 2); date—C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) e. 417.2 c.m. 


= (without ,, sx) cave MOSS 5 
Face T 4.8 , 
Neck — 3.1 बज 
Neck to navel — EB. 7e, 
Navel to feet mu web, 





Total ... 40.7 c.m. 
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Krta (Yuga), 114 

Krttivása, an epithet of Rudra, 253 | 

Keanika ity pe of ima es), 226, 227 

Keatriyas, 222, 936, 252 

Kaya and Vrddhi 293 

Kseirapati, 77 

Ksyad-vira, an epithet of Rudra, 254 

Kubera :Prakrit form Kupiro). 4, 96, 
JOS, 110, 111, 114, 116, 191. 195, 210, 
211, 216, 275, 313, 357, 370 

Kucabandha, 318, 310 

Kukkuta, 117? 

Kukkutásana, 205 

Kumára la name of Narttikeya), 156 159, 
160, 169, 200, 352 

Kutnára (owe of the spidts mentioned im 
the Grhyasiitras), 77 

Kumaragupta T, 117, 121, 154, 157, 158, 
159, 215 

Kutnárámátyádhikarapa, 200 

Kumáridevi, 158 

Kumbhangdas, 179, 358 

SN aS 

uapa, 

Kuficitspáde, 305 

Kuna (a nidhi), 116 

Kunpds "3 sacred tank), ou, 212 

— ates encpithet © Vipu, 

1 


Kundalas, 57, 515, 316 
Kunika, 108, 262, 263 


- — — — = 


Kunigda, 131, 132, 136, 145, 156, 157, 213, 


Kuntala, 312, 314 


Kurkibar, 231 | 
Kürmásans, a kind of peles'al, 296, 


299 
Ko » particular Yogic Asana, 45, 


* 


— an, epithet of Yamuna, 295 
Kushan {Kush 
114, 117 
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Lakemana, 285, G18 

Laksmi, 122, 123, 124, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
155, 170, 185, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
259, 280. J01. 314 

Lakwliéa, 265, 207 

Lala Bhayat (Debrapur Teliail, Cawnpore), 
116, 117, 155 

Laldtatilaka o dance mode, 306 

Lalita, a dence mode, 306 

Lalitáksepa, a sitting posture, 207 

Lalitàsana, a sitting posture, 201, 207, 


207 
Laluu, M., 241 


Lambamana, 343, 344 
Latopata, 38 

Laufer, 18 

Lsvkik (mudras), 270 
Lsuriya Nandangarh, 63, 105, 242 
Layava (n Yakesi', 108, 262 
Lekhya, 227 

Leogryph, 326 

Lepa:à, 226 

Lepsius, 302 

Lepya citra, 241 


| Levi, Sylvain, 108 


Lilámürtis, 202 


| Lihga Cibgam), 6, 40, 93, 121, 125, 126, 


127, 167, 168, 1*6, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 222, 225, 246, 255, 299, 333 

Litgalaksanam, 225 

Liügorà?o temple (Bhuvanesvari, 322 

Litgaynts, 360 

Litzodbbavamoürti (Elura), 251 

Loha:à, 226 

Lokapáü!as, 100, 357 

Luckno ५ Mus*um, 277 


| Lüders, H., 103, 104, 105, 112, 371 


Lyüngeot 176 
Lsrist type ‘coins of Samudragupta), 391 


Lysies, 164 
Lysippan, 260, 338 
Lyaippalojs, 262, 330, 361, 8:15 


M 
Mecdonell, 47, 48, 49, 50, 64, bE, 90, 333 
were d 46, 175, 176. 177, 178, 180, 181, 
.. 1*2, 183 185 244 | 


— » ive, 4 
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Mabaàbhairava, 

litigas), 196 
Mabikais, 130 
Mubaéakokaé, 110 
Mena ye (one of the B Guhya lifgns), 


Mabambaja, 327 

Mubin deva, 83 

Mabápadma (a nidbil, 116 
Mabápar:nirsána, 5 

E rs "gl dae a mürti of Buddha, 301 


Mabhápattika, 299 

Mahápurusa lakespa, 915, 317, 341 
895, 399, 401, 402, 408, 404, 406 

Mabhárájaliià in sitting posture), 296 

Mabátrá:as, 85 04, 95, 100 

Maharani Kumbha, 25, 28 

Mabásadütivam (rti, 247 

Mabasamants Srinad-Dommanapals, 12 

Mabásena (a name of Karttikeya), 9, 114, 
117, 159, 160 

Mabüstháo, (DBogra?, 244 

Mabásthána (the great sanctuary), 105 
142, 371 

Mahavira 11, 81, 345 

Mahfiviévakarma, 16 

Mahayana, 241, 286 

-Mahesvara, 83, 02, 199, 303 

Mahedvara, (a sectary), 129 

Miabedvari, 3^ 

Mabi. 303 


fone of the 8 Gubys 


— — (Mahisamardiini), 38, 


Maholi, 277, 297 

Maitrera, 110, 207, 314 

Ma^um" ar, B IDS 

Majumilsr N. G , 310, 311, 373 

Makata, 124,115 144, 145, 290, 308, 316 
Makara ‘a nidhi), 116 

Makarsdhvaja 


Ma it ect (an epithet of Pradyamna), 


Ma'adbari, 326 — 

Ma!avya See of men), 341, 342, 362 

Malim!nca, 

Mins, 16 

Mina ‘one of the six ways of messuriog 
images), 343 345, 46 

Mansbodha, 15 

Miücvüützula. 347, 851 

Manaei Devi, 108, 262 

Man jm (a variety of pindiká*, 228, 299 

Mat likas, 3 4 

Ma 95, 27, 2°, 3 

MA IManilibndds), 54, 85, 107 


10 
Mayioladra Sanya 107 
Maniprive 
MapimAlà Caitys, 107 
Maninága, 157 


Man;ira, ८ 1. 205. 


Borers EN ; 
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Manmatha, 329 

"sn: nmol, 312 

Mantra(-s) 26, 27, £9, 87, 287, 288, S74, 
476 412 

Mana, 15, 16, 19, 07 

Manvaotara, 22 

Mira, ~ 55, 306, 9329 

Márici, 283 

Marka, 77 

Markandeya, 23, 357 

Marksta urada tat Vaissh:, 212 

Mars, S41 

Marshall, J.. 45. 46, 135, 156, 171, 174 ff, 
181,183 f, 192 119 f., 204, 205 208, 
200, 412 213,215, 217 918, 243, 259, 
2,2, 274, 285. 306. 307 

Marnts, 45,51, 58, 61 

Mat 104 

Mataütgáü£rama, 98 

Mathura. 41. 85, 55, 99, 103 f 
149, 165, 176, 1F6. 199, 220 
962, 973, 277, 281, 200, 201 
313, 329. 323, 324, 366, 371 

Mathura Museum, lil, 277, 


820 

Matrafgula, 8417, 348, 353, 304 

Matrganas, 249, 2*0, 375 

Matrka, 200 

Matsya-owdra, 271 

Mattamáyü al-kas), 35, 1 

Maue-, 9, 122, 195, 131. 150, 
164 160, 173, 205, 29^, 291 

Manli (head-gear), 312 313, 390, 426 

Mauryal-s}), 44, 72, 05, 1606, 100, 171, 
194, 200, 542, 320, 325 

Max Müller, 47. 5°, 06 

Maya, 15, 16, 18, 19, 262 

Miya (Boddlia’s mother), 200 

Mayarmuni, 20 

Mayi 53 

rindle, AG 

Megasthenes, 85, fic 

Mekbhbalá, 319 

Menander. 377 

Mercu! y, 3941 

Mesopotamia, 184 

Mothora. 85 

Mowar, 25, 28, 132 

Midhusa, 06 

Midhusi, 77 

Mihir CMM 

Mina, 145 

Mithila, 107 

Mithra, 11? 

Mitra, 77 83, 193 

Moggarapáni, Yakga, 220 

Mohenjo-daro, 46, 174. 176. 177. 178 
180 f.. 185, 159 ह., 244, 274, 276, 295 
5606, 316, 319 

Vohmand country, 151 

Moika 142 

| Me ra (well inscription), 109, 105 

| Moraes, 

, Moriya, 

Mother-goddess (cult of), 183, 154, 194, 


108, 128, 
290, 286 
297, 307 


251, 997, 


151, 162, 


—s 
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Moticbandra, 202, 315 

Motupalli, 114 

Mrga, 225 

Mromeyi, 226 

Mudra (-s), 11, 268 f., 277, 
984, 287 


Muir, J., 49, 58 

Mukha (a synonym of tala), 30M, 403 

Mukhya, 225 

Mukunda (a nidhi), 116 

Mukuta (Makuta), 313. 318, 399 

Multan, (Sun temple nt), 143 

Mura, Muradeva, 71, 72, 78 

Mirtti-pratigtbaé, 37 

Mürtti-thànas, 7 kinds of, 230 

Musala, 325, 330, 335 

Musical instruments in 
deities, 831, 332 

Mu-lim, €65, 266 

Müyalaka, 282, 307, 305 

Mysore, Hoysala School of, 326 


275, २०२, 


the hands of 


N 


Naga, 104, 111, 166, 176, 274, 275 
Nagapas¢ 1, 920 
Nayari, 100, 101, 371 > 
Néuirjunikonda, 91 
Nagas, 5, 85, 94, 109, 111, 113, 161, 162 
T 176, 177, 192, 222, 281, 313, 357 
37 


Naga symbol, 204, 205 

Náyinis, 372 

Nagra it, 15, 17,18, 31, 32, 241, 959 
j * B 


Nagpur Museum, 37 

Nabar, S., 196, 195 

Naidu, Bis 305 

Naidu. V. 8., 305 

Naigameya (a form of Skanda), 160 
Naimittika karma, 412 

Naimittiks poja, 374 

Naivedys (offering), 87, 237, 288, 327 
Naivedya (nivedyat wudra, 25 

Náka, 1 263 

Nakra-kupdaln, 316 

N EU Bharani, Kritiká, 








te 


Nala, 166 

Nala-Kubera, 191 

Nalaoda, 194, 202, 231 
Namnanskárarmudràá, 274, 275 
Nambodiri, 27 

Nana, Napaia, 138, 139, 149, 150 
Nanda fa name of Vispu!, 207 
Nanda (a nidhi), 116 

(the sword of eons 329 
Nader sof Mag 
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Naples Museum, 863 
Nara, LET 978, 279, 287, 


518, 395 

Narada, 87, 191, 224, 345 

Nara-Nüráyapa, 277, 278, 311 

Narás, 301 

Narasimha. 6, 213, 218, 251, 200, 357 

Nara«umhadeva 38, 378 

Náràyapa 87, 204, 241, 955, 277, 278, 
801, 392, 311. 319, 318, 834, 345, 395 

Nürá yapa-Vispu, 12, 57, 955 

Nárüyapa-vàátika, 101 

Narendra. a subordinate ruler, 314 

Narendra-vipata, 200, 

Nasaputa sūtra, 366 

Natarija, 252, 300, 305, 397, 330 

Natosa Aiynr, 37, 137 

Nat mandap, 350 

Navagrahas, 357 

Navaratha, at ype of pedestal, 327 

Navatála, 233 2 850, 860, 406 
417, 421, 450, 431; names of 
varieties, 3°7 

Nüàyanmárs (Náyanáürs), 20, 59, 331, 351 

Negapatam, 231 * 


Nepal, 270, 288 
288 
Nidhis, 115, 210, 211, 371 


90', 31), 


411, 
its 


Newar, Newari 


Nile (a nidbi), 116 

Nilakagtha, 34 

Nilotpata, 3:2 

Nirgama, 209 

Nirrti, 

Nirviga, 262 

Niska (a kind of 600), 317 

Niska (a neck ornament), 57, 316, 817 
Nistrim£a, 329 

Nitambatiguli, 410 

Nityapūjā, 374 

Nitya Yajfas, 317 

Nrsimhs (avatar), 207 
Nrtye-Ganapati, 

Nrtyahastas (various types of), 301 
om 303 


Cle ete seca on, 341, 
Nyüna (class of images), 350 


345, 346, 


0 Y 


MESO, 150 

Old Argive, 260, 838 

Old Attic, 260, 838 

OMMO, 139, 189, 140,170. —— "a 


val art of, 828 
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Padma (a nidhi), 116, 195 

Padmuanübhe, 182, 157 

Puedmanibhaddsa, 157 

Padmapijha, 298 

Padmariga, 242 

gale 276, 205, 208, 207 
admüsanra, a kind of pedcstal , 

Padmavasinf, 122 r * 

Padwini.vidya. 211 

P. harpor, 244, 314 

Pikaii, 226, 230, 243 i 

Pakhalavadi dexvatá, 280 

Pokvalitiga, 246 

Pila, 7, 11, 264, 827 

Pili, 110. 266 

Pallas Athene, 10 

Pallava, 254 

Sancebratnn CIianadnyab.forms of Siva 


Pasfcadevatis, 249 

Paficagavya, 246, 374 

Paficaiana, 328 

Páficatanya, 328 

Paficakrtyas, 273 

Pificila (Mitra kings and their coins), 123, 
127, 128, 143, 147, 153, 161, 170, 195, 
214, 2 

Paficapada, 03 

Paficaprips, 271 

Paficaratha (type of pedestal), 158, 327 

Paficaratoa, 67 

Paficarátra, 20, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 84, 115, 
145, 237, 250, 256, 959, 308, 928, 324. 

Piftcaratr-as(-ins), 84, 145, 369, 872 

Paícatüla, 357, 858, 360, 4C8, 411 

Esdrae, 105 be 

aficopásaná, 1 " 

Pápdavas, 103, 104 

Pipini, 41, 43, 44, 82, 84, 04, 95 

Pan!kora, 377 

Pinar, 141 

Pantaleop, 123 

Pantulu, V. R., 365 

Para (Vásadeva), 89 

Parama Bhigavata, 11, 129, 169 

Parama-saogata(-a), 11, 264 

Parameá$vara, 

Piramité, 250 

Parücsara, 341, 346 

Pará£ara-potra. IOI 

Parasu, 1 56, 175, 328, 330 


" 


Paravant f peacock mount of Eartti- 


keya), 158 
Para Vasuceva, 140, 871 
Paribbajakas, R5 
Parimáns, (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
— (Yokes), 41, 107, 108, 319, 
9 uéavarl, 260 
vadevatá(.s), 255, 420 


Pardévan&the, 277 
Páürvati, 54, 106, 148, 149, 279, 822, 330, 


ParysfikYsano, 297 
5—1307n 
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| Pada, 140, 2583, 288, 398, 329 


PasupAsavimokespa, 141 
— 141, 249, 250, 265, 297, 3038, 


Patá'ayoga, 22 


| Pátali, 94 


— — 


— — — 


Pater ali, 44, B4, 95, 160 
Patna, 41, 106, 107, 108, 242 
Patra.kugdala. 316 

Pattikà, 298. 299 
Pausanius, 263 

Pawaya, 107, 115, 145 
Pearse Collection, 206 
Pelasgi, 64 

Pergamene School, $39 
l'eshwar Museum 277 


! Phalaveda. 808 


— 





| 





Phalguni, 151 

Phalgonimitra, 151 i 

Phallus, phalli, phallicism, phallic emblem, 
69, 70 71,92, 131, 167, 168, 181, 183, 
166, 201, 323, 369, 412 

Phidias, 262 

Pi-lo-sho-lo, 163 

Pindka (Siva's bow), 329 

Pipijiks, 938, 299, 340, 375 

Piprawa, 68, 242 

Pitha (pedestal), 238, 239, 246, 208, 299, 
397, 328, 349 


| Pithaa'banss, 92 


—9 ⸗ 
— — — 


FERA 38, 158, 225, 239, 326, 317, 949, 

Pliny, 339 

Poduval, R. K., 270, 271, 272, 287, 304 

Polyclitao, 260, 338, 339, 364, 305 

Polyclitus, 260, 262, 835, 339, 363, 864 

Polyeesian, 970 | 

Pompeii, 365 

Pcseidon, 173, 135, 290 

Pose:don- Hippios, 10 

Prabandhas, 28 

Prathbácsapdjala, 67, 394, 325 

Prabhabali, 307, 310, 323, 395, 396, 227, 
849, 850, 431 

Pricinavarpda, 61 

PracioAviti, 318 

Pradyumna, 114, 115, 145, 329, 371 


varpáa, 61 
अं 7 14, 51, 67, 83, 301, 303, 334, 
Prajápati-Brahmà, 251 


Prajns, 75 
Pr absti, 87, 88 


| Pralambabári, on epithet of Siryo, 317 


l'ramága (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
im ), 943, 344, 345, 350, BBA 
——— as, 177, 179 
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Pratisarg^, 23 e 
Pratigthà, 375, 976 

Praty ilidhal-pada), 201, 202 
Pratvabgas (in Natya), 272 

Paty tiga, 291 


Prayüga, 200 

Pretasane (a kind of seat), 295, 299 

Pretisana is kind of Yogic dsnrs , 209 

Prinsep, J., 121 

Prthivi, 55, 68, 105 

PrthivIsthána, 253 

Prtbukarg»tá, 315 

Pojs, RO, 86. 87, 240, 240, 271, 374 

Pü:átbágsa (of a Liüga:, 40, 151, 370 

Pàjásilà (Silagrama), 101 

Pà:àsila-prüáküra, 11, 101, 571 

Püjop-:karap s, 327 

Pulumàáyi, 208 

Pusnarüdbeysa, 67 

Puonch-marked coins, 10, 119, 120, 
171, 250, 291 

Pupdarika, 94 

Ped arikükea, 241 

Pupdarika tirtha, $5 

Pundravarddhapna, 244 

Punjab (Labore) Museum, 

41, 150, 170 

Punyāta- vácan, 374 

du ei iPunnabaddba), 84, 

~ a variety of pindika, 


144, 


194, 135, 


Pirpavarma. 375 


Portes (hoard of Puncb-marked coins), 


190. 144, 250, 291 
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174, 


Rajghat (Benares:, seals found at, 
216, 


EIN 150, 194, 203, 208, 218, 214, 
Rajputana, 34, 100, 251 
Rajput Kings 42 
Rajshahi Museum, 231, 379 


7 
Rajuvala थपेन? “छु पाई 103, 122, 123, 
Ráksasas, Rakgas, 69, 70, 71,72, 78, 108, 
229, 225, 357 
ils, 


Rams Difarathi, 40, 147, 252, 285, 
851 8552, 357 
Rimadatta, 123 


Ramedvara, 278 


Ramedvaram, 285 

Rem Haz 15,19 

Rina Mokal, 25 

—— ba, 301' 201 

angasván d, 

Ranod inscription, 38 

Rao, T. A G., Gopirath Reo, 19, 2i 29, 
BI, 32, 84 35. 97,49, 65, 89 f., 118, 
232,233, 216, 247, 251, 252; 270 f.. 

295 ff.. 306, 311, 313,314, 

$24, 828, 330, 832, 333, 336, 

943. 341, 846, 348, 359, 353, 3^5, 358, 


, + LI 
Rasacitra, 350 
Rathas, facets of a pedestal, 227 
Ratna'à. ?26. 242, 248 
Ratna-kogdala, 316 
Hstnanyüsa (Ratnavedf), 228 | 
Kavi (a name of Sürya), 318 
Ravi, 258 - 
Raychaudhuri, H C; 04 
Ray, NS N L] 62, छ 
Regmantras, 59 - 
Rhavcus, 10 | 
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R Sanjaya, 025 
Bs. 108 Saütkara, B2. 270 
"B, Sufikaradatta, 905 
dedinenn, 155 Saütkha ‘ao emblem), 197, 203, 204, 206, 
adaracakra, 120 207, 208, 211, 213, 216, 325, 320 


Sadidiva, 11, 264 Sarikha-mudra, 271 
gádhake, 27, 270, 287, 289, 800, 333 | Satkhanidbs, 116. 195. 197, 216 
ORADEA); 25. 26, 251, 271, 283, 287, Sahkhapatrakundala, 316 

i Satikhyan, 18 
Sadyojata, 247 Santida 273 
Sahet-Mahet, 189 Santijals, 412 
eae n'a ans Baptamárka, 250 

Di, D. R., aptaratha, a typo of pedestal, 227 

Sailajà 226 Sapta ratpáni, 120 
Saifunigs, 41, 107 "apta Reis, 15 
Saita, 25 | Saptatéla, 850, 357, 360, 410, 411, 417 


Saptotsedhat&, 406 3 

Sara, 328, 329 

Sarabba, 6, 251, 252, 300 

Sarabhamoürti, 300 

Saramude’, 272 

Sérana, 103 

BSára-va'a, 14 | 

iani dan 33, 219, 290, 314, 331, 332, 
5 


Saraswati, 8. K., 235, 234, 235, 945 
Sárdha Saptatila, 366 

Sarga 22 

Sarnath, 7, 36, 106, 230, 262, 279, 392 
—- Museum, 379 

Sürüga (Vispu's bow), 329 
Sarpa-kundaia, 316 

Sargaparuga, 77 

Sirvabhauma, 314, 312 

Sarvatáüta, 101, 102 

Sarvaucadhi, 374 

Sada (type of men), 341,312 
Sidanastambha, 114 

Safatiks, 167, 378 

Sadinkasekhata (an epithet of Siva), 121, 


nvaí-a), 5, 5, 20, 91, 23, a5, 02, 126, 
129, 130, 131, 140, 141. 154, 168, 197, 
199, 200, 902, 204, 251, 252, 265, 256, 
259, 264, 291, 851, 372 

aiva mantra, 87 

Saivism, 203, 360 
Saka(-«), 41, 142, 150. 290 
Saka-Kushan, 284, 313, 324, 325 
Sikhs (a form of Skanda), 160 
Sakra, 112, 313 
uw 6, 28, 38, 92, 154, 188, 189, 259, 


Sakti, 33. 92, 151, 372 
—imagea, 300 

—mantra, 87 

—worship, 146, 213. 240, 250, 375 
Sakti (weapon), 117, 155, 198, 328 
Saktism, 153 

Sakunas, 225 

Sakyas, 219, 300, 375 

Sálagrüma, 91, 92, 98, INI, 369. 370 
Saletore, 175 

Sama (class of mages), 202, 359 


























Samabhaüga, 
Samidhi-mn*ràá, 975 107 
Samijas, 100 Sassaniap, 197, 914, 215 
Siman, 55,272 Sastrotkirya, ` 
Samapiida, 250, 292 aévati, 71 

Satakrata, 303 


Samaparimáüpa (class of image), 342 
Samastbána, 203 

Simba 224,320. 

Sambhhü (Siva). 249 


Sataváhana, 199 
Sati, 92 
Satraps (of Mathura), 123, 142 





Samíù gbati, 159, 322 (tüla, 357 
há firtia fof Siva), 254 | urn, 841 
yir jer fue Sátvatas, BO 


pner et ih 25 

tnka*Scarva, i 

Barminikarga ४५. 11,701, 114 5, 145, 
324,890, 294,871. — ^ 
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hi, 904 
Sapchi, 2, 4, 57 110, 112, 124, 200, 262, 
307, 221, 330 
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r orm— tes), 171 
Saugdikeya, 77 ee 
Saurat-«), 6, 154, 950, 958 
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Saosin | na mürti, 255, 200, 
—— 4 Shama Sastri, R., 95 
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Shermadevi, 985 

Sicyonian, 365 

Siddhas, 111, 237, 257 

Siddbisana, 296 

Silálepaes, 236 

Silü-prüákàára, 375 

Silathbawbbhas, 114 

Silpa. 16,18, 19 

Silpilakeana, 15 

Silipin, 262 

Silpiparitosapam, 376 

Simbakarna hasta, 272, 251 

Simhacida Lokcesvara, 26 

Sinhdsana, (a kind of pedestal! 

Bimhásana, (n Yogic àsana!, 295 

Simpson. 61 

&i- pi to-fa-la-tzu, 163 

Sira iploughshare), 328 

Sirascakra halo), 67, 823, 324 

Bimastraka, (Sirastrápa! 312, 312, 350 

Ririmh, 110, 282, 259, 371 

Sjriga, U4 

Sirkap (Taxila), 133, 135, 173, 201,314 

Sigua, 10 

Siánadeva 0-8); 15, 69, 70, 75 

Sita, 40, 285 

Siva, 6, 9, 11, 16, 26, 27, 42, 56, 70, 

» * 87, 03, 05, 06, 9B, 99, 

110, 112, 113, 190, 124-44, 148 ff., 
155, 158,163, 167 11., 172 f., 177, 
181, 182, 195 RE 214, 917, vV47, 9249, 
250 g., 254, 5 267, 258, 2604. 265, 
270, 278, 275, 276, 278, 279, 280, 252, 
ORA, 285, 289 T., 206, > 303 ff... 
311, 314, 316, 317, 323, 325 M., 
369, 375, 412, 430 


06, 311 
ona, BLO 


31, 
106, 


Sivabhb igavatas, Bi 
Sivabh , 29, 331 
Sivadisa 


Sivadatta, a king of Ayodhya, 122 
Sivadatta, a satrap of Mathura, 123 
Sivadüti, J 


valinga’ 5), 6 40, n3 126, 
' aan 200 2v1, 203, 218, 


323 
Sivamegba — (Mabàárá ja Gautam 
his ses! found at Bhita, 201, 
- Sivamitra, a &ilárüpakára (stone mason) 
ef Mathura, 262 263 
Parvati, metal plaque f.und at 


Patna 
xc RE 


127, 181, 
252 











A * UN 184, 192, 276, 
—— 33, 184, 144, 173, 205, 201 
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INDEX 


Soma, 47, 81 

Romeásvaradeva (Bhü!'akamallal, 
Cilukya kiog, 20, 2233 

Somapur, 241 

Souraseno:, 55, BB, 99 

Spooner, D. B., 119, 196, 197, 198, 190, 

" 207,909, 211, 212, 214, 215. 210, 217, 
218, 315, 325 

BrAvasti, 1580, 244, 262, 270 

Srosthi-sarthavéha-kalka-nigama, 211 

Sri, #3, 52, 77,146, 148, 211, 212, 332, 
357, 370, 371 

Sri-Cait nya, 28, 35 

Sriksetra, 25 

Sri Ku āra, 20, 235, 358, 350 

Sri-Laksif, 123, 142, 172, 209, 213 


the 


| ——— fone of the 8 Guhya litizas), 
| Srirabgam, 127, 247 


Srivates, 205 IT 
Sri Vigraha, 87 
erg árave£a, 
& 831, 334 
Sruti, 16 
Sruva, 381, 334 
Stavas, 27 
Sthala (sthina, in the sense of shrine), 
142, 372 


211, 218, 317, 402 
9 


|, vrksas, 93, 120, 126, 162, 190 


Stbánaka, 29, 288 
Sthánakamürtis, 289, 201 
Sthinas (13 standing poses mentioned in 
tbe Visnudharmottara), 292 
Sthar ie (altar), 373 
lá variety of pindika), 


Sthapati (-a), 16, 236, 360, 375 
Bthüna, 

Stobaeus, 99, 142 

Stipa, 91, 109, 111, 131, 244 
Subhadri, 147, 229 


Subr ,169, 278, 319 
Bosse Unteled places in » stone railing), 


Sdcihaste, a hand pose, 269, 272, 252, 


238, 


tra), | Büc 


tioma, ७ Yaksa, 110 aa ir 
Budarfans ear Yaksipi, 0, 








., 283 
Saaran, 222,006 e 146, 152, 328 








INDEX 45> 


Surendra, 16 

Surya, (Prakrit from Suriva), 6, 33, 31, 35 
64, 51, 85, 106, LIB, 143, 152, 274 
210, 250, 253, 259, 208, 991, 318, 316 


317, 321, 324, 332, 350 353, 357, 372, 
275, al 431 


Büryamitrn, 123, 153, 154 


Büryanakt« Vratam, 152 
BSürya Vrata, 152 


Sata, 23 
Sūtra, (aksasüLra, sometimes called os 
such 32 


Sutragrühin, 16 

Svadiyiya, 87 

Svim), an attributive epithet of Siva ond 
Karttikeya, 156 

Svåmi Brahmayyadeva Svami Dralimsgya 
Kumara) 157 

Svámi Mabübbairava, 158 

S(w)vami Mabisens, 11, 157 

Sí(w)vastika. 128, 402 

Svrayambhü, 14 ` 

Svayambli-liiga, 93 

Svayambbü-murti, 93 

Svetadvipa, 345 

Svetavat fa name of Indrai, 163, 164 

Svetavatilaye, 9, 163 

Swat river, 377 

Sybrita, 10 

Synonyms of 6 kinds of measurement as 

iven in the Vaikbánaságauma!, 344 
Syria, 99 


"j> 


Tacitus, 61 
Tegore, A, N., 289, 290, 292, 340, 195, 


Taittirsyak 74 

aittiriyaka, 

akári, 38 

okgake (engraver), 16 

Taksaka {Naga}, 157 

Tals (capital), 114, 115, 145, 371 

Tala (a unit of measurement), 335, 442, 
346, 347 251, 355 f., 393 904, 400 
401, 403, 408 f 

Tàladhvaja, an epithet of Samkargana, 
115 


Tala, its various syno: yms, 855 


'Tàálamána | 
Talasames ita, a mode of dance, 305 
त enne chisel), 227, 325 

afkas (ban ood 155.905" 

—— 120, 
ántrikiam 

Tantric mudrüs, 270, 272 

Tanu, 1, 44, 19, 51, 89 

Tapas, 277 


1 
aks ec RYE ane pose, 272, 282, 983 
Tar RIP 5 
— ,W,133 


tas, 955 
— (one of the 5 aspects of Siva), 


Taurine (symbol), 153, 165 

"lauros, 125 

Taxils, 102, 120, 126, 127, 128, 185, 144, 
145, 107, 157, 188, 159. 205, 266 

Taxila, Museum, 318 

Teramwba, 38, 134 

Terambi, Terambipila, 38, 134 

Terms denoting measurement of girth 
height, length, and width, 344, 346 

Teutons, 61 

Thani, 95 

Thabhas, 375 

Theobold, 145 

Thomas, E.. 316, 317 

Thompson, Ralph, 366 

Tiger-slayer (type o! coins), 20) 

Tinneselly, 285 

Tirhut, 107 

Tírthamkarat «), 289, 323 

Tirthas, 

Tirth kae, 92 

Tiru:hnánssnmbandbha, 5 

Tomara. 202 

Torans, 104, 371, 373 

Tosá, 104 

Travancore State, 132, 157 


। Tretia ( Yuga!, 218 


Tribhaiga, (a standing posture), 149, 2859 


Trikogi, a variety of pipdikàa, 238, 200 
'Triipürt?, 137 

'Triratha, a type of pedestal, 327 

Tridikha, 399 

Triffign parvata, 120 

'l'ri$üla, 127, 128, 137, 175, 185, 190, 196, 


204, 218 E 
‘Tridila-paradu, 196 
I copper tokens in Udaypur state 


Tri 

Tritala, 355 411 

Trivandrum (Ananta £ayana), 247. 
Trivikrama (a form of Visnul, 254, 427 
Tryamba (Tryambaka), 

Tulaét plant, 93 

Tvastá, 16, 51 

Tyche, 140, 150, 151 170 


U 
Udsrabandha, 318, 319 
Udayagiri (Bhopal State), 205 
Udevanies ‘Jaina Caves, Orissa), 255, 
Udayi 


Udita, 225 
Uditácárya, 265 


ni (Ujjrin), 120, 122, 123, 125, 126 
t , 165, 1630., 172, 181, 
, 258, 265, 27 296 
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Ukiha, 75 

Ulána, 104 

Ulükbala, 77 

Umi, 84, 98, 139, 140, 150. 170, 195, 218, 
29), 316, 357 

Uminanda, 93 

Umarda (U Jaypur State), 171 

Unmina fone «f the 6 ways of measur- 

ing images), 343, 344, 845, 346 

Upacáras, 271 

Upüdüpa, 87 

Upadhysa, B. 5., 284, 235 

Upamana (one of the ways of measur- 
images), 343, 344 

Upamiteávara, 265 

Upina, 

Upaitgas (in Nitra), 272 

Upa. ira, 77 

Upasiti, 318, 320 

Ura AS, 857 

Urddbalidgs, 137, 138, 167, 176, 198, 199 

Urddhapatta 299 

Urcmu'a, 142 

Usa, Usas, 54, 77, 201 

Usabha (Vreabha), 125 

Uéanas, 14 

Usniga (coping stone of a railing), 378 

Usnisa thead-gear), 313 

Uspis& (the so-called cranial bump of 

Ustrapida, a Yaksa, 148 

Utkotikisana, 2n6 

Utpala, 15. 18, 23, 31, 222, 249, 250, 273, 
274, 209, 313, SIT, 941f., 345, 316, 
349, 351, 355, 360, 361, 862, 374, 375, 


376, on + 4170. 
Uteava, 233 
Uttara, 20, 358 


Utta:nndadatSla, 225, 350, 857, 359, 361, 
-© 862, 423 


Uttamadatta, 123 
Uttara-Phalguni, 151 


v e " - 
Vie, B1 
idle (pude), 270 | 
tes " : 
Vaidüryo, -P j e 
Vai‘ayanta, 95, 96 Cart i, 
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Vaisravaga, 16, 95, 96, 108, 116 

Vaisyas, 722, 936 

Vá:apeya, 66 

Vajra, (diamond), 242 

— — “ws a, 9, 136, 137, 164, 288, 
— — (a sagotra of Krspa?, 23 

Vajrü (a variety of pindiki), 938, 209 


| Vajrabüha, an epithet of Rudra, 57 


Vajrapüpi, 136 

Va!iraparyatika, {a sitting posture), 297 
Vnjrásapa, (a kind of sitting posture), 207 
Vajrásana (the seat of Buddha), 91, 256, 


297 
a type of Buddha 


Vairadsans Buddha, 
image, 

Va'ravána, 26, 27, 941, 247, 270, 289, 

288, 201, 297, 298, 300 


| Vakstaka, 157 


Valaya, 320 
Vimadeva * Vedic el: 60 
RS fone of the 5 aspects of Siva), 


——— „an epithet of Kubera, 313 

Vawana (incarpation), 254, 357 

Vainda, 22 + 

Vaméünucarita, 22 

Vanaipülà, 317 

Vánaprasthas, 73 

Vana*pati, 

Vandani in mudrá,;, 274 

Vapi, « kind of pithika, 200 

Vapub., 44, au 

Varada (a mudràál, 85, १), 155, 152, 198, 
० 2718., 275 

Varada-hasta, 268 = 

Varsha (avatar), 207, 35 














Varühamibira, 17, 29, 31, 32, 164, 205, 
221, ' 267, 273, 274, Xr 200, 
313, 316 317, 991, 324, 335, dE 
312, 343, 350, 353, 354, 359, 369, 36३ 
395, ft 412 | fe. "P ms 

Vara bi, ] 1 4 
irdi i gen 
by ० castes, : —— न 
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Vàsudeva, the Kushan king, 129, 135, | Vigpuite, 200, 370, 371 


Va(apatra£áyio, 301 

Vati&varan koyil (Tanjore), 247 

Vats, M. S., 117, 179, 181, 184, 190, 274 

\ Ayu 585, B3, 253 

Vayudevn, 122 

Veda, 374 

Veditga, 76 

Vedintas, 372 

Vedi (a variety of pipdika', 238, 299 

— n Vedic altar, 347 

Vedic Pantheon, 83 

Vedikà, 104, 371 

Venkateswara, 8. V.. 49, 50, 61, 53, 57, 
60, 62, 63, 65, 148 

Venus, 341 

Vesara in nose ornament), 316 

Vetalns, 857 

Vibbava, 89, 369 

et ie fancient name of Bhi.al, 


Vidgala, 203 

Vidiéa, 102, 262, 371 

Vidudhbaka, 94 

Viduratha, 103 

TM arinen 111, 112, 268, 307, 308, 313, 


Vighn&ntaka, 300 

Vigraba, 1, 44, 61, 89 

Vi Āris, 111, 241 

Vijayamitra (a King of Ayodbyal, 155 
Vilsyamitra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vima Ksdphises, 104 

Vimalü:ana, a kind of pedestal, 295 
Vimata, s 

Vimba, 39, 40, 41 

Vipüdbara daksip&mürti (of Siva), 331 
VindyaRa (-s), 228, 271, 408 
Vindbyas, 156 

Vindh — B4 

Vira, 

Viradsivas, 360 

Virdsana, 205, 206 

Virásnonamürti (of Vigpu), 296 
Virayafas, the Kauluta chief, 146 
Virecans, 350, 857 

Virudbaka, 110 

— ken, M 

VisükLla (a name of Skandal, 95, 159, 160, 


200 | 
Viikha (Siva' bull), 130 
Vil&akbadeva, 122 


281 
LJ 

, 6, 11, 12, 14, 29 82, 33, 49, 51, 57, 
VN: él, B+, 93, 98, 101, 102, 119, 1114, 


124, 129, 130, 138, 1917, 146, 151, 153, | 


167, 168, 169, 172, 174, 202, 201f , 213, 
+ , 241, 249, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
254, 955, 256, 273, 285, 268, 200, 296, 
— 
3578001979, 974, 875, 420. ' T 


— 881 


= |. Be A 2. ; 


Visuuloka, 241 
Vispumits, 121, 123, 142, 144 
Vignopida, 204, % 5, 218 
Vienupatias, 185, 243 
Vienureksita, Damme on à Bhits scal, 212 
| Vipgpu-fArhgin, 11 
| Vispusaimarapa, a rite, 371 
Visnvsnugrahamürti tof Siva), 262 
| —— (IViésámitra), 131, 172, 279, 
2 


Viávabhü, 16 
| Vievakarmd, Viívskarman, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
921, 262, 302 
|! Vifvamitm, 135, 172, 257, 258 
| Vifvapadina, 327 
Viscastagtá, 16 
f Vi&vastha, 16 
| Vifvavil,l6 
Visvedivara, 98 
Viturka (mudra}, 277, 284 
Vitasti, 304, 403 
Vitatha, 225 
Viyskamitra, the ^ dox raid, 377 
Vógel, J. Ph, 111, 113, 114, 262, 285, 
420, 322 
Dy fone of the 4 varieties of stones,) 





Vrksa Caityas, 120, 162, 190 

Vrsadhwajs, Maharaja Gautamiputra, 156 

Vrspi Hájanya gaps, 145 

Vrspis, 103, 105 

Vrtra, 50, 51, 56 

Vrtita, 299 

Vyüghrabala, 216 

Vyükhyáoa mudrá, 265, 272, 277, 278, 
279, 260 

Vyanpga, 23 

Vyantara devatàás, 111, 259, 372 

Vyasa, 14, 19 

Vyayama, 341, 346 

Vyüba (-s), 859, 115, 3:34, 369, 371 

Vyfhavada, 256 


Ww 


Watters, 02, 03, 133, 163, 375 

Webb, W. W., 171, 231 

Wema Kadphises, 41, 42, 120, 122, 133, 
d 136, 168, 214, 264, 280, 290, 310, 


D OO ————— i, — — 


Western Satraps, 150 
Whitehead, it. B., 122. 122, 133, 124, 136, 
139, 148, 168 


Wilson, H H., 17, 72 
Wa-Sun, 333 


Yadavs, 103 ) 


| 

X 
Xenocrates, 339 
Yefamina, 55 





456 INDEX 
Yajia, 68, 78 "m Yava, 851, 360, 361, 379, 3041 
Yajfiapurusa, 49 ३०४०, 21, 29, 33, 46, 87, 174, 179, 311 
—— 318 Yegadaksinimérti (of Siva), 87, 311 
şa- (-3)- Pr. form Yakkhas, 5, 41, | Yo,a-mudràá, 268, 272, 275 
84, 85, 94, 96, 90, 107, 108, 109, 110, Yogapáda, 21 
113, 117, 162, 164, 165, 172, 171,191, | Yogapatt«, 296 






Yogáüsana, a kind of pedestal, 298 


210, 220 
Yogásana Vignu, 87, 277 


"20, 263, C 
317, 819, 320, 325, 35 , 872, 408 





Yaksi, Yuksint, Yaksipis, 5, INS, 110, 113, | Yogi, 87, 88, 113, 275, 277, 904 
164, 165, $978, — Sl», 319, 320, Yosi. 186 
323. 325, 371, 372 SEN Yonipitha, 93 
Y»ksi, variety «f pip dikR. 288, 900 Yonitirtha, 
Yama, 14, 19, 83, 140  Yudhisthira, 254 — 
Yamalárjjuna, 191 Yüps, 121, 122, Y | 
Yamuoa, 88, Sti, 295 — astambhuas , ie 
Ts $2, 188, 189 Yuv& (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
Yasks, 54, 55, 59, 60, 63, 70, 253 Z 
er v m Zeus, 9, 10, 42, 162, 163, 258, 330, 339 
atus, us, ¥, 10, 47, 162, " ? 
Yaudheya, 117, 121, 131, 154, 158 Zoroastrian, 119, 319 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


14, 29; Head ‘arranger or compiler’ in place of "'explapnator or expounder.” 
The latter sense i» secondary ; in Monier- Williams Seu-krit-Englieh 
Dictionary, one of the meanings of the word Vyées i5 a Bràáhm»pa 
why recites or expounds the Purápas, cte., in public tráfhaka- 
brdiimana), ॥ 

10, 10 % 17: Read *Vard thaki® in place of ‘Varddbaki.” The word huss been ren- 
dered into Eogli-h as ‘tarpenter’ by Monier-W illiame. 

I6, MO: The word 'balabandhu' hss not been translated by me, In the 
Mdrkandeyja-Purdna Balabandhu is given as the name of one of t! e 
rons of Menu Haívata; in the Vayu Puróga, a son of Birgu in the 
1011) Dsápara is known by the same name. : 


IN, 25: Read *Catalogorum* in place of * Catalogonrum.,"' 

91, 16: Delete, ',' after the word ‘edition.’ 

41, 18; Head ‘accept’ in place of ‘accepts. 

DTe UAN: The Indus Valley seals, however, sup Bly us with the earliest examples 
of these hybrid forms; the latter hase been somewhat «leborately 


treated in the first part of Chapter V. 


FA, 19: ttead ‘VIII’ in place of "VII ^ 
69, Al: Kead 'krbfamti' in place of *kridasnta.,* 
731], We Read *ramramánahb' io place of “rémramdnah.* 
U0, 4, ) 
199, Ii, ( Head "Kukera' in place of *Kuvera.' 
113, 93 : १ 
07, 399: Add after 'livelibood —"'This is supported a verse in. the Nürada 
Pancaratréa (Bhadradvdja Samhita, IV. 29) wf ich says that ore should 
never use the images of gods as tbe means of their livelihood. The 
whole verse reads: Na co mantropajieci syánna cépyarcopajirikal i 
Nüniceditabhogafea na ca vdd 2114 24,001“ । ॥ Reference muy also be 
made in this connection to Pipinis Sütra—Jirikdrfhe rapopye 
already noted in the third chapter. 
97, 33: Read ‘earlier’ in place of ‘earlinr.’ 
. 109, 10 : Head 'M.A.S J., No 30° in place of "ibid," 
110, 19: Head 'Ajskálaka' in place of 'Ajakalako. ' 
MM, 6: Insert P1. I, Fig. 22)' after ‘article. 
128, 1: Read ‘Ru tragupta’ in place of 'Hudramitrs, ' 
185, 6 : Read '35' in place of' 33." 
148, 4: Read ‘datable’ in place of ‘dateable.” 
148, 15; Put "82° after "verso," 
150, 31 : Read 'V* in place of 'M.' , 
157, 13 : After ‘device’ insert the followipg—'The  Mahamáyüri informe as that 
Kuinars Kürttikesa was te world-famed tutelsry deity of Rotifaka 
iv. 21-Rohitake Kavttikeyah kuméro lokariérutakh). 
169, 11: Put a *,' after ‘reproduced.’ 
178, J1 : Pead ‘in’, io place of "on, 
118, 1 (f n.d: Read ‘AAA in. place of '33,* 
58— 1907 B 








LI 
1565 


162, 1 tf n.d: 


190, 7: 
205, 21.2 : 
206, 1 
9098, 94 : 
217. 18 : 
295. 16: 
230, 22: 
250, 8: 
257, 923 : 
258 5: 


"Am. 99$- 


nl, I4 fopi 


208, प्रा ; 
278, B : 
574, 11-12 : 


276, 27 + 


275, 9 1f.n.) : 


281, 10: 
285, 0-12 : 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Read ‘356° in place of "930." 

Insert *so', before 'mauy."' 

Head ‘In any case’ in place of ‘lo many cases.” 
Read *XTa' in place of ‘XL a.’ 

Read ‘107° in place of "10." 

Read 'XXI' in place of XIX.“ 

Read 'the' io place of "these." 
Read 'pingikàás' in place of 'pindas.' 

Head 'Páfcarótra' in place of ‘Paficardttas. 
Read ‘reminds’ io place of ‘remind.’ 


Insert the following w atence after *Kavi'"—‘Hermes «n some coita of 
Azes I with the scarf placed on the upper ba!f of hia body hers stand. 
ing posture, his extended right hand, the manner of ing the 
«aduceus (a wand intertwined with snakes) placed on his left shoulder 
— us also of the Siva type on the coins uf Mauea, already 
d'eacusased., 


Johnston, Lowever, bas interpreted recently these two Bhaja reliefs in 
a different manner. He is of opinion that the so-called Indra-relief 
there stands for Sirys and the other one usually identified as Sürya is 
Mara; cf, J.1.8.0.4., Vol. VII. "T 4 


Insert ‘ia’ after "observation." 
Put, "0७" after 'given." 
Read "fdntidah karah' in place of 'Aántidakara," 


I bare made no distinction between ‘afjali, randuni or namaaküra 
mudrà, though the iret denotes also the action of touching the fore- 
hesd with the folded hands. The idea of reverence underlies each of 
the above terms 


Read 'Samanntaphalasutta, for Samünfaphalasutto," 
Read *Ai»kálaka' for Ajslkada 
Insert ‘in remarking’ after ‘justified.’ 


It was Dr. Stella Kramrisch who first drew the attention of acholare to 
xà —— image. 1 have Riven the reference to her article in the 


Read ‘is’ in place of ‘are.’ 

Read ‘pl, VII’ in place of ‘pl. VOI." 
Read ‘arobers’ in place of ‘arches,’ 
Resd ‘samepadam' io place of ‘samapadam,’ 
Head 'gluteals' for‘giatases" —————— 
Insert ‘and Fig. 16 ip pl. II" after "Plate 111." 
Kead "21. II’ for ‘the same plate." E 


~ 
all - 
' E^ ta 
थि 
! "4 
J. 
a 
- b 


Omit "thus." J JE. ya ⸗ 
Insert *Jecà* after "yatra." | Yi 






* 4. ' 
"n of as many ns 25 

) banda (hostasi His- 

pplying ua — 
sarpa-firga, simha- 


Add ithe following after “work'—‘'Nendikesvare ॥ 
x 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Viepudharmottara one (khataka in the latter ina mistake for 
which is written as kotaka-rardhana in ile formes), 
elahorately described in the Albhinagadarpane, and the joint 


The Mirror of Gesture have made elaborate con ments on 
tion and base illortrated many of these hard poses by 

old sculptures aod frem life (Cocmarasw (भनि: 
The Mirror of Gesture, 2nd Kditicn, pp. 15. ff. and plates VIT, 
XIV-XX 

Read ‘contain’ ip place of ‘contained. * 

Delete ‘it,’ 

Add after ‘precision’—‘Is it to be described. as "trifikha"* fe head dreas 
with three pesks) "mentioned in some texte? 
Delete W’ after ‘BO . 
Read ‘mostly’ in. place of "always." 
Pita’, after ‘shown < 


Head ‘describe’ in place of *describes 
‘bow’ in place of ‘cow l 
Bead ‘19° in place of ‘129. #3 
Read "Fig. O° in place of ‘Fig. 5." 
Read ‘pl. VIII' in place of ‘pl. VII." 
Read ‘rama’ io place of ‘sama ' 
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